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Art I.—ODD PHASES IN LITERATURE. 


SIXTH PAPER.* 


1. Typographia, or the Printers’ Instructor, including an ac- 
count of the origin of Printing, with Biographical Notices 
of the Printers of England from Carton to the elose of 
the Siateenth Century. By J. Johnson, Printer. London : 
Longman and Co., 1824. 

2. Origines de Ulmprimerie de Paris. Par J. Chevillier, 
Paris, 1694. 

3. Annales Typographica. Norimbergee: 1793. 

4. Essai sur les Livres dans (Antiquité. Par H. Gérand. 
Paris: 1840. 


Prickes of Books 1x ANcrENT TIMES ANDIN THE MIDDLE 
Acrs.—“ The ancients apprise us, according to Aulus-Gellius, 
that Plato, though possessed of a ge moderate patrimony, pur- 
chased for 10,000 deniers (£400) the three books of the Py- 
thagorean Philolaus, and from which Plato issaid to have derived 
the greater part of his Zzmaeus. Some authors assert that 
this sum was given him by his friend Dionysius of Syracuse. 
It is also related that Aristotle, after the death of Speusippus, 
payed three attic talents (£659) for some books composed by 
this philosopher. This sum, according to the value of the 
Roman money, was about 72,000 sesterces. Timon, in his 
three books of satires, gives vent to his malignity ; apostrophizes 
Plato, whom he tells us was very poor, in consequence of hav- 





*For the other papers of this series see IRtsu QuaRTERLY KEVIEW; 
Vol. VI., No. 23, p. 439. No. 24, p. 647. Vol. VII., No. 25, p. 1, 
No. 26, p. 267. No. 27 p. 629. 
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ing purchased at a very high rate a treatise on Pythagorean 
p! hilosophy, from which he obtained some plagiarisms for his 
famous dialogue. The following are Timon’s lines on the sub- 
‘oot -—-“€ And thou also Plato, ‘thou hast been seized with the 
Uesire of improving thyself, and purchased with so much money 


a sll 
le b ook, by the aid of which thou wilt be enabled to write 


a litt 

4 lf 

\e have here the most ancient mention of the prices given 

for hooks by the writers of antiquity, but few evidences “have 
] 


been affor cd us on this subject. Martial, however, furnishes 


Li 
us with a few. 

Near the Forum of Cesar,” wrote he in the hundred and 
eichteenth epigram of his second book, “may be seen a shop, 
the entire front of which is covered with titles of ‘works, wher 
with ‘the elance of an eye you can read the names of all 
the poets. Entering there and addressing yourself to 
Atree nt the name of the shopkeeper, you ask for my book. 
He takes from the first or second shelf a Martial well bound 
and ornamented with purple, which he sells to you for five 
deniers” (a bout 3s.) 

The work alluded to here is the first book of Martial’s Tini- 
aims, composed of seven hundred lines. Besides, speaking 
thirteenth book, composed ofa hundred and twenty-seven 
very briet title pages, and oftwo hundred and seventy-four lines, 
thesame poet wrote (Ep. 3): “Hveryvody sought to procure this 
little | wok, which sold so dear, four sesterces (about nine pence) 
four ! ba much. If the bookseller Tryphon had sold it for 
two, he would still have had profit.” if this Lpigram might 
be ore n literally, it followed that Martial’s bookseller in selling 

le thirtee nth book of the poet for four sesterces gained more 
than out per cent p — Ou haa om 
wit oe tin ta eee aioe 
am Se 8; I ‘hich we have inks 

In 690 Benedict Biscop, monk and founder of the monas- 
‘cry of Wearmouth, sold to Egfride, King, of Northumberland, 


: aie cript on eosmography. for eight hundred acres of arable 
and, 


te 


1S 
} 


ere 
i NE te 


* Attic Nights, book T] 





I, ch. 17, Collection Duboe! ul. See alse 


Diogenes Laértius, Life of Plato. 
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{n 1174, Walter, prior of Saint Swithin, at Winchester, 
purchased the Homilies of Béde and the Psalter of Saint 
Austin, for twelve measures of barley, and a pallium, on which 
was represented, in embroidery, the history of Saint Beriuus 
converting a Saxon king.* 

W. de: Howton sold to the Abbot of Croxton, in 1276, a 
Bible expounded, for 50 marks of silver, about thirty-four 
pounds, whilst the construction of two arches of the Bridge of 
London, at this period cost only twenty-five pounds. In the 
registry of the Priory of Bolton, in the year 1305, may be 
found this note: Pro ‘quodam libro Sententiarum empt. XXXS, 
It was the book of Sentences of the famous Peter Lombard. 
They would have got tevo fat oxen for the same price. 

In a deed of 1532, Geoffroy de Saint Liger, one of the 
elerks of the library af Paris, acknowledged ~ and confessed 
having sold and surrende1 ‘ed, under mortgage of all lis goods 
and ewarantee of lis body, a book entitled, Speculunt historiale 
in consuetudines Parisienses, divided hee bound in four vol- 
umes, covered in red leather, to a nobleman, Girard de Mon- 
tagu, Advocate to the King in Parliament, for the moderate 
sum of forty Paris livres | 

The book of Pierre Comestor, Scolastica ITistoria, taken at 
the battle of Poictiers, was afterwards bought for 100 marks 
of silver, (about 66 livres sterling), by the Count of Salisbury, 

Petrarch (who died in 1874), re iin in a letter addressed to 
his friend Penna, that Tuscus, lis master of grammar and rheto- 
ric, being a‘great libertine, was obliged, in order to pay his debts 
to pawn twu small volumes of Cicero. 

A very old document of the same period, (1393), the truth 
of which is peg rap! relates that Alazacie de Blevis, a 
lady of Romolles, wife to Boniface the Magnificent of Castel. 
lane, Baron of Germany, in making her will, bequeathed to a 
young lady, her daughter, a certain number of books in which 
were inserted all the body of laws, formed and designed on 
parchment in the most elegant hand-writing ; she enjoined her 
that in case she was about to marry, she should select a gentle- 
man of the long robe, a jurisconsult, and that at her death she 





» Timperly relates that in 1120, Martin, a monk selected by the Con- 
vent of St. Edmond’s Bury to transcribe a copy of the Bible, could not 
obtain parchment in England for this object. 
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th to him this rich and most valuable treasure, as 


would bequeat 
We may here observe that the 


being a pene of her dowry. 


Art of Printing was not at the time in use, or even discovered, 
oe being the originator, Gentlemen of Germany, 
nd such of the noble houses of Provence as possessed such 

volumes, alee them a great treasure and considered them- 
elves endowed with a rast an important inheritanee ; because 
braries containing such works usually cost a very large sum, 

! they could not be copied or transcribed foreven averv high 

8 men of letters were so scarce, So very difficult 
to be met with, and held in such high/esteem and veneration, 
those who could possessed themselves of those treasured 


es 
volumes, studied them eagerly night and day, and preserved 
them carefully.* 


In 1394, rhe d’Orleans bought of Oliver Lempire, a 
Breviary, bi a single volume, for 40 crowns in gold. Anot 


Brey ed in ae in two large volumes, covered in white 
I an was aan sed by the same prince, the 18th of Febru- 
ary a for 200 golden fraucs. 

In 1396, Jacq 1es Johan, grocer and burgher of Paris, sold 
to Lo . dake of Orleans, for the sum of 60 crowns, two 


books, “an which were coniained, the ivve du Tresor, 
the Livre des Rois, the Secret des Secrez, and the mi de 
Listrille bauvean, ali In one volume, illuminated and emblazoned 
with the: rns of the old Duke of Lancaster; and in the ae 
the Romant dela Lose, the Testament de maistre Jean de Meun, 
and the Livre des stews noralisé, Uluminated with azure and 
old, and contain e hkenesss s.T 

{1 1400 a copy of the Romance of the Rose,t was sold ait 
Paris, before the Palace gates, for about thirty-three pounds. 


4 








* i/Historie et Chronique de Provence, de Cesar de Nostradamus, 
Lyi a t, ITO lio p-. Di iO. 
rseee the i ibliothe leque de C'} uri es a’ ( yrle ans, a son C he iteau de Blois, by 


y . F conser Pshlathonana 
La Woux de Lincy, Bibliotheque de Ecole des chartes, vol 5. We would 
be abe to extract trom this Cat log ue the price of avery great number 
of books, but these volumes were almost all ornamented with such gor- 
l 


reousness. that it we ha : ef a 
geousness, thatit would be impossible to give a just idea of the relative 


Vaiue ot such work. 


+ Por an aceouwr gy ees Spee 7 r 
am account of this book see IRtisH QuarTEeRLY Review, 


No. 24, p. 673. 
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Les Heures which Charles the VI. gave, in 1412, to the 
Duchess of Burgundy, cost 600 crowns. 

An ancient scroll at the abbey of St Stephen at Caen, re- 
corded that in 1431 they parchased for seven franes the works 
of Peter Lombard. ‘Tins year they might have had, for 
the same sum, seventy bushels of corn. 

The 2nd of November, 3447, Lantimer de Gisors made a 
bargain with Guillaume Tuleu, proctor to the Hotel Dicuat Paris 
by whicl ‘h he obtained entrance into the hospital and periission 
to dwell there on condition of his bestowing a manuscript en- 
fitked Le Pélegrinage de la vie humaine, written about the vear 
1358, by Guilleville, a Bernardine religious of Chaales 5 in order 
said L: antimer ‘* to obtain. pardon of bis sins, and that our 
Holy Father the Pope would grant in his Bulls to tie Hotel 
Dieu the power of maintaining hin for that sum, and an iiten- 
tion also through God’s mercy for himnsell, his. wife, children, 
father, mother, friends, and benef; actors, bs ith living and dead, 
and especially his master Nicole Ducar, surgeon to King 
Charles, whom may God absolve for having given him this 
boo! ‘, ud may he participate with him im obtaining pardon of 


hi iS ss, ve 


About the middle of the fifteenth century, Cardinal James 
Piccolomim having requested the F lorentine, Acciaioli to pur- 
chase for him a Josephus, Acciaioli net daring to buy this 
work in corsequences of its very high price offered to the Car- 
dinal, three volumes of Plutarch for 8 crowns of Gold, and the 
Epistles of Seneca for 16 crowns. 

We fad inthe fifth book of the Zpistdes of Antonio Panor- 
milta, a inttos addressed by this savant to the King of Naples, 
Alphonso V. the enlightened supporter of literature, (who died 
in 1458). ‘The f ollowin ig is a translation : 

“ Having been apprised that the works of hie , In good type 
are selling in Florence for 120 golden crowns, I request your 
M ajesty to purchase in my name, and send to me tle works of 
tlis historian, that we have been in the habit of designating 
the Avug of Books. Ina short time I hope to be en: abled to 
procure money to reimburse you for this purchase. I desire, 
however, very much to know who has acted a wiser part, noBBIO 
or me. ‘He. in order to purchase a villa at Florence, sold ; 
Livy that had been magnificently transcribed in his own hand 
whilst I have sold an estate to buy a Livy.” 

We read in the twentieth epistle of Gaguin 4 Fichet, that, 
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having been commissioned by one of his Italian friends to pur- 
chase at Paris, a concordance of the Bible, he could only find 
one very well written copy, which the bookseller Pascliassius 
would sell for 100 golden crowns. a 

Louis XI having learned that the Faculty of Medicine were 
in possession of a manuscript of Rases, a celebrated Arabic 
Physician of the tenth century, demanded a loan of it from the 
Faculty for the purpose of transcribing it. We have here the 
reply addressed to him by the body. 

“Our Sovereign Lord, whilst in our humility we recom- 
mend ourselves to your favour, and desire to inform you, our 
Sovereign Lord, that the president, Messire Jean de la Driesche, 
has commissioned us to say that you can have the rescript for 
which you have sent, Zotum continens Rasis, in order to trans- 
cribe it; but as we possess but one copy, we require a guerdon 
for its security, Sire, being the most valuable and rare treasure 
in our faculty, and not to be procured elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
desiring with all our hearts to comply with your request, we 
will forward the book for transcription, provided you deposit 
certain vessels of silver and other securities to bail us as to its 
safety: this, according to the statutes of our faculty, must be 
complied with, having sworn on the Holy Gospel to guard 
and preserve it, which, without such observance could never 
have been accomplished. Praying to God, Sire, &e. This 29 
November, 1471.” Farther on it has been recorded that the 
security required by the faculty had been fixed to 12 mares of 
silver and 20 sterlings, and that beside Malingre should go 
security for a hundred golden crowns.* 

As night be supposed the discovery of printing pulled down 
rapidly the price of manuscripts. “What acts of thanks!” 
wrote Jean André Bishop of Aleria to Pope Paul IL, “should 
not the Christian and literary world render to you for having 
introduced printing into Rome. Is it not a great glory and 
honor for your [Holiness to have procured for so many of your 
poor people the facility of forming a library at comparatively 
trifling expense, and of purchasing for 20 crowns correct 
Volumes \ hich some time since could scarcely be obtained for 
100 crowns, though filled with the errors of the copyists ? At 


ee - — 





«é iS ‘hs TT , 4 Pe] ,/ ig Ld "IC ; . 
: Historia Universitatis Parisiensis,”’ by Du Boulay, yol. vy. P: 
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present we can buy a volume cheaper than formerly we would 
pay for binding.”* 

To couclude all we have written on the price and value of 
books before the discovery of printing, we do not consider it 
irrelevant to shew by the following catalogue that in 1521 a 
small classic library could be formed at but trifling expense, 
We copy it textually from an unpublished inventory tak en at 
Paris the 22nd of March, 1523, after the death of M. Pot, 
who whilst living had been the king’s councillor, president of in- 


quiry, treasurer and canon of La Sainte Chapelle of the Palace :— 
Sols. Deniers 


Turnois 


Aulus Gellius 7 “~~ edie ng SN ” 
Ariani prefacio de res gestas (sic) 
lexandri eis eis dete” 2 ” 

Cicero de officiis cam commento. 1 vol. .... 12 ” 
—de Natura Deorum, textus avec Sallus- 

tus cum commento ve oe 12 ” 
Tusculanes Ciceronis cum Commento .. 6 y 
Retorica Ciceronis cum Commento a 3 
Plura Ciceronis i cake parr | 9 
Commentaria Cesarii (sic), Venize am » 
Diogenes Laercius te ve. a 9 
Opera Dyonisii ae cece ee 12 99 
Herodiani historie — ” 
isidoris sinonima, escript a la maim 

en parchemin —.... wee tee «0 6 
Titus Livius, 3 vol. ° ike 9 
Lucianus cum interpretatione Erasmi .... 4 9 
Philostratus de vita Apolom (Apollon) ¥ Ie 
Opera Platonis el re ar ” 
Plinius, 2 vols. tea oni — 9 
Priscianus cum Commento .. os © 9 
Sallustius, impression d’Alde .... jelters Tae r 
Opera Senesce, 1 vol. san — i 
Suetonius cum commento, impression 

de Venize. ame sib in ‘9 
Cornelius Tacitus... ‘a 9 
Thucides (Thucydides) de Bel lo i +9 
Pelomponesaaco (Peloponesiaco) teak oan ” 





* Dedication of the ** Epistles and Treatises of Saint Jerome.” 
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The mannscript from which we have extracted these details 
forms a volume in quarto on parchment, and belongs to the ar- 
chives of Bourges. We are indebted for this communication 
to an enterprising and learned antiquary, M. le Baron de Gir- 
ardot Prefect at Bourges. . Chevillier’s Origenes de |’ Impri- 
mieriec de Paris, quarto, 1694, p. 819, may also be consulted. 

Our remarks have hitherto applied to the monastic scribes 
alone ; however, it is necessary here to speak of the secular copy- 
ists, who were an important class during the middle ages, and 
supplied the functions of the bibliopole of the ancients. But the 
transcribing trade numbered three or four distinct branches. 
There were the Librarii Antiquarii, Notarii, and the Ilumi- 
nators—occasionally these professions were all united in one— 
where perserverance or talent had accquired a knowledge of 
these various arts. There appears to have been considerable 
competition between these contending bodies. The notarii 
were jealous of the librarii, and the librari in their turn were 
envious of the antiquarii, who devoted their ingenuity to the 
transcription and repairing of old books especially, rewriting 
such parts as were defective or erased, and restoring the dilapi- 
dations of the binding. Being learned in old writings they 
corrected and revised the copies of ancient codices ; of this class 
we find mention as far back as the time of Cassiodorus aud 
Isidore.* “ ‘They deprived,” says Astle, * the poor librarii, or 
common scriptores, of great part of their business, so that they 
found it difficult to gain a subsistence for themselves and their 
families. ‘This put them about finding out more expeditious 
methods of transcribing books. They formed the letter small- 
er, and made use of more conjugations and abbreviations than 
had been usual. ‘They proceeded in this manner till the letters 
became exceedingly small and extremely difficult to be read.’+ 
Uhe fact of there existing a class of men, whose fixed employ- 
ment or profession was solely confined to the transcription of 
ancient writings and to the repairing of tattered copies, in con- 
tradistinction to the common scribes, and depending entirely 
upon the exercise of their art as a means of obtaining a subsis- 
tence, leads us to the conclusion that ancient manuscripts were 





: Muratori Dissert. Quadragesima tertia, vol. iii. column 849. 
t Astle’s Origin of Writing, p. 193.—See also Montfaucon Paleo- 
graphia Greca, lib. iv. p. 263 et 319. 
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by no means so very scarce in those days ; for how absurd and 
useless it would have been for men to qualify themselves for 
transcribing these antiquated and venerable codices, if tnere had 
been no probability of obtaining them to transcribe. The fact 
too of its becoming the subject of so much competition proves 
how great was the demand for their labour.* 

We are unable, with any positive result, to discover the exact 
origin of the secular scribes, though their existence may pro- 
bably be referred to avery remote period. The monks seem to 
have monopolized for some ages the “ Commerciwm Librorum,’’+ 
and sold and bartered copies to a considerable extent among 
each other. We may with some reasonable grounds, however, 
conjecture that the profession was flourishing in Saxon times ; 
for we find several eminent names in the seventh and eighth 
centuries who, in their epistolary correspondence, beg their 
friends to procure transcripts for them. Benedict, Biscop of 
Wearmouth, purchased most of his book treasures at Rome, 
which was even at that early period probably a famous mart for 
such luxuries, as he appears to have journied there for that ex- 
press purpose. Some of the books which he collected were 
presents fron: his foreign friends; but most of them, as Bede 
tells us, were dought by himself, or in accordance with his in- 
structions, by his friends.— Boniface, the Saxon missionary, 
continually writes for books to nis associates in all parts of 
Kurope. Ata subsequent period the extent and importance of 
the profession grew amazingly ; and in Italy its followers were 
particularly numerous in the tenth century, as we learn from the 
letters of Gerbert, afterwards Silvester IJ., who constantly 
writes, with the cravings of a bibliomanac, to his friends for 
books, and begs them to get the scribes, who, he adds, in one 
of his letters, may be found in all parts of Italy, both in town 
and in the country, to make transcripts of certain books for 





* In the year 1300 the pay of a common scribe was about one half- 
enny a-day, see Stevenson’s Supple. to Bentham’s Hist. of the 
Church of Ely, p. 51. 

+ In some orders the monks were not allowed to sell their books 
without the express permission of their superiurs. According to a 
statute of the year 1264 the Dominicans were strictly prohibited from 
selling their books or the rules of their order.—Muartene Thesaur. 
Now. Anecdot. tom. iv. col. 1741, et col. 1918. 

t Vita Abbat. Wear. Ed. Ware, p. 26. His fine copy of the Cos- 
mographers he bought at Rome.—Roma Benedictus emerat. 
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him, and he promises to. reimburse his correspondent all that 
he expends for the same.* te tae P 
These public scribes derived their principal employment trom 
the monks and the Jawyers; from the former in transcribing 
their manuscripts, and by the latter in drawing up their legal 
instruments, They carried on their avocation at their own 
homes, like other artizans ; but sometimes when employed by 
the monks executed their transcripts within the cloister, where 
they were boarded, lodged, and received their wages till their 
work was done. ‘This was especially the case when some great 
book was to be copied, of rarity and price; thus we read of 
Paulinus, of St. Albans, sending into distant parts to obtain 
proficient workmen, who were paid so much per diem for their 
labour ; their wages were generously supplied by the Lord of 
Redburn.+ 
The increase of knowledge and the foundation of the univer- 
sities, yave birth to the booksellers. Their occupation as a 
distinct trade originated at a period coeval with the foundation 
of these public seminaries, although the first mention that we 
are aware of is made by Peter of Blois, about the year 1170. 
We shall have occasion to speak more hereafter of this cele- 
brated scholar, but we may be excused for giving the ancedote 
here, as it is so applicable to our subject. It appears, then, 
that whilst remaining in Paris to transact some important mat- 
ter for the King of England, he entered the shop *‘ of a public 
dealer in books”— for be it known that the archdeacon was 
always on the search, and seldom missed an opportunity of 
adding to his library—-the bookseller, Peter tells us, offered him 
a tempting collection on Jurisprudence ; but although his 
knowledge of such matters was so great that he did not require 
them for his own use, lhe thought they might be serviceable to 
his nephew, and after bargaining a little about the price he 
counted down the money agreed upon, and left the stall; but 
no sooner was his back turned than the Provost of Sexeburgh 
came in, to look over the literary stores of the stationer, and 
his eye meeting the recently sold volume, he became inspired 
with a wish to possess it ; nor could he, on hearing that it was 





* Nosti quot Scriptores in Urbibus aut in Agris Italie passim 


habeantur.—Ep. exxx. See also Ep. xliv. where he speaks of having” 


purchased books in Italy, Germany and Belgium, at considerable cost. 
It is the most interesting Bibliomanical letter in the whole collection. 
t Cottonian MS, in the Brit. Mus.— Claudius, E. iv. fo. 105, b. 
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bought and paid for by another. suppress his anxiety to obtain 
the treasure ; but offering more money, actually took the vo- 
lume away by force. As may be supposed, Archdeacon Peter 
was sorely annoyed at this behaviour; and ‘* To his dearest 
companion and friend Master Arnold of Blois, Peter of Blois 
Archdeacon of Bath sent greeting” a long and learned letter, 
displaying his great knowledge of civil law, and maintaining 
the illegality of the provost’s conduct.* The casual way io 
which this is mentioned makes it evident thatthe * pzd/ico 
mangone Librorum’ was no unusual personage in those days, 
but belonged to a common and recognized profession. 

The vast number of students who,.by the foundation of 
universities, were congregated together, generated of course 
a proportionate demand for books, which necessity or luxury 
prompted them eagerly to purchase : but there were poor as well 
as rich students educated in these great seminaries of learning, 
whose pecuniary means debarred them from the acquisition of 
such costly luxuries ; and for this and other cogent reasons the 
universities deemed it advantageous, and perhaps expedient, to 
frame a code of laws and regulations to provide alike for the 
literary wants of all classes and degrees. ‘To effect this they 
obtained royal sanction to take the trade entirely under their 
protection, and eventually monopolized a sole legislative power 
over the Labrariz. 

In the college of Navarre a great quantity of ancient docu- 
ments are preserved, many of which relate to this curious sub- 
ject. They were deposited there by M. Jean Aubert in 1623, 
accompanied by an inventory of them, divided into four parts 
by the first four letters of the alphabet. In the fourth, under 
D. 18, thereis a chapter entitled ‘ Des Libraires, Appretiateurs, - 
Jurez et Knlumineurs,” which contains much interesting matter 
relating to the early history of bookselling. These ancient 
statutes, collected and printed by the University in the year 





* Epist. Ixxi. p. 124, Edit. 4to. His words are—* Cum Dominus 
Rex Anglorum me nuper ad Dominum Regum Francorum nuntium 
distinasset, libri Legum venales Parisius oblati sunt mihi ab illo B. 
publico mangone librorum : qui cum ad opus cujusdam mei nepotis 
idoner viderentur conveni cum eo de pretio et eos abud venditorem 
dismittens, ei pretium numeravi ; superveniente vero C. Sexburgensi 
Preposito sicut audini, plus oblulit et licitatione vincens libros de 
domo venditories per violentiam absportauit.” 

+ Chevillier Origines de l'Imprimerie de Paris, 4to. 1694, p. 301. 
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1652,* made at various times, and ranging between the years 
1275 and 14038, give us a clear insight into the matter. 
The nature of a bookseller’s business in those days required 
no ordinary capacity, and no shallow store of critical acumen : 
the purchasing of manuscripts, the work of transcription, the 
careful revisal, the preparation of materials, the tasteful illumi- 
nations, aud the process of binding, were each employments 
requiring some talent and discrimination, and we are not sur- 
prised, therefore, that the avocation of a dealer, and fabricator 
of these treasures, should be highly regarded, and dignified 
into a profession, whose followers. were invested with all the 
privileges, freedoms and exemptions, which the masters and 
students of the university enjoyed.+ But it required these 
conciliations to render the restrictive and somewhat severe 
measures, which she imposed on the bookselling trade, to be re- 
ceived with any degree of favour or submission. For whilst the 
University of Paris, by whom these statutes were framed, en- 
couraged and elevated the profession of the librarii, she required, 
on the other hand, a guarantee of their wealth and mental 
capacity, to maintain and to appreciate these important con- 
cessions ; the bookseller was expected indeed to be well versed 
in all branches of science, and to be thoroughly imbued with a 
knowledge of those subjects and works of which he undertook 
to produce transcripts.{ She moreover required of him, testi- 
monials to his good character, an efficient security, ratified by 
a solemn oath of allegiance,§ and a promise to observe and 
submit to all the present and future laws and regulations of the 
university. In some cases, it appears that she restricted the 
number of librarii, though this fell into disuse as the wants of 





* « Actes cuncernants le pouvoir et la direction de l'Université de 
Paris sur les Ecrivains de Livres et les Imprimeurs qui Jeurs ont 
succedé comme aussi sur les Libraires Relieurs et Enlumineurs,”’ 4 to 
1652, p. 44. It is very rare ; a copy was in Biblioth. Teller, No. 132. 
p. 428. A statute of 1275 is given by Lambecii Comment. de August. 
Biblioth. Cesarea Vendobon, vol. ii. pp. 252—267. The booksellers 
are called “ Stationarii or Librarii ;” de Stationariis, sive Librariis ut 
Stationarus, qui vulgo appellantur, &e. See also Du Cange, vol. vi. 
col. 716. 

t Chevillier, p. 801, to whom we are deeply indebted in this branch 
of our inquiry. 

t Hisi. Lit. de la France, tom. ix. p- 84. Chevillier, p. 302. 


_$ The form of oath is given in full in the statute of 1323, and in that 
of 1342, Chevillier. 
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the students increased. Twenty-four seems to have been the 
original number,* which is sufficiently great to lead to the 
conclusion that bookselling was a flourishing trade in those old 
days. By the statutes of the university, the bookseller was not 
allowed to expose his transcripts for sale, without first sub- 
mitting them to the inspection of certain officers appointed by 
the university, and if an error was discovered, the copies were 
ordered to be burnt or a fine levied on them, proportionate to 
their inaccuracy. Harsh and stringent as this may appear at 
first sight, we shall modify our opinion, on recollecting that the 
student was in a great degree dependent upon the care of the 
transcribers for the fidelity of his copies, which rendered a rule 
of this nature almost indispensable: nor should we forget the 
great service it bestowed in maintaining the primitive accuracy 
of ancient writers, and in transmitting them to us through those 
ages in their original purity.+ 

In these times of free trade and unrestrained commercial 
policy, we shall regard less favourably a regulation which they 
enforced at Paris, depriving the bookseller of the power of 
fixing a price upon his own goods. Four booksellers were 
appomited and sworn in to superintend this department, and 
when a new transcript was finished, it was brought by the book- 
seller, and they discussed its merits and fixed its value, which 
formed the amount the bookseller was compelled to ask for it ; 
if he demanded of his customer a larger sum, it was deemed a 
fraudulent imposition, and punishable as such. Moreover, as 
an advantage to the students, the bookseller was expected to 
make a considerable reduction in his profits in supplying them 
with books; by one of the laws of the university, his profit on 
each volume was confined to four deniers to a student, and six 
deniers to a common purchaser. ‘ The librarii were still further 
restricted in the economy of their trade, by a rule which for- 
bade any one of them to dispose of his entire stock of books 
without the consent of the university ; but this we suspect, 
implied the disposal of the stock and trade together, and was 
intended to intimate that the introduction of the purchaser 


would not be allowed, without the cognizance and sanction of 
the university.t Nor was the bookseller able to purchase 








* Du Breul Le Thetre des Antiq. de Paris, 4to. 1612, p. 608. 
t Idid. Hist. Lit. de la France, tom. ix. p. 84 
t Chevillier, p. 303. 
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books without her consent, lest they should be of an immoral 
or heretical tendency ; and they were absolutely forbidden to 
buy any of the students, without the permission of the rector. 

But restricted as they thus were, the book merchants never- 
theless grew opulent, and transacted an important and extensive 
trade ; sometimes they parchased parts and sometimes they had 
whole libraries, to sell.* Their dealings were conducted with 
unusual care, and when a volume of peculiar rarity or interest 
was to be sold, a deed of conveyance was drawn up with legal 
precision, in the presence of authorized witnesses. 

In those days of high prices and book scarcity, the poor stu- 
dent was sorely impeded in his progress; to provide against 
these disadvantages, they framed a law in 1342, at Paris, com- 
pelling all public booksellers to keep books to lend out on 
hire. The reader will be surprised at the idea of a circulating 
library in the middle ages! but there can be no doubt of the 
fact ; they were established at Paris, Toulouse, Vienna, and 
Bologne. These public librarians too, were obliged to write 
out regular catalogues of their books and hang them up in their 
shops, with the prices affixed, so that the student might know 
beforehand what he had to pay for reading them. Weare temp- 
ted to give a few extracts from these lists. 


“St. Gregory's Commentaries upon Job, for reading 100 pages, 
8 sous, ° 

“St. Gregory’s Book of Homilies, 28 pages for 12 deniers. 

‘‘ Isidore’s De Summa bona, 24 pages, }2 deniers. 

“ Anselm’s De Veritate de Libertate Arbitrii, 40 pages, 2 sous. 

‘‘ Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences, 3 sous. 

“ Scholastic History, 3 sous. 

“« Augustine’s Confessions, 21 pages, 4 deniers. 

‘Gloss on Matthew, by brother Thomas Aquinas, 57 pages, 3 sous. 

‘** Bible Concordance, 9 sous. 

‘‘A Bible, 10 soust.” 


This rate of charge was also fixed by the university, and the 
students borrowing these books were privileged to transcribe 
them if they chose ; ifany of them proved imperfect or faulty, 
tley were denounced by the university, and a fine imposed upon 
the bookseller who had lent out the volume. 

‘This potent influence exercised by the universities over book- 





* Martene Anecd. tom. i. p. 502. Hist. Lit. de la France, ix. p. 
142. 

t Chevillier 319,who gives a long list, printed from an old register 
of the University. 
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sellers, became, in time, much abused, and in addition to these 
commercial restraints, they assumed a still less warrantable 
power over the original productions of authors ; and became 
virtually the public censors of books, and had the power of 
burning or prohibiting any work of questionable orthodoxy. 
In the time of Henry the Second, a book was published by 
being read over for two or three successive days, before one of 
the universities, and if they approved of its doctrines and be- 
stowed upon it their approbation, it was allowed to be copied 
extensively for sale. 

Stringent as the university rules were, as regards the book- 
selling trade, they were, nevertheless, sometimes disregarded or 
infringed ; some ventured to take more for a book than the sum 
allowed, and, by prevarication and secret contracts, eluded the 
vigilance of the laws.* Some were still bolder, and openly 
practised the art of a scribe and the profession of a bookseller, 
without knowledge or sanction of the university. ‘Ihis gave 
rise to much jealousy, and in the University of Oxford, in the 
year 1373, they made a decree, forbidding any person exposing 
books for sale without her licence.+ 

Now, considering all these usages of early bookselling, their 
numbers, their opulence, and above all, the circulating libraries 
which the librari established, can we still retain the opinion 
that books were so inaccessible in those anteprinting days, when 
we know that for a few sous the book-lover could obtain good 
and authenticated copies to peruse, or transcribe? It may be 
advanced that these facts solely relate to universities, and were 
intended merely to insure a’ supply of the necessary books in 
constant requisition by the students, but such was not the case ; 
the librarii were essentially public Ledrorum Veuditores, and 
were glad to dispose of their goods to any who could pay for 
them. Indeed, the early bibliomaniacs usually flocked to these 
book marts to rummage over the stalls, and to collect their 
choice volumes. Richard de Bury obtained many in this way, 
both at Paris and at Rome. 

Of the exact pecuniary value of books during the middle 
ages, we have no means of judging. The few istances that 
have accidentally been recorded, aretotally inadequate to enable 
us to form an opinion. The extravagant estimate given by 





* Chevillier, 303, 
+ Vet. Stat. Universit. Oxonie, D. fol. 75. Archiv. Bodl. 
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some, as to the value of books in those days, 
jectural, as it necessarily must be, when we remembe 
price was guided by the accuracy of the transcription, 
dour of the binding, which was often gorgeous ne excess, 
by the beauty and richness of the illuminations. Many of 
the manuscripts of the middle ages are magnificent in the ex- 
treme. Sometimes they inscribed the gospels and the ven- 
erated writings of the fathers with liquid gold, on parchment 
of the richest purple,+ and adorned its brilliant pages with 
illuminations of exquisite workmanship. 

The first specimens we have of an attempt to embellish 
manuscripts are Egyptian. It was a common practice among 
them at first to colour the initial letter of each chapter or divi- 
sion of their work, and afterwards to introduce objects of var- 
ious kinds into the body of themanuscript. Thesplendour of the 
ancient calligraphical productions of Greece,* and the still later 
ones of Rome, bear repeated testimony that the practice of this 
art had spread during the sixth century, if not earlier, to these 
powerful empires. England was not tardy in embracing this 
elegant art.. We have many relics of remote antiquity and ex- 
quisite workmanship existing now, which prove the talent and 
assiduity of our early Saxon forefathers. 

In Ireland the illuminating art was profusely practised at a 
period as early as the commencement of the seventh century, 
and in the eighth we find it holding forth eminent claims to 
our respect by the beauty of their workmanship, and the chas- 
tity of their designs. ‘Those well versed in the study of these 
ancient manuscripts, have been enabled, by extensive but min- 
ute observation, to point out their different characteristics in 





* The Church of Norwich paid £22 9s. for illuminating a Graduale 
and Consuetudinary in 1374. 

t Isidore Orig., cap. ii —Jerome, in his preface to Job. writes, 
‘* Habeant qui volunt vetereslibrus, vel in membranes purpurus auro 
argentique colore purpuros aurum liquiscit in literis.” Eddius 
Stephanus in his Life of St. Wilfrid, cap. xvi., speaks of « Quatour 
KE vangelie de auro purissimo in membranis de purpuratis coloratis pro 
anime sue remedis scribere jusset.” Du Cange, vol. iv. p. 054, See 
also Mabillén Act. Sanct., tom. v. p. 110, who is of opinion that these 
purple MSS. were only designed for princes ; see Nouveau Traite de 
Diplomatique, and Montfaucon Paleog. Grec., pp- 45, 218, 226 for 
nore on this subject. 

* See a Fragmentin the Brit. Mus. engraved in Shaw’s Illuminated 
Ornaments, plate 1. 
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various ages, and even to decide upon the school in which a 
particular manuscript was produced. 

These illuminations, which render the early manuscripts of 
the monkish ages so attractive, generally exemplify the rude 
ideas and tastes of the time. In perspective they are wofully 
deficient, and manifest but little idea of the picturesque or sub- 
lime ; but here and there we find quite a gem of art, and, it 
must be ow ned, we are seldom tired by monotony of colouring 
or paucity of invention. A study of these parchment illus- 
trations afford considerable instruction. Not only do they 
indicate the state of the pictorial art in the middle ages, but 
also give us a comprehensive insight into the scriptural ideas 
entertained in those times; and the bible student may learn much 
from pondering on these glittering pages; to the historical 
student, and to ) the lover of antiquities, they offer a verdant field 
of research, and he may obtain in this way many a glimpse of 
the manners and customs of those old times which the pages of 
the monkish chroniclers have failed to record. 

But all this prodigal decoration greatly enhanced the price 
of books, and enabled them to produce a sum, which now to 
us sounds enormously extravagant. Moreover, it is supposed 
that the scarcity of parchment limited the number of books 
materially, and prevented their increase to any extent ; but we 
are prone to doubt this assertion, for our own observations do 
not help to prove it. Mr. Hallam says, that in consequence of 
this, “an unfortunate practice gained ground of erasing a 
manuscript in order to substitute another on the same skin. 
This occasioned, probably, the loss of many ancient authors who 
have made way for the legends of saints, or other ecclesiastical 
rubbish.”* But we may reasonably question this opinion, 
when we consider the value of books in the middle ages, and 
with what esteem the monks regarded, in spite of all their 
paganism, those “ heathen dogs” of theancient world. A doubt 
has often forced itself upon our mind, when turning over the 
‘crackling leaves” of many ancient MSS., whether the peculi- 
arity mentioned by Montfaucon, and described as parchment 
from which former writing had been erased, may not be owing, 
in many cases, to its mode of preparation. It is true, a great 





* Middle Ages, vol. ii. p.437- Mr. Maitland, in his “ Dark Ages,”’ 
enters into a consideration of this matter with much critical learning 
and ingenuity. 
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proportion of the membrane on which the writings of the mid- 
dle ages are inscribed, appear rough and uneven, but we could 
not detect, through many manuscripts of a hundred folios—all 
of which evinced this roughness—the unobliterated remains of 
a single letter. And when we have met with instances, they 
appear to have been short writings—perhaps epistles ; for the 
monks were great correspondents, and, we suspect, kept 
economy in view, and often carried on an epistolary intercourse, 
for a considerable time, with a very limited amount of parch- 
ment, by erasing the letter to make room for the answer. ‘T'lits, 
probably, was usual where the matter of their correspondence 
was of no especial importance ; so that, what our modern critics, 
being emboldened by these faint traces of former writing, have 
declared to possess the classic appearance of hoary antiquity, 
may be nothing more than a complimentary note, or the worth- 
less accounts of some monastic expenditure. But, careful as 
they were, what would these monks have thought of ‘* paper- 
sparing Pope,’ who wrote his [iad on small pieces of refuse 
paper? One of the finest passages in that translation, which 
describes the parting of Hector and Andromache, is written on 
part of a letter which Addison had franked, and is now preser- 
ved in the British Museum. Surely he could afford, these old 
monks would have said, to expend some few shillings for paper, 
on which to inscribe that, for which he was to receive his 
thousand pounds, 

But far from the monastic manuscripts displaying a scanti- 
ness of parchment, we almost invariably find an abundant mar- 
gin, and a space between each line almost amounting to prodi- 
gality; and to say that the “vellum was considered more 
precious than the genius of the author,’* is absurd, when we 
know that, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. a dozen 
skins of parchment could be bought for sixpence ; whilst that 
quantity written upon, if the subject possessed any interest at 
all, would fetch considerably more, there always being a demand . 
and ready sale for books.t The supposition, therefore, that 





* D'Israeli Amenities of Lit., vol. i. p. 358. 

+ The Precentor’s accounts of the Church of Norwich contain the 
following items :—1300, 5 dozen parchment, 2s. 6d., 40lbs. of ink 
ds. dd., ] gallon of vindi decrili, 3s., 4lbs. of coporase, 4lbs. of. galls, 
2Ibs. of gum arab, 3s. 4d., to make ink. We dismiss these facts with 
the simple question they naturally excite. That if parchment was so 
very scarce, what on earth did the monk want with all this ink ? 
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the monastic scribes erased classicad manuscripts, for the sake 
of the material, seems altogether improbable, and certainly des- 
titute of proof. It is true, many of the classics, as we have 
them now, are but mere fragments of the original work. Tor 
this, however, we have not to blame the monks, but barbarous 
invaders, ravaging flames, and the petty animosities of civil and 
religious warfare, for the loss of many valuable works of the 
classics. By these means, one hundred and five books of Livy 
have been Jost to us, probably for ever. For the thirty which 
have beeu preserved, our thanks are certainly due to the monks. 
It was from their unpretending and long-forgotton libraries 
that many such treasures were brought forth at the revival of 
learning, in the fifteenth century, to receive the admiration of 
the curious, and the study of theerudite scholar. In this way 
Pogeio Bracciolini discovered many inestimable manuscripis. 
Leonardo Arctino writes in rapturous terms on Poggio’s dis- 
covery of a perfect copy of Quintillian. ‘ What a precious 
acquisitiun !"? he exclaims, “ what unthought of pleasure to 
behold Quintillian perfect and entire!”’* In the same letter 
we learn that Poggio had discovered Asconius and Ilaccus in 
the monastry of St. Gall, whose inhabitants regarded them 
without much esteem. In the monastery of Langres, his re- 
searches were rewarded by a copy of Cicero’s Oration for 
Cecina. With the assistance of Bartolomeo di Montepulciano, 
he discovered Silius Italicus, Lactantius, Vegetius, Nonius 
Marcellus, Ammainus Marcellus, Lucretius, and Columella, 
and he found in a monastery at Rome a complete copy of ‘Tur- 
tullian.+ In the fine old monastery of Casino, so renowned 
for its classical library in former days, he met with Julius 
Frontinus and Firmicus, and transcribed them with his own 
hand. At Cologne he obtained a copy of Petronius Arbiter. 
But to these we may add Calpurnius’s Bucolic,t Manilius, 
Lucius Septimus, Coper, Hutychius, and Probus. He had 
anxious hopes of adding a perfect Livy to the list, which he had 
been told then existed, in a Cistercian Monastery in Hungary, 
but, unfortunately, he did not prosecute his researches in this 
instance with his usual energy. The scholar has equally to re- 





* Leonardi Aretini Epist. |. iv. eb. v. 
+ Mehi Prefatio ad vit Ambrosii Traversarii, p. xxxix. 
t Mehi Pref., pp. xlviii.—xlix. 
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gret the loss of a perfect Tacitus, which Poggio had expectations 
of from the hands of a German monk. We may still more 
deplore this, as there is every probability that the monks 
actually possessed the precious volume.* N icholas of T'reves, 
a contemporary and friend of Poggio’s, and who was infected, 
though in a slight degree, with the same passionate ardour for 
collecting ancient manuscripts, discovered, whilst exploring the 
German monasteries, twelve comedies of Plautus, and a fragment 
of Aulus Gellius.t Had it not been for the timely aid of these 
great men, many would have been irretrievably lost in the many 
revolutions and contentions that followed ; and, had such been 
the case, the monks, of course, would have received the odium, 
aud on their heads the spleen of the disappointed student would 
have been prodigally showered. 

Onicatn oF Printine.—It was about the year 1898 or 1400 
that Jean Gutenberg was born at Mayence.t 

In 1420 he was forced to exile himself in consequence of an 
insurrection which broke out in the city. We are ignorant 
what become of him during the fourteen following years, but 
know positively that in 1434 he resided at Strasbourg, where, 
two years later, he worked polishing mirrors and carving pre- 
cious stones. 

In 1436, he formed, with a certain Jean Rifle, for the 
achievement of some secret design, a society, which was after- 
wards joined by André Dritzehen and his brother Anton Heil- 
mann. In the deed which was registered in writing we per- 
ceive that the interests of the society were divided into four 
parts ; Gutenberg, who was the soul and spirit of this under- 
taking, reserved for himself two, having moreover allowed to 
his two latter associates the sum of 160 florins. Ere long 
Dritzehen perceiving that Gutenberg occupied himself secretly 





* A MS. containing five books of Tacitus which had been deemed 
lost, was found in Germany durirg the pontificate of Leo X., and 
deposited in the Laurentian library at Florence.— Mehi Pref. p.x\vii. 
See Shepard’s Life of Poggio, p. 104, to whom we are much indeb- 
ted for these curious facts, 

tT Shepard's Life of Poggio, p, 101. 

; t His father, of the noble family of Gensfleisch, bore the surname of 
Friele. He married Else de Gutenberg, and gave this latter name to his 
son Henne Gensfleisch Zum Gutenberg. The name of Gutenberg has 


} ren . =) ; 48 . } } 
been sometimes written Gudinberg, sometimes Gutenberger, and at other 
times Gudenburch. 
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with an invention, with the construction of which they were 
kept in total ignorance, obtained adinission with André Heil- 
mann to enter a new association by paying 250 florins. ‘This 
invention, with which the Mayengais occupied himself so 
mysteriously, was printing. 

André having died in 1438, his two brothers George and 
Claus, re-claimed from Gutenberg, either their admission into 
the society, or the payment of a sum of 100 florins, which the 
associates had reserved for the successors of those who died 
amongst them. A lawsuit was the result of this demand, 
when, after having heard a great uumber of witnesses, the 
tribunal acknowledged that Gutenberg was not bound to pay the 
inheritors more than 15 florins. It was in the depositions of 
the witnesses that mention was for the first time made of print- 
ing by means of moveable type, and this fact, of such para- 
mount interest, remained undiscovered up to the year .1745, 
when the keeper of records, Schoeptiin, found the deeds in an 
old tower of Strasbourg, the Pfennigthurm. ‘These documents 
written in German, the authority of which is incontestible, were 
published by Scheepffin, in his Vindiet@ Typographice. M. 
Léon de Laborde has recently made an accurate copy of them, 
to which he has joined a translation and the facsimile of several 
passages.* 

As their text has been the subject of various important dis- 
cussions we think it well to give the following extracts. The 
first part thus commences 

Item, Barbel de Zabern, deposes that he had one mght a 
conversation with Andres Dritzehen on various matters, that 
amongst others, having said to hin:  ‘ Will you not retire to 
rest at length ?’ he replied: ‘I must finish this before I do 
so. ‘Then the witness spoke thus: ‘ But God preserve me, 
what a vast sum of money you must have expended? Why 
that must have cost at least 10 florins.’ In reply he said; 
‘thou art a fool, if thou thinkest that that has cost me but 10 
florins? Hearken, know, that this has already cost me more 
than 300 florins, a sum more than sufficient for thy whole life, 
aye, it has cost me at least 500 florins. And that will be no- 





* See Débuts de l'imprimerie a Strasbourgh, Paris, 1840 in octavo. The 
original parts of the documents are preserved with great care in a cabinet 
at the library of the university of Strasbourg. 
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thing if it does not cost me still more, it is for this PR POR that 
| have pledged my goods and my inheritance.’ ‘ But,’ said this 
witness, ‘holy dolors, if it should not succecd what would you 
do then?’ To which he replied ; ‘ That is impossible, it must 
succeed ; before another year revolves we will have recovered 
our capital, and we shall all be happy unless it be God’s will to 
subdue us.’ Whi-94. 

« Item, the woman Ennel, wife of Hanns Schultheiss, timber 
merchant, deposes that Lorenzo Beildeck came at one time to 
the house of Claus Dritzehen her cousin, and said to lim. 
‘Dear Claus Dritzehen, Andrés Dritzehen had ii) pieces con- 
cealed in a press, and, Gutenberg requests you will take them 
from the press, and that you will separate them one from 
another, in order that they might be unintelligible, as he did 
not wish any one to understand them :’ this witness also de- 
posed that, when at the house of her cousin Andres Dritzehen 
she assisted in this work night and day. 

‘‘ Lorenzo Beildeck deposes that Jean Gutenberg sent him 
on one occasion to the house of Claus Dritzehen after the death 
of Andres his brother to tell Claus Dritzehen_ not to show any 
one the press he had under his care. He told me moreover, 
that by going to the press and taking the trouble of opening it 
with two screws, that then the pieces would become detached 
one from the other. He was then to place these pieces in the 
press or on the press, and no one after that could understand 
for what they were intended. 

** Jfem, Ilanns Dunne, goldsmith, deposes that he had, three 
years before, gotten from Gutenberg nearly 100 florins, for 
matters belonging to printing alone.” 

Lhe text, sometimes very vague, of these proces-verbaux 
have been examined and commented on in a hundred different 
ways by those who occupy themselves in studying the origin of 
printing, each seeking to draw from it a text for the system 
which they have adopted. 

There are four questions raised about the type: were 
they moveable or fixed ? Schepffin sustained the former 
opinion and Fournier the latter. Were they metallic or 
xylographic ; Scheepffin maintained that they of were lead, 
Fournier and Meerman that they were of wood. 

Does the word pressen which is very often used, imply the 
same meaiing as we give to the term press at that present day ? 
[his question has been resolved as the preceding, affirmatively 
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by some, negatively by others. It appears nevertheless certain 
that Gutenberg, according to the report of lis cotempo- 
raries, invented at Strasbourg a new species of writing carved on 
wood with moveable type. It is doubtful for which of lis type 
he employed metal, whether in engraving or in cast fount. 
« Besides, itis probable,” wrote M. de Laborde, ** that he com- 
posed in moveable letters some leaves of works of which he had 
the manuscripts beside him; he had undoubtedly re-printed 
some volume of great importance, and when he offered his device 
to his associates, they could then undertake works of greatest 
importance, a bible, for example. We can easily conceive that 
these four, men reuntted had undertaken what was altogether 
above their strength, the impression of a bible in folio, in 
double columns; and this supposition has been confirmed by 
tle evidence that the productions of the association ought to 
have found a quick and evormous sale at Aix-la-Chapelle during 
the grand reunion of pilgrims in 1440 ; and that another year of 
assiduous labour was requisite to produce something beside a 
bible, or a eatholicon, they should also be volumnious and 
worthy by their title to receive a good price.” * 

Gutenberg remained at Strasbourg for several years and 
returned in 1445 or 1446 to Mayence, where, from 1443, 
he had rented the house called Zam Jungen, in which he es- 
tablished at a later period his first presses. 

The considerable expense he had to undergo in order to ac- 
complisi this attempt, had completely cramped his resources. 
Fortunately he met with powerful support from his fellow- 
citizen, Jean Fust or Faust, with whom he became associated 
in 1450 by a deed, the copy of which has been preserved. 
lust engaged to advance to Gutenberg the sum of 800 florins 
in gold at 6 per cent interest, for the formation of the im- 
plements and instruments necessary for printing, and which 
were to be pledged to Fust; he, besides, giving 300 golden 
florins for what we would call at the present day general expenses, 
such as hiring domestics, rent, fuel, purchasing parchment, 
paper, ink, &c., the emoluments to be divided equally between 
the two associates. In case the society should be dissolved, it 
was agreed that Gutenberg should release his tools and re- 
imburse Faust his 8U0 florins, 


* See Biographie Michaud, t. XLVIIL.  p, 446. 
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In the earlier period of their association, Gutenberg and 
Fust do not appear to have made much advance. It seems ee 
according to a passage of an author of the time, that they id 
not at first make use of the moveable type that Gutenberg had 
employed at Strasbourg; it was necessary for them to have 
as many separate blocks as they had pages to print, and the 
leaves could only be printed on one side. They had probably 
been disheartened by the enormous expense entailed in en- 
graving moveable type on wood,* as also by the difficulty of 
giving to these letters and their tails equal dimensions, and of 
disposing of them in such a manner as that they would not be 
broken or put out of order whilst in press. Meerman, in his 
Origines typographica, maintains, however, that the tails, which 
were of box and separated in the centre, could very easily be re- 
united by a little cord or brass wire. The ancient printers of 
Mayence preserved, it is said, some of these letters of wood in 
their workshops, and it was customary to give one to each ap- 
prentice who was admitted as freeman in their corporation. 

After having printed on the fixed blocks of wood, a small 
vocabulary and a Donatus Minor,t Gutenberg and Fust de- 
tached from these blocks the type which they carved separately 
to render them moveable; there are a few specimens of this 
edition in xylography. 

About the years 1452 or 1453 they discovered a method of 
casting the figures of the Latin alphabet, which they called 
matrices, aud in these matrices they formed new type in brass 
or pewter. 

Notwithstanding this very positive testimony the honor of 
having invented the casting of the type was attributed ex- 
clusively to Pierre Scheeffer a workman of Fust t who was more 
likely to have improved on the invention of Gutenberg and his 
associate. We have here an explanation on this point from 
Jean Frédéric Faust d’ Aschaffenbourg, an extract frum his 





*Camus carved letters in wood, which, polished and arranged in 
proper order, brought him a profit of ten sous each. According to 
M. de Laborde, a letter in wood at the present day would be only value 
for three sous. 

t The Biblothéque Royale is in possession of two of these blocks, 
see Chronicon urbis Colonia, 1433, folio. 

} According to the incorrect custom of this period, the name of 


Schaeffer (Shepherd) was to be found translated in latin by Opilie 
among the historians of the time. 








Or 
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family papers, and transiated in Latin inthe Monumenta typo- 
graphia of Wolf (vol. 1, p. 468): 

‘* Pierre Scheeffer of Gernsheim, having conceived the project 
of his master Fust, and filled with taste for his art, discovered 
by divine inspiration the manner of engraving the type which 
they have called matrices ; and of casting by this means other 
type, by which they were enabled to increase them and give them 
the same form without being obliged to do each separately. 
He made without the privity of his master, a matrice in alpha- 
betical order, and shewed it to Jean Fust with-the type which 
he had cast by these means. His master was so delightful that 
in a transport of joy he at once promised his only daughter to 
Pierre, who espoused her shortly after. But they encountered 
as many difficulties in this species of type, as they did heretofore 
in the type engraven on wood, for the substance was too 
weak to resist the pressure. At length by the almalgamation 
of several other metals they discovered a substance which sus- 
stained the weight of the press.” 

There is great uncertainty regarding the first works printed 
by means of the process invented by Scheefler. However, with- 
out entering into any of the discussions, we will limit ourselves 
to the mention of the Letters of Indulgence granted by Pope 
Nicholas V. in 1454 to the faithful who, by their alms, aided 


‘the King of Cyprus, John II, to make war against the Turks: 


these were most likely printed in this type; the bible of three 
quaternions* of eight hundred and seventy sheets, and at- 
tributed to Gutenberg and Fust never existed ; but the edition 
of the bible in six hundred and forty sheets has been acknow- 
ledged as the most ancient, having been printed at Mayence 
between 1458 and 1455 with the type invented by Scheffer. 
The royal library posseses four sheets of a Donaé printed on 
parchment with the imprint of Mayence by Pierre Schceffer. 
These sheets found in Germany covering some books were col- 
lected by an inhabitant of Tréves who bestowed them on the 
library in 1803. Lambinet has given a circumstantial des- 
cription of them, At the back of the fourth and last leaf, may 
be read at the top of the page the following inscription in red 
ink ; Explicit Donatus, arte nova imprimendi seu caracterizandi, 





* The ancient printers gave the name quaternion to a collection of 
four leaves forming 16 pages in folio. 
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per Petrum de Gernsheym, in urbe moguntina cum suis 
capitalibus absque calami exaratione effigiatus. 

Gutenberg was as unfortunate at Mayence as he had been at 
Strasbourg. He had to sustain, in this city, a new lawsuit, and 
on this occasion lost it altogether. The following is the trans- 
lation of the original German deed relative to this affair. 

“Fust summoned Gutenberg to recover the sum of 2,020 
colden florins, accruing from the 800 florins he had advanced 
to Gutenberg, in accordance with the contract they had entered 
into: also £00 more florins, given at the demand of Gutenberg, 
to finish the work, besides 36 florins expenses and interest, 
which he had neglected to pay, not having sufficient funds. 
Gutenberg replied, that the first 800 florins, had, according to 
their letter of contract, been all at once employed in prepara- 
tions for their work; that he had offered to render an account 
of the last 800 florins, but that he had no idea he was to pay 
either interest or usury. The Judge tendered the oath to 
Fust, whether he had lent him the money, and he having 
taken it, Gutenberg lost his cause, and was condemned to pay 
the interest, and that part of the capital which he had employed 
for his own particular use. Fust then demanded and obtained 
a decree from the notary, Helmasperger, dated the 6th of No- 
vember, 1455.” 

This lawsuit caused a dissolution of the partnership, and 
Gutenberg finding it impossible to satisfy his creditor, was 
obliged to resign to him all his printing implements. Never- 
theless, he found another person willing to advance funds, in 
Doctor Conrad Humery, syndic of Mayence, and succeeded 
in establishing a new printing establishment in the same city; 
but the only typographical memorial that we can attribute to 
thei is a large work in folio, known under the name of Catho- 
ficon, bearing the date 1460, and entitled: Summa que 
vocatur Catholicon, edita a Joanne de Janua. 

The latter years of Gutenberg were spent very happily. 
ie was, in 1465, received amongst the gentlemen in 
vaiung on the Llector of Mayence, Adolphus I1., who granted 
hima pension; he died, however, in 1468, | 

We have not noted; in this biographical sketch, two 


writings cited in all the accounts given of printing. The first 


is a letter addressed from Strasbourg, in March, 1421, by 
‘ 7 . Ye . . 

Gutenberg to his sister Bertha, a religious in a convent at 
Mayence ; the second is a deed executed in 1459, between 
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Gutenberg, his brothers, and his sister, by which he undertakes 
to bestow | to the library of the convent where his sister dw elt, 
the books he had printed, and should print in future. A 
Histoire de Vimprimerie, published about twenty years since, 
by M. Schaaber, has proved in the clearest manner that 
the keeper of the archives at Mayence, Bodmann, who was 
assumed to have discovered these writings, had simply fabri- 
cated them, in order to relieve himself from the importunities 
of Oberlin, Fischer, and other bibliographers, who tormented 
him unceasingly toobtain forthem some souvenirs of Gutenberg.* 

After the separation from Gutenberg, Fust and Scheeffer 
preserved their workshop, and began to print anew. The first 
book known up to the present day as indicating a precise date 
of the name and residence of the publishers, is the Psalter of 
Mayence, which issued from their press in 1457. This book 
in large folio, regarded as a chef-d’ceuvre of its kind, was an 
epoch 1 in the history of printing. 

In what sort of type was it printed? This coetion was a 
matter of dispute amongst the savants; Van Praet thought 
they employed moveable type in wood, the number being so 
considerable, as to oblige them to have 640 for one page and 
2,060 for a sheet. 

The volume is composed of 75 sheets; it is embellished 
with 288 ornamented capitals, engraven in wood, with surpas- 
sing delicacy, traced in red when the ornaments are blue, and 
in blue when the ornaments are in red ; the largest capital letter 
is on the first page. It is printed in three colors, blue, red and 
purple, comprising ornaments 92 millimetres high, ‘and 108 
wide. It deer a Bencircled by arabesques of foliage and 
flowers ; in one of the bends of the letter may be discerned a 
hare chasing a flying partridge. 

The following inscription may be seen printed in red char- 
acters on the back of the last leaf :— 

Presens Spalmorum (for Psalmorum) Codex Venustate cap- 
italium decoratus rubricationibus que sufficienter distinctus, 
adinventione artificiosa | imprimendi ac characterizandi. Abs. 
que calami ulla exaratione sic effigiatus, et ad eusebiam Dei 
industrie est consummatus, per Johannem Fust, civem Mag- 
untinum. Kt Petrum Schetler de Gernszheim. Anno Dom- 


ini millesimo CCCCLVILI in vigilia Assumptionis. 


ee: 





* Lambinet has given the translation of these writings. 
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There are but six copies ef this edition extant, and each 
varies. ‘T'wo years later, Fust and Scheeffer published another 
work with the same type as the former, and comprising 136 
sheets. There are eight copies of it to be found at the present 
day in the Royal Library. 

The Pialietwls re-printed in 1490 and 1502 by P. Scheeffer 
alone, and in 1516 by J. Scheffer son to Peter. 

We have here the detail of the works printed by Fust and 
Scheeffer. 

1459. Guilelmi Durandi rationale divinorum officiorum. 
Moguntie, Joannes Fust et Petrus de Gernshezm, 1459, large 
folio. . 

This edition, looked on as a chef-d’ceuvre of typography, is 
probably the first work printed in moveable type bearing date 
and the name of the two printers. 

1460. Constitutiones Clementis Pape V. Una cum ap- 
paratu Joannis Andrea. Moguntize, Joannes Fust et Petrus 
Schoiffer 14.60, large folio. . 

1462. Biblia latina vulgate editionis, ex translatione et 
cum prefationibus S. Hieronymi. Moguntie, Joannes Fust et 
Petrus Schoiffer. 1462. 2 vols. large folio. 

This latter Bible, the first printed with a date, is famous as 
the Mayence Bible. There are various copies in vellum and 
paper. A copy which belonged to Coustard, Minister of the 
Parliament at Paris, and which perhaps is lost at the present 
day, contained a deed of sale in Latin of which the following is 
a translation. “I, Herman of Germany, factor to tie honest 
and prudent Jean Guymier accredited librarian to the Uni- 
versity of Paris, acknowledge to have sold to the illustrious 
and learned master Guillaume de Tourneville, Archpriest and 
Canon of Angers, my lord and very respected master, a 
Mayence Bible in two volumes for the sum of forty crowns, 
which I have substantially received ; a sale, which [ promise 
to ratify in the following manner :—guarantecing to my lord 
the indisputed possession of this Bible, against any claimant 
who may seek to dispossess him of it. In testimony of which 
l affix my seal this fifth day of April, the year of our Lord 
MCCCCLXX.” : | 
— 1465. Liber sextus Deécretalium Domini Bonifacii Pape 
VIII. cum glossa, 1465 in folio. 

Cicero de Officiis. Moguntie, 1465, in quarto. 

1466.Grammatica veius rhytmica. Moguntia, 1466,small folic. 

At the end of this work which contains but eleven sheets, 
may be found the following four lines which are rather obscure. 
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Artis ter deni jubilaminis octo bis annis. 
Moguncia reni me condit et imprimit amnis 
Hine nazareni sonet oda per ora Johannis. 
Namque sereni luininis est scaturigo perennis. 


Various explanations have been given of this quatrain ; 
the best, however, is that of George Bathon, Canon of 
Saint Bartholomew at Frankfort. Jubilamen, designating a 
Jubilee of fifty years. ‘Twenty nine jubilees make fourteen 
hundred and filty years. If twice eight years (octo bis) be 
added of the thirtieth (ter deni) the current jubilee would 
take place at the date of 1466. 

The two last lines indicate Mayence as the place where it 
was printed, and Jean Fust as printer. 

Fust and Schieffer did not limit themselves, in the saleof their 
books,tothetowns where they were published ; it is unquestionable 
that they established depots in Germany, Italy, France, andinthe 
most celebrated Universities. Naudéeven gave sanction toa fable, 
which has been repeated by several writers. He maintains that 
Fust having brought a great number of copies of the Bible of 
1462, to Paris, sold them at first as manuscripts at sixty crowns, 
and afterwards for twenty crowns only ; the fraud having been 
discovered, he was prosecuted by the purchasers, and obliged 
to fly. This story which is not substantiated by any authority, 
has been refuted by several critics, who have sought in vain 
amongst the parliamentary registers of Paris, for any trace of 
the prosecution against the printer of Mayence. 

Be that as it may, it is fact that Fust came to Paris in 
1466. It is even conjectured that he died there of the plague, 
which desolated the city in the months of April and September 
of that year. 

After the death of his associate, Pierre Schoeffer continued 
to print alone at Mayence, up to the year 1503, and had 
repositories for the sale of his books in several towns in France. 
He had for factor at Paris a German, named Herman de Stat- 
hoen. He having died there, the Royal Commissary in 
virtue of his right of escheat, seized and sold all the books 
and effects which were found on the premises; Scheeffer and 
his associate Conrart. Hanequis or Henlif, took active measures 
to obtain from Louis XI., an indemnity or restitution of the 
books which belonged to them. Their demand, supported by 
the King of the Romans, Frederick I1I., and the Elector of 
Mayence, was most succesful, and in the month of April, 1475, 
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the King issued the following decree, a portion only of which 
we give, as a detailed account would be quite uninteresting. 
“Tiouis, by the Grace of God, King of France. to our trusty 
and beloved councillors, ordained by us comptrollers of finance, 
greeting in all affection, on behalf of our dear and well beloved 
Conrart Hanequis and Pierre Schceffer, merchants and citizens 
of Mayence in Germany, who have been represented to us as 
devoting the greater portion of their time to the invention of 
the art of printing, by which means they have with much care 
and diligence succeeded in making several beautiful books of rare 
and exquisite workmanship, in which history and the different 
sciences have been portrayed ; some of those have been sent to 
various parts of our kingdom and even to our City of Paris, 
and its eminent university; that in order to dispose of those 
books, a commission was given to a certain man employed by 
them for that purpose; that with this man Herman de 
Stathoen, native of the diocese of Munster in Germany, they 
had contracted for the sale of a certain quantity of books, which 
they had sent to him and for which he was held responsible by 
Conrart Hanequis and Pierre Scheefler; Stathoen dying, ac- 
cording to the universal law of our kingdom his goods and 
effects were escheated, as no alien dying im our City of Paris was 
empowered to make a testament or dispose of any property in 
his possession. In this manner the books belonging to those 
men were seized by the commissary and the other officers of our 
kingdom, and in requittal for this loss, they demand from us 
either the books or restitution to the amount of the value of 
those books which they estimate as being worth the sum of two 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five golden crowns and three 
solstournois: Now, in consideration of the most high and very 
powerful prince our very dear and best beloved brother, cousin 
and ally the King of Romans, having written to us on this 
matter, and also, as we understand that Hanequis and Scheeffer 
are subjects to, and from the same country as our very dear and 
truly beloved cousin the Archbishop of Mayence who is our 
father, friend, confederate and ally, and who has also written to 
us on their behalf, for the love and affection we bear to them, as 
well as in requittal for the services rendered by Conrart 
Hanequis and Pierre Scheffer to science, and the public ad- 
vantage which their invention has bestowed in the increase of 
literature, we are willing to make restitution to the amount of 
the sum claimed of two thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
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golden crowns and three sols tournois and therefore agree to 
grant out of our finances the sum of eight hundred livres yearly, 
to commence the first day of next October, and to continue an- 
nually until the entire sum be paid. We therefore expressly com- 
mand and enjoin onr friend and leal Counsellor, Jean Brigonnet, 
comptroller general of our finances, to pay and deliver to the 
said Conrart Hanequis, and Pierre Schceffer or to their agent 
the sum specified, commencing the first day of October, and 
continuing annually till the entire sum of two thousand four 
hundred and twenty-five golden crowns and three sols tournois 
be liquidated ; signed this day by our hand and with our 
royal seal in discharge of our recognizances to Conrart Hanequis 
and Pierre Scheetler. 

Given at Paris the XXII day of Apmil, year of Grace 
MCCCCLXXV and the XIV of our reign. Signed Louis, King. 
The Bishop of Evreux and several others present.— Le Gouzy.” * 


Origin of Printing, Type Founding, Block, or Stereotype, 
Printing. 

These subjects perhaps ought to have been noticed in an ear- 
lier portion of our pages, but as it was not intended to go into 
any regular or systematic details or elaborate discussion, we 
shall introduce a few remarks from Ames’s Typographical An- 
tiquities, or an Historical account of the origin and progress 
of Printing in Great Britain and Ireland, being by far the 
most extensive work on the subject, and which has from time 
to time, been considerably enlarged by Mr. Herbert and Mr. 
Dibdin ; added to these, there are other admirable histories of 
the art, by Meerman, Bowyer, Nichols, Watson, Palmer, 
Luckombe, Le Moine, Hansard, Stower, &c.—But as it would 
be impossible to do ample justice to them all, we shall advert 
to the leading features of a few of the Printers, and their Bio- 
graphers. | 

Joseph Ames, the historian of British Topography, was born 
at Yarmouth, 1688-9, and apprenticed by hisfath er, the 
master of a Yarmouth trading vessel, to a plane-maker in 
Loudon. After serving out his time, he became a ship-chan- 
dler in Wapping, which business, notwithstanding his anti- 
quarian pursuits, he carried on until his death. He early 
discovered a taste for English history and antiquities; and in 
1780, the composition of a history of printing in England 





* See Mémoires de |’ Académie des Inscriptions, vol. XIV. p, 243. 
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being suggested to him, after a labour of twenty-five years, he 
brought out in one vol. 4to, 1749, Typographical Antiquities, 
being an historical account of Printing on England, with some 
memoirs of our ancient Printers, and a register of the books 
printed by them from 1471 to 1600 ; with an appendix con 
cerning Printing in Scotland and Ireland to the same time, 
He inscribed his work to lord chancellor Hardwicke, and was at 
the same time fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
being chosen secretary to the last of them. Sir Hans Sloane 
in particular showed him very great countenance, and left him 
trustee to his will. Mr. Ames died in 1739, much esteemed, 
Besides his great work, he wrote 4 Catalogue of English Prin- 
ters from 1471 to 1700, 4to ; 2. dn Index to Lord Pembroke's 
Coins ; 8. A Catalogue of Euglish Heads ; or an account of 
2000 English prints, describing what is peculiar to each; 4. 
Parentalia, or Memoirs of the family of Wren, 1750, folio. 
An enlarged edition of the Zypagraphical Antiquities was pub- 
lished by the late Mr. W. Herbert, vol. 1, 1785, vol.2, 1786, 
and vol. 8, 1790. A new and splendid edition of Ames and 
Herbert has since been presented to the world by the Rev. T. 
F, Dibdin. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that Mr. Cole, a celebrated 
Antiquary and collector, who was on friendly terms and cor- 
responded with Ames, should have drawn the following severe 
character of him, and which appears under the head “ Biogra- 
phiana” in the 24th Number of Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
Restituta, in article 8.—After copying the full title page of 
Ames’s Typographical Antiquities he says, 


‘I have written as follows on the back, of the title-page—The 
author, Mr, Ames, I was well acquainted with, having been several 
times to see him, in order to look over his curious prints, of which 
he had no small collection, especially of English heads; many of 
which at different times I purchased of him to add to my collection 
of the same sort. He lived in a strange alley or lane in Wapping: 
was a patten-maker, an Anabaptist, with a spice of Deism mixed 
with it. I have often thought it no small reproach and disgrace to 
the Antiquarian Society, to have so very illiterate a person to be 
their Secretary ; he could not spell, much more write, English: I 
have several letters of his by me at this time which prove it. It was 
by no means proper to have such a person in that station, which 
required reading aloud at the meetings of the Society, several papers 
in various languages often, of which he was used to make miserable 
work ; more especially when strangers and foreigners happen to be 
there, which was often the case. 

‘He was a little, friendly, good-tempered man ; a person of vast 
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application and industry in collecting curious old printed books, 
prints, and other curiosities both natural and artificial, It is to this 
must be attributed his office of Secretary to the Society; but surely, 
a Secretary who could neither read nor write, was an odd appoint- 
ment for a learned Society! He must have procured some one to 
have perused his book for him, which yet is full of blunders, and 
prove my assertion in an hundred places: the printers would correct 
the false English and spelling. 

«‘ What is singular, Mr. Stephen Wrenemployed Mr. Ames, an 
Independent, and Deist professed, to usher into the world the Paren- 
talia, or Memoirs of the Family of the Wrens in 1750, which through- 
out is a most orthodox book, full of reflections upon the fanatics of 
King Charles’s time.” 

‘* The origin of Printing, by multiplying letters, is intitled to the 
first place after the invention of letters themselves (though it gives 
light to all other arts) remains itself in obscurity, It has been the 
subject of repeated discussions. —Mr. Meerman is the last who has 
written upon it, and he has endeavored to reconcile some difticulties 
on this head in his ‘* Origines Typographice,” printed in 1765; and 
translated and abridged by Mr. Bowyer, in his two Essays on the 
Origin of Printing, 1784. 

“The more we reflect on the accidental discovery by Laurentius, 
of the effect produced by concave wooden types, the more we won- 
der that the mechanics of antiquity should never have applied the 
concavity of their metal inscriptions to the same use as those of their 
intaglios, and their liquid colours to an use similar to that which 
they made in wax.—But we are not here to extend our views beyond 
our own country. Whether Laurentius of Haerlem, Geinsflech, of 
Mentz, or Guttenburg, at Strasburgh, invented single wooden types, 
much certainly may be concluded, that the invention took place 
rather before the middle of the fifteenth century in Holland or Ger- 
many. We have a fact established beyond controversy, that WiLLIAM 
Caxton first introduced the Art of Printing with fusile types into 
England; and some suppose that Frederic Corsellis, or some 
foreigner, used wooden types a few years before him. Be this as it 
may, Caxton (an eminent mercer and negotiator) within a few years 
of the discovery of printing, is thought to have printed a French 
romance at Cologne in 1464.” 

“* William Caxton an Englishman, memorable for having first in- 
troduced the art of printing into his native country, was born in 
Kent about 1410, and served an apprenticeship to Robert Large, a 
London mercer, who in 1439 was Lord Mayor. On the death of 
his master, Caxton went to the Netherlands, as agent for the Mercers’ 
company, in which situation he continued about twenty-three years. 
His repute tion for probity and abilities occasioned his being employed, 
in conjunction with Richard Whitchill, to conclude a treaty of com- 
merce between Edward IV. and Phillip duke of Burgundy. He 
appears subsequently to have held some office in the household of 
duke Charles, the son of Phillip, whose wife, the lady Margaret of 
York, distinguished herself as the patroness of Caxton. Whilst 
abroad he became acquainted with the then newly discovered inven- 
tion of printing, by Joun Fusr. At the request of the duchess, his 
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mistress, he translated from the French, a work, pies “ pa 
«The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, gg - ig 

which he printed at Cologne, 1471, in folio, This | aa considered 
as the earliest specimen of Typography in the English Language, is 
reckoned very valuable. At the famous sale of the Duke of Rox. 
burgh’s library in 1812, a copy was purchased by the Duke of Devon- 
shire for 10G60/. 10s., which originally belonged to Elizabeth Gray, 
Queen of Edward the Fourth. A copy sold in West’s Sale W773, 
for 3Ql. 11s., an imperfect copy sold at Lloyd's Sale in 1816, for 
1267. After this he printed other works abroad, chiefly translations 
from the French; at length having provided himself with the Ineans 
of practising the art in England, he returned thither, and in 1474 
had a press at Westminster abbey, where he printed the *‘ Game and 
Piave of the Chesse,” generally admitted to be the first typographi- 
cal work executed in England. Caxton continued to excrcise his 
art for nearly twenty years, during which space he produced between 
fifty and sixty volumes, most of which were composed or translated 
by himself. Among his most distinguished patrons were John Islip, 
abbot of Westminster, and those two learned noblemen John Tibe- 
tot, earl of Worcester, and Anthony Wydeville, earl Rivers, Caxton 
died about 1492, and was buried according to some accounts at Camp- 
den in Gloucestershire ; though others state his interment as having 
taken place at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The following lines 
frem his epitaph are characteristic of the age . 

‘* Moder of merci, shylde him from th’ orribul fynd, 
And bring him lyff eternal, that never hath ynd.” 

Ames devotes 116 quarto pages to an account of Caxton, and of 
the Works that passed through his press; to Wynken de, Worde, 
the second Printer of note, he has bestowed 120 pages, and to Richard 
Pinson, 84 pages. He has also given portraits of the above person- 
ages, with one or two others, which I insert as fac-similes of the 
rude wood block devices, characteristic of the time. 

John Lettou and William Machlinia, or Macklyn, were cotempo- 
raries of Caxton, as wellas Wynken de Worde. “Lyttletons Tenures,” 
is supposed by Sir William Dugdale, to have been Printed by them 
in the reign of Henry Vill., and Dr. Middleton, in his discourse on 
Printing, supposes the above book to have been put to press by the 
Author, Littleton, who died 1481. It contains 108 leaves folio. 

Mr. Ames has placed John Lettou with William Machlinia between 
Caxton and Wynken de Worde which authorizes the supposition of 
Sir Wm Dugdale, and of Middleton. 

‘* Wynken de Worde. This famous printer was a foreigner, born 
in the dukedom of Lorrain, as appears by the patent-roll in the 
chapel of the Rolls. Our first printer, Caxton, when resident 
abroad, might probably meet with him there, and engage him to 
come over to England for a servant or assistant, like as John Faust 
at Mentz had his lad, or servant, Peter Sheoffer, whom they chose 
for their ingenuity and promising parts; and their after works shew 
they were not mistaken in their choice. However this be, he con- 
tinued in some capacity with Caxton till his death, 1491 ; and printed 
at his house in Westminster afterwards. 

If he was married or not, or had relations that came over with 
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him does not appear by his will; yet we find in the church-wardens 
accounts for St. Margarets Westminster, an entry made in the year 
1498. «Item for the knell of Elizabeth de Worde vi pence, Item, 
For iii torches, with the grete belle for her, v. iii.” Again, in the 
year 1500, —item for the knell Julian de Worde, with the grete bell, 
vi. pence.” 

«‘ By his connection with Mr. Caxton, and on account of this new 
art, he occasionally fell into the company and acquaintance of the 
learned and noble of this kingdom; and at length was appointed 
printer to Margaret mother of king Hen. VII. and grandame to 
Henry the VIII., ashe styles himself in 1509; which is the first 
year of thus describidg himself. 

« After the death of Mr. Caxton, he printed, in his house as afore- 
said; primarily it may be supposed with his types, sometimes using 
his cypher only, without the printer’s name; sometimes adding “in 
Caxton’s house;” and at other times, probably the latter part of his 
dwelling there, adding thereto his own name also. By his colophons 
we learn that he continued at Westminster until the year 1500, or 
very likely 1501; in which year we find in Mr. Ames, an account of 
only one book, ‘ Mons perfectionis,’ without any account where it 
was printed; but Palmer’s continuator has added “ ibid,” which must 
refer to Westminster preceding ; and he does not mention any book 
printed by him at the Sun in Fleet-street before 1503: however I 
find “ The ordynarye of crysten men” was printed there in 1502. 
We do not find any sign mentioned by him while at Westminster. 
It has been supposed that Caxton’s cypher might have been exhibited 
as a sign, but we find no imitation of this by either Caxton or him- 
self.” 

He printed Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Reruw.—The first - 
book printed on paper made in England. 

At the Duke of Roxburgh’s in 1812, a copy sold for 704 7s. An 
imperfect copy at the Sale of Stanesby Alchorne, Esq. in 1813, sold 
to the Duke of Devonshire for 131. 13s. 

Rowe Mores was of opinion that Wynken de Worde was his own 
Letter Founder, a circumstance that shews the rapid progress of the 
Art in England at so early a period; in fact, the circumstance can- 
not be doubted, for it appears that Caxton had him employed with 
Fust’s servant’s, at Cologne ;—amongst whom were also said to be, 
Pynson, Rood, Macklin, and Lettou. 

The great advancement and improvements in this beautiful Art, 
during the whole of the last and present centuries, has been truly 
astonishing ; aided by the taste and talents of the Caslons, Basker- 
ville, Fry, Figgins, Thorowgood, and others, as Type Founders. 

“* Richard Pynson, Esg., was born in Normandy in France, as 
appears by king Henry’s patent of naturalization, wherein he is 
styled “ Richardus Pynson; in partibus Normand, oriund.” How- 
ever there were of the same name in England, as may be seen in the 
church-warden’s account for St. Margaret’s Westminster, in the 
year 1504 ; * Item, received of Robert Pynson for four tapers iiii d.”’ 
Perhaps some relation of his. There was one also Philip Pinson an 
Englishman, who died of the plague, the 2d of December, 1503; three 
~ after he had been nominated to the archbishoprick ef Tuam, in 

reland.”’ 
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«‘ Whether this artist was apprentice to Mr. Caxton, as intimated 
by Mr. Lewis, is rather uncertain; nor can I see any reason for such 
2 supposition of him any more than of W. de Worde, whom he styles 
his foreman or journeyman: perhaps these characters may be equally 
true of them both, at different periods of time. However this be, 
Pynson himself in his first edition of Chaucer, calls Caxton his Wore 
shipful master—** whiche boke diligently ouirsen & duely examined 
by his pollitike reason and ouirsight of my worshipful master William 
\ axton,” &c.” 

Mr. Ames intimates that our artist was in such esteem with the 
‘lady Margaret, King Hen. VII's mother, and other great personages, 
that he printed for them all his days; but this does not particularly 
appear. 

He printed “ The life of a Virgyn cally'd Petronylla, whom Erle 
Flaccus desired to his Wyf.” 18mo. 

“A very rare Poetical Tract, consisting only of three leaves, 18mo., 
and which at Townley’s Sale in 1814, was sold for the very moderate 
sun of siz guineas, or two guineas per leaf, to Messrs. Longman and 
Co.” 

Mr. Heber bought a copy at Horne Tooke’s Sale in 1813, for the 
sum of six pounds, two shillings, and sixpence. 

‘¢ Pynson was the first who introduced Roman letters to this coun. 
try, and he was eminently successful in his publications, which con- 
sist chiefly of law books. He is supposed to have died about 1529, 

Psalmanaazaar intimates that this printer lived in the utmost fami- 
liarity and friendship with W, de Worde, and quite undisturbed by 
any mutual emulation or rivalship in trade; the contrary rather 
appears by their works, for they are found frequently printing dif- 
ferent editions of the same books, at or near the same time; not as 
partners, or the one’s name taken out, and the cther’s inserted to a 
certain number of the same edition. He tells us indeed that they 
printed several year books together : perhaps they might be joined in 
the same privilege or licence for printing them. 

Lieynold Woolfe, Esq., King’s Printer, “He was aman of eminence, 
a rood antiquary, great promoter of the reformation, and in favour 
with king Henry VIIL. lord Cromwell, archbishop Cranmer, &c. 
Jolin Leland was of his acquaintance. Our learned Kentish anti- 
quary John Twine calls him a German by nation, good man, aud 
w: il learned, and a very faithful friend of bis, whose kindness he had 
experienced ip prosperity and adversity, and who, when he was set 
at liberty from his imprisonment in the Tower, took him into his 
house, situ squaloreque obsitum, and entertained him there till be 
could return to Canterbury, to his own house and family. John 
Stowe observes of him, that in the year 1549, the bones of the dead, 
in the Charnel house of St. Paul’s, amounting to more than 1000 
cart loads, were carried to Finsbury field, and the expence paid by 
him. He spent 25 years in collecting materials for an universal 
cosmography of all nations, which though at his death he left undi- 

gested, he thereby laid the foundation of those chronicles, which 
atterwards were compiled by Ralpi Holinshed, who frankly acknow- 
ledge dso much in his dedication to lord Burghleigh. Those chron- 
icles Were published in 1577 by John Harrison his son in law; and 
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again with large additions, in 1587, by the said John Harrison, and 
others. We are further informed by Edmund Howes, the continuer 
of Stowe’s Annals, that if Stowe had lived but one year longer, he 
purposed to have put in print Reyne Woolfes chronicle, which he 
began and finished at the request of Dr. Whitgift, late arclibishop 
of Canterbury; but being prevented by death, left the same in his 
study, orderly written, ready for the press ; but it came to nothing.” 

‘‘ He settled his printing-office in Paul’s Church-yard, and set up 
the sign of the Brazen Serpent, which device he used to most of bis 
books, though he sometimes used that of the tree of charity ; his 
rebus you will see in the frontispiece.” 

The house, says Stowe, as I guess, he built from the ground, out 
of the old chapel, which he purchased of the king at the dissolution 
of monasteries, where on the same ground he had several other tene- 
ments, and afterwards purchased several leases of the dean and chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s. He followed his business of printing with great 
reputation for many years, and printed fer archbishop Cranmer 
most of his pieces, and for others of great note Henry Binneman 
was servant to him, who afterwards proved a good printer, and used 
the same device of the Brazen Serpent; as also did Joha Shepperde, 
another of his apprentices. 

*« He was the first who had a patent for being a printer to the 
king in Latin, Greek and Hebrew ; by which he was authorized to 
be his bookseller and stationer, and to print and publish all sorts of 
bouks in the said languages, as also Greek and Latin Grammars, 
although mixed with English ; and likewise charts, maps, and such 
other things, which might be at any time useful and necessary.”” He 
printed, 

** James Servingham Yates’s, Castell of Courtesie, whereunto is adjoyned 
the Holde of Humilitie, with the Chariot of Chastitie, thereunto an- 
nexed, 1582.” 

A Copy seld at the Sale of G. Steeven’s, 1800, for £2 10s. And 
another at Saunders’s Sale Room, 1818 for £23 10s. 

John Day, Daye, or Daie, wes born in St. Peter’s parish, Dunwich 
in Suffolk, to which he left agift; as appears by the papers of the 
late Thomas Martin, Esq.; of Paulsgrave, from Mr. Le Neve. He 
is supposed to have been descended from a good family, buried at 
Bradley-Parva, in that county. He bore for his arms, ermin, on a 
fess indented, two eaglets displayed; his crest, out of a ducal coro- 
net, a demi eagle with wings expanded ermin. He first began print- 
ing a little above Holborn conduit; and about 1549 removed into 
Aldersgate, where he printed, and, for his greater convenience, ac- 
cording to Stowe, built much on the wall of the city, towards St. 
Ann’s church ; he kept also, at the same time, several shops in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, where his books were sold. He had a li- 
cense in September, 1552, to print the Catechism, which K. Edw. 
vi had caused to be set forth, both in Latin and in Knglish: but as 
Rayvold Woulfe had a former privilege for all Latin books, he seems 
to have applied for redress ; accordingly among Cecil’s papers, pub- 
lished by the Rev. Mr. Hains in 1740, page 128, is this memoran- 
dum :—* Item, that were one Day, hath a priviledge for the cate- 
chisme, and one Reyne Wolfe, who hath a former priviledge for 
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Latyn Books they may joyne in printing of the sayd catechisme." 
However, it appears to have been determined that W olfe should 
print it in Latin, and Day in English, for thus we find it printed ; 
and Day in another license, dated 25 March, 1553, had privilege to 
print it only in English, with a brief of an A B C, thereunto an- 
nexed: Also, for the printing and reprinting all such works and 
books, devised and compiled by John (Ponet) now bishop of Winton, 
or by Tho. Beacon, professor of divinity ; so that no such book, be 
in any wise repugnant to the holy scriptures, or proceedings in reli- 
gion, and the laws of the realm.” 

He printed « The Whole Psalter translated into English Metre, 
which containeth an hundred aud fifty Psalms.” 

It is so scarce, that Mr, Strype tells us he could never get sight 
of it; and Warton, in his “ History of English Poetry,” points it out 
as a great rarity, adding “ It certainly would be deemed a fortunate 
acquisition to those capricious Students, who labor to collect a library of 
rarities.” 

‘««Its rarity is conjecture@ to arise from the circumstance of only a 
few copies having been given away to the nobility, by the Arch- 
bishop’s wife Margaret, to whom Fuller, in his “ Church History,” 
has given a very high character.” 

Mr. Ames then continues to give a full account of alJ the eminent 
Printers from Julian Notary in 1498, and William Faques in 1500, 
down to William Aspley, and John Bailie, in 1600, with a general 
history of Printing from its origin to that period; this elaborate 
Work, with Mr. Herbert's additions, form 1875 quarto pages, and 
Mr. Dibden’s edition still enlarges it. 

Mr. Herbert, after his labours in correcting and enlarging Ames’s 
Typography, from a single volume, to three extensive ones, concludes 
his history of Printers, and Printing in England at page 1467, and 
in the following one, thus commences his history of 


PRINTING IN SCOTLAND. 


Since an account has been given of printing in England, I shall 
now proceed to offer a few hints, relating to the rise and progress of 
the art in Scotland, which may be of use to sueh as would pursue 
this subject further, in that formerly antient kingdom. 

The late ingenious James Watson, who with Freebairn obtained 
a patent from Q. Anne, for printing in Scotland and was afterwards 
one of his majesty’s printers there in the time of K. George the 
first, did in the year 1713, publish a short history of the art of print- 
ing, containing an account of its invention and progress in Europe ; 
to which he added a preface, wherein he mentions three or four 
books, and as many printers of Scotland within my assigned time ; 
that is, from the introduction of the art there, to the year 16v0, 
which I shall take notice of in their proper place. He indeed sup- 
poses they had the art of printing early from their having a constant 
trade with the Low Countries; from their cases and presses being 
all of the Dutch make, till of late years; from their manner of work- 
ing, in distributing the letter on hand with the face from us and the 
nick downwards ; and their making ink, as the printers there do at 
this day ; but that the books may be lost, being either lives of saints 
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and legendary miracles, or of devotions then in vogue, carried away 
by the priests, who fled beyond the sea, or destroyed by the zeal of 
the reformers. His further account of the Scotch printers are later 
than my time.” 

‘The first book I have found mentioned by any, is, A breviary of 
the church of Aberdeen, printed at Edinburgh 1509, thirty-five years 
after the introduction of this art by William Caxton. The account: 
Mr. Ames had of this, is in a letter directed to his good friend, Dr. 
John Mitchell, from Mr. Charles Mackey, professor of history in the 
university of Edinburgh. The art with us is as early as 1509. I 
imagine, though I am not certain, that I have found Mr. Ames’s 
voucher for it. Mr. John Ker, late humanity provessor here, gave 
into the lawyers library an old breviary in octavo, for the use of 
Aberdeen, but the title page, and some sheets at the end are want- 
ing.” 

7 1510, another Breviary, was printed at Edinburgh, and Mr. 
Herbert remarks that they evince that Mr. Watson’s conjectures 
were well founded. 

During the succeeding space of forty years, to the middle of the 
15th century, about twelve books only were printed in Scotland. 

Mr. Herbert, after devoting upwards of fifty pages in describing 
Printing in Scotland, from 15u9 to the close of 1600; proceeds to 
the following account of 


PRINTING IN IRELAND. 


Ireland was one of the last European states into which the art of 
printing was introduced. Mr. Ames used his best endeavours to 
form thence an account of its rise and progress in that kingdom be- 
fore 1600; but all the information he received was the following: 

Extract of a Letter from Doctor Rutty, of Dublin, dated June 28, 
1744, tv Dr. Wittiam CrarK, of London. 

Thy commission for furnishing a catalogue of bouks printed in 
Ireland before the year 1600, I think I have had pretty good oppor- 
tunities of executing, and have accordingly made use of them. 
First, I had an acquaintance with a learned antiquary, who has made 
things of this sort his particular study for many years, who is able 
to furnish me with but one book, which he can assure me to have 
been printed within that period, which is this: 

The book of common prayer, and administration of the sacraments, 
and other ceremonies of the church of England. Dubline in officina 
Humphredi Poweli. Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum, anno 
Domini 1551.” In black letter, a large quarto. 

Next, I had recourse to the large library of Dr. Worth, a late 
eminent physician here, who was eminently curious in collecting an- 
tient pieces, but there I found but one printed here so early as 1633. 
Lastly, on perusing the catalogue of the college library, I found 
within the period by thee limited, but that one individual book, as 
above recited. The truth is, printing is but of a very late date in 
Ireland. Here were indeed some few authors within that period, 
but their works were printed abroad as in England, France, Flanders, 
Italy, &c. ven down to 1700 very few books were printed here, 
but whatever was written here, was generally printed in London; 
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even now the printing trade here cunsists chiefly in reprinting books 
printed in London, and they that value their reputation, commonly 
send their writings to England to be printed. And this is all the 
satisfaction in my power to give thy friend, on this account. 

“The following books purporting to have been printed at Water- 
ford, are thought to have been printed in England, having no assur - 
ance of any press being set up so early at Waterford ; besides it 
must have been as dangerous printing these books openly there 
during queen Mary’s reign as in England; therefore they more pro- 
perly belong to our General History: however we have given them 
a place here ; one of them bearing the superscription 5 and the other 
having the same types, on the authority of Maunsell. 

«“ Warranted tidings from Ireland,” was the first newspaper 
printed here, which was in 1641.” ' 

In noticing Printing in England, at the commencement of the 17th 
century, I alluded to the Elder Bowyer, and referred to the works 
that passed through, or were connected with his press to the year 
1732, which with Mr. Nichols’s mass of Literary information, 
oceupies a volume of 700 pages. 

In 1712-18, the elder Bowyer, after having for thirteen years 
pursued business with unremitted industry and unsullied reputation, 
was, in one fatal night, reduced to absolute want, by a calamitous 
fire. Every one who knew the respectable sufferer was instant and 
anxious, either to relieve, or to sympathize in his great affliction ; 
and Mr, Bowyer on this occasion, received from Dean Stanhope 
one of the most excellent and affecting letters that so melancholy an 
event could be supposed to suggest. It was written in haste the very 
day after ; and speaks indubitably, the language of the heart. 

The younger Bowyer never forgot this striking testimony of re- 
gard for his parent. 

A similar accident occurred in the Office of Mr. Nichols, in 1808, 
nearly a century afterwards.—In both instances Literary property to 
a vast amount was destroyed. 

Of the second Wm. Bowyer, (born 1699, died 1777,) son of the 
preceding—Mr. Nichols gives a voluminous account, and of the 
annals of his Press from 1732 to 1777,. Mr. N. entered into part- 
nership with him in 1766. 

[ shall now select the following abridged account of him, which 
appears In Gorton, from the Gentleman’s Magazine. “ WriuLtam 
Bowyer an English printer and classical scholar of eminence in the 
last century,” was a native of London, where his father, also a prin- 
ter, carried on business. The son acquired the rudiments of learning 
under Ambrose Bonwicke, a vonjuring clergyman, and was after- 
wards admitted a sizar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, but left 
the university without a degree in 1722, and became an associate in 
trade with his father. In !729 he obtained the office of printer, of 
the votes of the house of commons, which he held nearly 50 years. 
He was subsequently appointed printer to the Society of Antiquarians, 
of which learned body he was admitted a member ; and on the death 
of Samuel Richardson in 1761, the interest of Lord Macclesfield 
procured him the appointment of printer to the Royal Society. In 
1768 he was nominated printer of the journals of the house of Lords 
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and the rolls of Parliament. He died in 1777, aged 78, and was 
interred in the church of Low Layton in Essex. By his will he 
bequeathed a considerable sum of money, in trust to the Stationers’ 
Company, for the relief of decayed printers or compositors. His 
principal literary production was an edition of the New Testament 
in Greek, with critical notes and emendations, He also published 
several philological tracts, and added notes and observations to some 
of the learned works that issued from his press. About ten years 
previous to his decease, he entered into partnership with Mr. John 
Nichols, who shortly after that event published a small volume of 
biographical anecdotes of Bowyer and his learned cotemporaries, 
which formed the basis of his “* Literary anecdotes of the 18th Cen- 
tury,” 9 vols. 8vo., a work containing a vast mass of indigested ma- 
terials for a history of English literature during the period to which 
it relates.” 

It is highly creditable to Bowyer and to Nichols, in having main- 
tained the highest respect from the first rate Literary characters for 
more than a century, and it is no less remarkable, that they have 
printed the Votes of Parliament not only during that period, than it 
must be gratifying, that they are now printed by J. B. Nichols, Esq., 
Son and successor to as extraordinary a man, as an author and 
printer, as the last century has produced. 

Mr. Nichols does not appear to have been ambitious of printing, 
what is called fine work, hot pressing, &c. He left that to Bensley, 
Bulmer, Davison, Whittingham and others, who were particularly 
laid out for the fine, or superior style of Printing—in fact Mr. N— 
from the very nature and extent of his avocations and occupation, 
could not attend to the minutie of that branch of the trade, so pecu- 
liar to itself. I have before observed that from this voluminous 
Writer, having not only Printed all his own Works, (exceeding up- 
wards of one hundred Volumes,) but also Edited and Printed the 
most extensive Monthly Periodical the Gentleman's Magazine, and 
the Votes of the House of Commons, besides general work, for more 
than half a century, the tedious process of fine Work, pressing, and 
hot-pressing, &c., could not be contemplated or expected. The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine alone may almost be considered a closely printed 
Monthly Volume. 

Mr. John Bowyer Nichols is following similar noble pursuits to 
those of his late amiable Father, who states, that his son was enjoined 
by the great antiquarian Gough, to assist his executors in trans- 
mitting his Library to Oxford ; and Owen Manning acknowledges 
his great obligations to him, for his indefatigable attention in cor- 
recting his History of Surrey.—Mr. J. B. Nichols also edited the 
last edition of the Life and Errors of John Dunton, has displayed 
considerable literary taste, and been an ornament to his profession 
as a priuter. 


TYPE FOUNDING. 


Of the improvement in Type Founding from the time of our pre- 
decessors, down to the commencement of the 18th century, Caslon 
appears the first, and the family ever since bave continued to main- 
tain its pre-eminence. 
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Mr. Nichols gives along and interesting account of him in dif. 
ferent parts of his Work. I can only select the following : 

Mr. William Caslon, born in that part of the town of Hales Owen 
which is situated in Shropshire, in 1692, and who is justly styled by 
Mr. Rowe Mores the “ Corypheus of Letter-founders,” was not 
trained to that business ; which is a handy work, so concealed among 
the artificer of it,” that Mr. Moxon, in his indefatigable researches 
on that subject,’ ‘‘ could not discover that any one had taught it any 
other ; but every one that had used it, learnt it of his own genuine 
inclination.” 

Mr. Caslon’s first residence was in Vine-street in the Minories, 
where one considerable branch of his employment was to make tools 
for the book-binders and for the chasing of silver plate. Whilst he 
was engaged in this employment, the elder Mr. Bowyer accidentally 
saw in the shop of Mr. Daniel Browne, bookseller, near ‘l'emple Bar, 
the lettering of a book uncommonly neat; and enquiring who the 
Artist was by whom the letters were made, Mr Caslon was intro- 
duced to his acquaintance, and was taken by him to Mr. James’s 
Foundry in Bartholomew close. Caslon had never before that time 
seen any part of the business; and being asked by his friend if he 
thought he could undertake to cut types, he requested a single day 
to consider of the matter, and then replied he had no doubt but he 
could. From this answer Mr. Bowyer lent him 2004. Mr. Bettenham 
lent him the same sum, and Watts 100/.; and by that assistance our 
ingenious Artist applied himself assiduously to his new pursuit, and 
was eminently successful —The three printers above mentioned were 
of course his constant customers. 

In the Universal Magazine for June 1750, is a good view of Mr. 
Caslon’s workshop in Chiswell-street, with portraits of six of his 
workmen, Mr. Caslon was three times married. The name of his 
second wife was Longman; of the third Waters, and with each of 
these ladies he had a good fortune. The abilities of his son William 
appeared to great advantage in a specimen of types of the learned 
languages in 1748—His younger son, Mr. Thomas .Caslon, was 
— of the Stationers’ Company in 1782; and died March 29, 

(Ov. 

Mr. William Caslon died in 1778, leaving a Widow who conducted 
the business with extraordinary ability, until her death, on the 23rd 
of October, 1795—Aged about 70, After the death of the mother, 
there were still two very large foundries carried on; one of them by 
a third William Caslon, who having quitted Moorfields, had become 
the purchaser of the Jackson foundry in Dorset-street ; since given 
up to his son, a fourth William Caslen, a young man of considerable 
abilities, to whom I cannot recommend a better model than his great 
grand-father, who was universally esteemed as a first-rate artist, a 
tender master, and an honest, friendly, and benevolent man.—The 
original foundry in Chiswell-street was purchased by Mr. Charles 
Cathe: wood, a distant relation, who died June 7, 1809, wt. 45; and 
is now carried on by Mr. Henry Caslon (another great-grandson of 
the first William) under the firm of Caslon and Livermore. 

Jackson and Cottrell, were eminent in their day. Mr. Jackson had 
acquired some considerable property, the bulk of which, having left 
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no child, he directed to be equally divided between fourteen nephews 
and nieces. On his only apprentice, Mr. Vincent Figgins, the man- 
tle of his predecessor has fallen. With an ample portion of his 
kind instructor's reputation he inherits a considerable share of his 
talents and his industry ; and has distinguished himself by the many 
beautiful specimens he bas produced, and particularly of Oriental 
types. 
: cies and Thorowgoud, have always stood high in the estimation 
of first rate judges ; they are succeeding in all the beauties, chaste- 
ness, and improvements of the Art. 

The Frys have also been eminent in this beautiful art, particularly 
Edmund, whom Watt in his Bibliotheca Brit. thus designates. 

«Edmund Fry, M.D., produced specimens of Printing Types, 
1785-98. also Pantographia ; containing copies of all the known Al- 
phabets in the world, and specimens of all well authenticated lan- 
guages, in a large octavo volume, price 2 guineas; this interesting 
and laborious Work, is executed with great neatness.” 


Mr. JOHN BASKERVILLE. 


I eannot slightly pass by this extraordinary Letter Founder? 
Printer, Paper maker, Ink maker, &c.—In my History and Topo- 
graphy of Warwickshire,” I devoted, with the aid of his Biographers, 
about a dozen pages to him, of which I here present asmall portion. 
Mr. Hutton says, ‘‘ he was in succession—a stone cutter, a school- 
master, a japanner, and lastly an eminent type founder and printer ; 
he gave his name to the first, and his establishment and fame to that 
of the other. The pen of the historian rejoices in the actions of the 
great; the fame of the deserving, like an oak tree, is of sluggish 
growth, the present generation becomes debtor to him who excels, 
but the future will repay that debt with more than simple interest. 
The still voice of fame may warble in his ears towards the close of 
life, but her trumpet seldom sounds in full clarion, till those ears are 
stopped by the finger of death.” 

Of Mr. John Baskerville, Mr. Nichols, who appears like myself to 
have been indebted to Mr. Hutton, states that “this celebrated 
printer was born at Wolverly, in the county of Worcester, in 1706, 
heir to the paternal estate of £60 per annum, which in fifty years 
after, while in his own possession, had increased to £90, and this 
estate, with an exemplary filial piety and generosity, he allowed to 
his parents until their deaths, which happened at an advanced age.” 
Mr. Nichols says that he was brought up to no occupation, but Mr. 
Hutton asserts that he was trained to that of a stone cutter, but 
they agree as to his becoming a schoolmaster in 1726, and that in 
about ten years after he taught school in Birmingham, and wrote an 
excellent hand. Both circumstances account for his subsequent 
skill and talent in the formation of letters. It appears that he was 
not even confined to his early predilections, for previously to his at- 
tempt at printing, he found that painting accorded with his taste,and 
in despite of the odium cast upon, what is termed ‘‘tea board painting,” 
he entered into that lucrative branch at his then residence, No. 22, 
in Moor-street. His biographer, Hutton, observes that, in 1745, * he 
took a building lease of about eight acres north west of the town, to 
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which he gave the name of Easy hill, converted it into a little Eden, 
and built a house in the centre ; but the town, as if conscious of his 
merit, followed his retreat, and surrounded it with buildings. Here 
he continued the business of a japanner for life ; his carriage, (each 

annel of which was a distinct picture, and might be considered as 
the pattern card of his trade,) was drawn by a beautiful pair of cream 
coloured horses. His inclination for letters induced him in 1750, to 
turn his thoughts to the press. He spent many years in the uncer- 
tain pursuit, sank £600 before he could produce one letter to please 
himself, and some thousands before the shallow stream of profit 
began to flow. His first attempt, in 1756, was a quarto edition of 
Virgil,—price one guinea, now worth several.” This according to 
Nichols, he reprinted in 1758, and was employed by the University 
of Oxford upon an entirely new-faced Greek type. 

The talents of Mr. Baskerville were now very generally appreciated; 
the celebrated Mr. Derrick, 1n a letter to the Earl of Cork, July 15, 
1760, containing a description of Birmingham, says, “I need not 
remind your Lordship, that Baskerville, one of the best printers in 
the world, resides near this town. His house stands at about half-a- 
mile’s distance, on an eminence that commands a fine prospect. | 
paid him a visit and was received with great politeness, though an 
entire stranger. His apartments are elegant ; his stairease is par- 
ticularly curious ; and the room in which he dines, and ealls a smoak- 
ing room, is very handsome. ‘The grate and furniture belonging to 
it are, I think, of bright wrought iron, and cost him a good round 
sum. He has just completed an elegant octavo common prayer 
book ; has a scheme for publishing a folio edition of the Bible; and 
will soon finish a beautiful collection of fables, by the ingenious Mr. 
Dodsley. He manufactures his own paper, types and ink ; and they 
are remarkably good. ‘This ingenious artist carries on a great trade 
in the japan way, in which he shewed several useful articles such as 
candlesticks, stands, salvers, waiters, bread baskets, tea boards, &c., 
elegantly designed and highly finished. Baskerville is a great che- 
risher of genius, which he loses no opportunity of cultivating.” 

In 1764, Mr. Baskerville received the following curious letter 
from the celebrated Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

* Craven-street, London, 1764.” 
‘“‘ Dear Sir, 

‘* Let me give you a pleasant instance of the prejudice some have 
entertained against your work. Soon after I returned, discoursing 
with a gentleman respecting the artists of Birmingham, he said, 

you would be the means of blinding all the’people in the nation, for 
the strokes of your letters, being too thin and narrow, hurt the eye, 
and he never could read a line of them without pain.” “I thought 
(said 1) you were going to complain of the gloss on the paper some 
object to.” ** No, no, (says he) I have heard that mentioned, but it 
is not that, it is in the netural and easy proportion between the height 
and thickness of the stroke, which makes the common printing so 
much more cémfortable to the eye.” You see this gentleman was a 
connoisseur, Tn vain bl endeavoured to support your character 
against the charge; he knew what he felt, and could see the reason 
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of it, and several other gentlemen opone. is friends had made the 
same observations, &c. Yesterday he called to visit me, when mis- 
chievously bent to try his jndgment, I stept into my closet, tore off 
the top of Mr. Caslon’s specimen, and produced it to him as yours, 
brought with me from Birmingham, saying, * I had been examining 
it since he spoke to me, and could not for my life perceive the dis- 
proportion he mentioned, desiring him to point it out to me.” He 
readily undertook it, and went over the several founts, shewing me 
everywhere what he thought instances of that disproportion, and 
declared, that he could not then read the specimen without feeling 
very strongly the pain he had mentioned to me.” I spared him that 
time the confusion of being told, that these were the types he had been 
reading all his life, with so much ease to his eyes; the types his 
adored Newton is printed with, on which he has pored not a little ; 
nay, the very types his own book is printed with, for he is himself an 
author, and yet never discovered this painful disproportion in them, 
till he thought they were yours.” 
“Tam, &c.” 
“B. FRANKLIN.” 


In 1765, he applied to Dr. Franklin, then at Paris, and afterwards 
auibassador from America, to sound the Literati, respecting the 
purchase of his types ; but received for answer, ‘* That the French 
reduced by the war in 1756, were so far from pursuing schemes of 
taste, that they were unable to repair the public buildings, but suf- 
fered the scaffolding to rot before them.” After this we hear nothing 
of Mr. Baskerville as a printer. He died without issue, in Jan. 8, 
i775: butit is painful to observe, that in the last solemn act of his 
lite, he seriously avowed his total disbelief of christianity. 

| have a copy of his Will, but some parts of it are objectionable, 
which the following inscription on his tomb would imply :— 


* Stranger, 


“ Beneath this stone, in unconscerated ground, a friend to the liber- 
ties of mankind directed his body to be inurned.” 

‘* May his example contribute to emancipate thy mind—from the 
idle fears of Superstition and the wicked arts of Priesthood.” 

The principal part of his fortune, amounting to about £12,000, he 
left to his widow; who sold the stock, and retired to the house 
which her husband had built. 

Many efforts were used after his death to dispose of the types ; but 
no purchaser could be found in the whole commonwealth of letters. 
The universities rejected the offer. (Huttun says coldly) ** The 
London buvksellers (Mr. Nichols says) preferred the sterling types 
of Caslon and his apprentice, Jackson.” Hutton says, * they under- 
stand no science like that of profit. The valuable property, there- 
fore, lay a dead weight, till purchased by a literary society at Paris, 
in 1779, for £3700. Invention seldom pays the inventor. If you 
ask what fortune Baskerville ought to have been rewarded with ? 
The most that can be comprised in five figures. If you further ask 
what he possessed ?—the least; but none of it squeezed from the 
press. What will the shade ofthis great man think, if capable of 
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thinking, that he has spent a fortune of opulence, and a life of genius, 
in carrying to perfection the greatest of all human inventions, and 
that his productions, slighted by his country, were hawked over 
Europe in quest of a bidder.” Mrs. Baskerville died in March, 1788, 

«* We must admire, if we do not imitate, the taste and economy of 
the French nation, who, brought by the British arms, 1762, to the 
verge of ruin, rising above distress, were able in seventeen years to 
purchase Baskerville’s elegant types, refused by his own country, and 
to expend an hundred thousand pounds in poisoning the principles 
of mankind, by printing with them the works of Voltaire.” 

Near his residence a conic urn was placed to the memory of Mr. 
Baskerville, but was lost in the ruins, or destroyed by the riots of 
1791, aremarkable circumstance has, however, recently occurred in 
determining the spot where he was entombed ; In levelling the ground 
for the formation of wharfs, his coffin, standing in an upright posi- 
tion, and in an entire state, was dug up; upon opening it, the body 
was not decomposed, and the teeth had the appearance of being per- 
fectly sound, although he died at the age of 60, and had been 
interred for nearly half a century. I have by me a small piece of the 
Shroud with which he was surrounded! It has been asserted, that, 
a little before his death, he jocularly said he should ‘again appear 
upon a white horse,” which saying, connected with his extraordinary 
exhumation, has met with believers in the credulity of some con- 
nected with the manufactory established on this spot. 

Baskerville’s ambition to excel caused him to spare no expence ; 
he even went to that of casting some founts of type in Silver, instead 
of the usual metals, and their agents; and certainly the face and 
form of his letter was extremely beautiful and chaste. Dr, Franklin 
speaks of its lean and sharp strokes being too fine, but it is the plan 
of the French to this day, who have by far exceeded Baskerville in 
the length and sharpness of their letters, and although they appear 
(as most of our modern types do, in one way or other,) a sort of 
caricature, still they are very beautiful. 


BLOCK PRINTING. 


Wiliam Ged.—In 1781, Mr. Nichols printed and published 
Biographical Memoirs of William Ged, including a particular account 
of his progress in the art of Block Printing, on which the Mouthly 
Review, spoke favorably. 

It appears that Gep gave a narrative of his scheme for Block- 
printing, in 1730, and stated that “he had eclipsed his competitors in 
the art of Letter-founding, but found more difficulty than he appre- 
hended in an attempt to make plates for Block-printing.”. Mr. N—— 
gives the following interesting narrative of him:— 

“ Wititam Geb, an ingenious artist, was a goldsmith in Edin- 
burgh and made his improvement in the art of printing in 1725. The 
invention was simply this. From any types of Greek, Roman, or any 
other character, he formed aplate for every page or sheet of a book, 
from which he printed, instead of using a type for every letter, 
as is donein thecommon way. This was the first practised, but on 
blocks of wood, by the Chinese and Japanese, and pursued in the 
first essays of Coster, Guttenberg, and Faust, the European invents 
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ors of the present art. ‘“ This improvemeut,” says James Ged, “ is 
principally considerable in four most important articles ; viz. ex- 
pense, correctness, beauty, and uniformity.” But these improve- 
ments were controverted by Mr. Mores and others. In July, 1729, 
William Ged entered into partnership with William Fenner, a 
London Stationer, who was to have half the profits, in consideration 
of his advancing all the money requisite. To supply this, Mr. John 
James, then an Architect at Greenwich (who built Sir Gregory 
Page’s house, Bloomsbury Church, &c.,) was taken into the scheme ; 
and afterwards his brother, Mr. Thomas James, a founder, and 


‘James Ged, the inventor’s son. In 1730, these partners applied to 


the University of Cambridge for printing Bibles and Common 
Prayer-books by blocks instead of single types, and, in consequence, 
a lease was sealed to them April 23, 1731. In their attempt, they sunk 
a large sum of money, and finished only two Prayer-books ; so that 
it was forced to be relinquished, and the lease was given up in 1738. 
Ged imputed his disappointment to the villainy of the pressmen and 
the ill-treatment of his partners; (which he specifies at large,) par- 
ticularly Fenner, whom John James and he were advised to prosecute, 
but declined it. He returned to Scotland in 1733, and had no 
redress. He there, however, set about Sallust, which he printed at 
Edinburgh in 1736, 12 mo. Fenner died insolvent in or before the 
year 1735; and his widow married Mr. Waugh, an Apothecary, 
who carried on the printing-business with her, and whom she sur- 
vived. Her printing materials were sold in 1768. James Ged, 
wearied with disappointments, engaged in the Rebellion of 1745, in 
Captain Perth’s regiment ; and, being taken at Carlisle, was con- 
demned, but, on his father’s, account, by Dr. Smith’s interest with the 
Duke of Newcastle, was pardoned, and releasedin 1748. Heafterwards 
worked for some time, as a journeyman, with Mr. Bettenham, and 
then commenced master; but being unsuccessful, he went privately 
to Jamaica, where his younger brother William was settled as a 
reputable Printer. His tools, &c., he left to be shipped by a false 
fricud, who most ungenerously detained them to try his skill him- 
self. James Ged died the year after he left England; as did his 
brother in 1767. In the above pursuit Mr. Thomas James, who 
died in 1738, expended much of his fortune, and suffered in his 
proper business; ‘‘for the Printers,” says Mr. Mores, “ would not 
employ him,because the block-printing, had it succeeded, would have 
been prejudicial to theirs.” Mr. William Ged died in very indiffe- 
rent circumstances, Oct. 19, 1749, after bis utensils were sent for to 
Leith to be shipped for London, to have joined with his son James 
as a printer there. Thus ended his life and project: which, ingen- 
ious as itseemed, ** must,” says Mr. Mores, “had it succeeded have 
soon sunk under its own burthen,’’ for reasons needless here to 
recapitulate. It is but justice, however, to add, that, since that 
period, the plan has been revived, first by my friend Mr. Alexander 
Tilloch, the learned Editor of ‘* The Philosophical Magazine,” who, 
without having known of Ged’s plan, obtained a patent for a similar 
invention, which he afterwards relinquished. But the exertions of 
Mr. Andrew Wilson have been more successful; as he has been able 
to accomplish several very considerable Stereotype Editions.” 
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It will be recollected that Stereotype-printing was practised in 
Paris,ereit was generally adopted in England, and numerous beautiful 
Editions of the classics were printed there from Stereotype plates, 
A work on the Christian Religion. said to be translated from the 
German," by the late Queen Charlotte, was the first book Stereotyped 
and Printed in England, executed by Andrew Wilson, and published 
by Harding of Pall-mall. This mode of printing being now so general 
and so well known, and ample descriptions being given in the various 
Encylopeedias, render it unnecessary here. _ : 

The Logographic mode of Printing was invented about 50 years 
ago by an ingenious Irish gentleman of the name of Johnston :—this 
system was arranged by the casting of whole words upon one piece 
of Metal, and arranging those more generally in use, in the most 
convenient position to the Compositor, in a similar way to single 
types as now placed in the Cases. — Hot 

The only person that took up this mode of Printing was the late 
John Walter, Esq., the original proprietor of the 7tmes Newspaper. 
At this time he printed for a few Authors, and one or two Booksel- 
lers—among the former was the celebrated Rev. Dr. Trusler, 
among the latter the late Mr. Owen of Piccadilly ; but this mode of 
Printing was soon found not to answer—in fact a very unlucky ac- 
cident occurred at 1ts commencement, which was as follows. An 
elegant edition of Robinson Crusve was printed in 2 handsome volumes 
in octavo ; it was intended to have been dedicated to his Majesty, but 
unfortunately the Letter WM broke from the rest, and a large portion 
of the impression went into circulation, (befure the accident was dis- 
covered) dedicated to his ojesty! this created an unfavourable 
impression in the trade, and the Logugraphic Art of Printing fell to 
the ground. 

Engraving on Stone, Engraving on Copper, Drawing upon Stone, or 
Lithography ; Drawing upon Zine, or Zincography. 

Engraving on Stone rested with the ancients for a length of time ; 
but was lost in the middle ages, nor was it revived or practiced with 
any success in Britain, until about the middle of the 18th Century. 
Soon after which, Mr. Tassie produced a catalogue of his extraordi- 
nary performances. The following very interesting account of this 
talented man is given in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

“This truly ingenius Modeller, whose history is intimately con- 
nected with a branch of the Fine Arts in Britain, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, of obscure parents; and began his life as 
a country stone mason, without the expectation of ever rising higher. 
Going to Glasgow on a fair-day, to enjoy himself with his compan- 
lons, at the time when the Foulis’s were attempting to establish an 
Academy for the Fine Arts in that city, he saw their collection of 
paintings, and felt an irresistible impulse to become a Painter. He 
removed to Glasgow ; andin the Academy acquired a knowledge of 





. John Anastatius Freylinghausen’s abstract of the whole doctrine 
of the Christian Religion, London, 1804, was the first book stereotyped 
on & new process. Watt's Bibliotheca Brit. 
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drawing, which unfolded and improved his natural taste—He was 
frugal, industrious, and persevering ; but he was poor, and was un- 
der the necessity of devoting himself to stone-cutting for his support ; 
not without the hopes that he might one day be a Statuary if he 
could not be a Painter. Resorting to Dublin for employment he be- 
came known to Dr. Quin, who was amusing himself in his leisure hours 
with endeavouring to imitate the precious stones in coloured paste, 
and take accurate impressions of the engravings that were on them. 
That art was known to the Antients; many specimens from them 
are now in the cabinets of the curious. Itseems to have been lost in 
the Middle Ages; was revived in Italy under Leo X. and the Medici 
Family at Florence; became more perfect in France under the Regency 
of the Duke of Orleans, by his labours and those of Homberg. By 
those whom they instructed as Assistants in the Laboratory it con- 
tinued to be practised in Paris, and was carried to Rome. Their 
art was kept a secret, and their Collections were small. It was owing 
to Quin and to Tassie that it has been carried t) such perfection in 
Britain, and attracted the attention of Europe. Dr. Quin, in look- 
ing out for an Assistant, soon discovered Tassie to ‘be one in whom 
he could place perfect confidence. He was endowed with fine taste : 
he was modest and unassuming: he was patient; and possessed the 
highest integrity. The Doctor committed his laboratory and experi- 
ments to his care. The associates were fully successful ; and found 
themselves able to imitate all the gems, and take accurate impressions 
of the engravings. As the Doctor had followed the subject only for 
his amusement, when the Discovery was completed he encouraged 
Mr. Tassie to repair to London, and to devote himself to the pre- 
paration and sale of those pastes as his profession. In 1766 he arrived 
in the Capital. But he was diffident and modest to excess; very 
unfit to introduce himself to the attention of persons of rank and 
affluence : besides the number of engraved Gems in Britain was 
small ; and those few were little noticed. He long struggled under 
difficulties which would have discouraged any one who was not pos- 
sessed of the greatest patience andthe warmest attachment to the 
subject. He gradually emerged from obscurity ; obtained competence; 
and, what to him was much more, he was able to increase his Collec- 
tion, and add higher degrees of perfection to his Art. His name 
soon became respected, and the first Cabinets in Europe were open 
for his use ; and he uniformly preserved the greatest attention to the 
exactness of the imitation and accuracy of the engraving, so that 
many of his Pastes were sold on the Continent by the fraudulent for 
real Gems. His fine taste led him to be peculiarly careful of the im- 
pression ; and he uniformly destroyed those with which he was in the 
least dissatisfied, The Arthas been practised of late by others; and 
many thousands of pastes have been sold as Tassie’s, which he would 
have considered as injurious to his fame. Of the fame of others he 
was not envious; for he uniformly spoke with frankness in praise 
of those who executed them well, though they were endeavouring to 
rival himself. ‘I'v the ancient Engravings he added a numerous Col- 
lection of the most eminent modern ones ; many of which approach 
in excellence of workmanship if not in simplicity of design and chas- 
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tity of expression to the most celebrated of the ancient. Many years 
before he died he executed a commission for the late Empress of 
Russia, consisting of about 15,000 different engravings (see article 
Gen, in the Encyclopedia Britannica). At his death in 1799, they 

amounted to near 20,000; a Collection of Engravings unequalled inthe 
the world. Every lover of the Fine Arts must be sensible of the advan« 
tave of it for improvement in knowledge and in taste. The Collection 
of Feloix at Paris consisted of 1800 articles; and that of Dhen at 
Rome of 2500. For a number of years, Mr. Tassie practised the 
modelling of portraits in wax, which he afterwards moulded and cast 
in paste. By this the exact lik eness of many eminent men of the pre- 
sent aze will be transmitt : to posterity as accurately as those of the 


philosophers and great men have been by the antient statuaries, 
In taking likenesses he was ae — il uncommonly happy : and it is 
remarkable, that he believed there was a kind of inspiration (like 
that mentioned by the Pos ts) 1 necessary to give him success. The 
Writer of this Article, in conversing with him repeate ‘diy on the sub- 
ject, always found him fully persuaded of it. Ife mentioned many 
instances in which he had been direeted by it; and even some, in 
nae b after he had laboured in vainto realize his ideas on the wax, 
he had been able by a sudden flash of imagination, to please himself 


in she likeness several days after he had last seen the original, He 
possessed also an uncommonly fine taste in Architecture, and would 
have been eminent in that branch if he had followed it.—In private 
life Mr. Tassie was nor ily esteemed for his uniform piety, and for 
the simplicity, the modesty, and benevolence, that shone through his 
ee Encyclo} aedia Britannica, 

ot creat Prize of the «Sha kespeare Gallery "—drawn in Mr. 
Boydell's Lottery on the 28th of January, 1805, fell to the lot of Mr. 
T ies the above inge nious modeller. — 

Mneravine is dint ed into so many branches, and is so important 
and interesting an ar t that numerous volumes have been written upon 
the subject ; and the Ene ‘yclopeedias and Dictionaries of Hngravers, 
and the Fine Arts, prese nt such a imple details and directions for the 
execution of each separate branch, that I shall only give an outline 
ofeach. Mr. Elmes in his valuable © Bibliogr: whieal Dictionar y of 
the Fine Arts,” not only describes the whole of ie but in many 
instances gives valuable information for practising each, particularly 
that of the more modern invention of Eneraving or drawing upon 
Stoue, termed Lithography, with which S nofelder, the Inventor, has 
furnished him with the means which he acknowled: ges, and other v ale 
uable communications that he has given. 

Iti is stated in the Dictionarium ] ‘olygraphicum, that the art of En- 
graving is for the greatest part of modern inve ntion, not being older 
than the 16th Cen itury 


“It is true indeed, the ancients did practise Engraving on precious 
stones ana crystals ; some of which works are stil] 1 he seen, 
equal to any production of the latter ages; but the art of ingraving 
on plates otf metal blocks of wood in orde r to form prints from 
hem, was not known till after the invention of painting in oil.” 
Almes in his General and Bibliovr: aphie Dictionary of the Fine Arts, 


States ,— 
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The art of engraving is divided into various branches or 
classes: as engraving on stones for seals, signets, called gem sculpture ; 
die sinking for coins, medals, &c., called medallurgy ; on copper- 
plates after various manners, as line engraving, etching or engraving 
with aqua fortis, mezzotinto engraving or scraping, aquatinta ENZTAVINE , 
stipple dot or chalk engraving, engraving on wood, engraving on steel, 
on stone, called lithography, etching on glass, and some other minor 
branches of the arts. 

The art of engraving is of great antiquity, and was originally only 
rude delineations expressed by simple outlines, such as are described 
by Herodotus, as traced upon the shields of the Carians. The im- 
portance and utility of this art is acknowledged by every person of 
taste and knowledge ; and its dignity as an art is undoubted. It 
multiplies the works of other artists and preserves them to posterity ; 
it records the talents of eminent artists by an art which requires 
equal talent, and scarcely less genius. Bezaleel and Aholiab are men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis as “ filled with wisdom of heart to work 
all manner of work with the graver.” The hieroglyphics of the 
Eevptians are also a species of engraving, of which there are many 
fine specimens in the British Museum. Among the Etruscan anti- 
quities in the same collection are two specimens of the art of engraving 
at avery remote period; a representation of which forms the fron- 
tispiece to one of the volumes of Strurt’s Dictionary of Engravers, 

The art of engraving in this country, like the practice in every other 
country, commenced and increased with civilization and knowledge. 
Under Alfred the Great the art met with great encouragement, and 
remains of it as practised in his days are still in existence. There is 
still preserved in the Museum at Oxford a valuable jewel of this period 
representing St. Cuthbert, the back of which is ornamented with 
foliage very skilfully engraved. 

The most ancient as well as the most legitimate and beautiful mode 
of practising the art is that which is called Jine engraving or engraving 
proper ; and is the art of cutting lines upon a copper-plate, by means 
of a steel instrument called a graver or burin, without the use of aqua 
fortis. This was the first way of producing copper-plate prints that 
was practised, and is still much used in historical subjects, portraits, 
aud in finishing landscape. 

Of Mczzotinto Engraving or Scraping.—This art, which is of mod- 
ern date, is recommended by the ease with which it is executed, 
especially by those who understand drawing. Mezzotinto prints are 
those which have no strokes of the graver, but whose lights and 
shades are blended together, and appear like drawing in India ink. 
rhey are different from aquatinta, but as both resemble Indian ink, 
the difference is more easily perceived than described. Mezzotinto 
is applied to portraits and historical objects, and aquatinta is chiefly 
used for landscape and architecture 
Che invention of mezzotinto engraving is generally attributed to 
Prince Rubert ; but in the Life of Sir Christopher Wren it is given 
to that eminent architect. ‘The mode of impressing pictures by 
light and shade on copper, commonly known by the name of engraving 
in mezzotinto, owes its improvement if not its originto Wren.” The 
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journals of the Royal Society for October 1, 1662, record that Dr, 
‘Wren presented some cuts done by himself in a new way, whereby he 
could almost as soon do a subject on a plate of brass or copper as 
another could draw it with a crayon on paper. On this subject the 
editor of Parentalla speaks with decision, that * he was the first in- 
ventor of the art of graving in Mezzotinto ; which was atterwards 
prosecuted and improved by his Royal Highness Prince Kubert, ina 
manner somewhat different, upon the suggestion, as it is said, of the 
learned John Evelyn, Ksq.” 

Of Engraving in Acuatinta.—Aquatinta is a method of producing 
prints very much resembling drawings in Indian ink. The principle 
of the process consists in corroding the copper with aquafortis in 
such 2 manner that an impression from it has the appearance of a 
tint laid on the paper. ‘This is effected by covering the copper with 
a powder, or some substance which takes a granulated form, so as to 
prevent the aquafortis from acting where the particles adhere, and by 
this means cause it to corrode the copper partially, and in the inter- 
stices only. When these particles are extremely minute and near to each 
other, the impression from the plate appears to the naked eye exactly 
like a wash of Indian ink ; but when they are larger, the granulation 
is more distinct, and as this may be varied at pleasure, it is capable 
of being adapted with suecess to a variety of purposes and subjects. 

The art of engraving on wood is not only of very ancient date, but 

isa legitimate, beautiful, and artistlike mode of operation, for the 
production, of prints, particularly for books. The first engravers on 
wood whose names have reached our times are William Pluydenwurff 
and Michael Wolgemuth, who engraved the cuts of the Nuremburg 
Chronicle which was published in folio in 1493, which are marked 
with all the stiffness and inaccuracy which characterize the works of 
the German artists of that time, 
Lugraving on wood is a very artist-like mode of execution, and re- 
quires considerable yraphie abilities to execute it well. Hence many 
painters of excellence have practised it with success. Among the 
best engravers on wood, we must particularly mention Pierre Sceffer 
or Schoifer, whose coloured figures in his celebrated Psalter (folio 
1457) prove that this mode of engraving, the invention of which is 
commonly attributed to Hugo Da Cabri, bad its rise in Germany. 

Avert Dorer also practised the art of wood engraving with 
great success, which began now to assume a higher character ; and, 
as fur as regards the executive part, he brought it to a perfection 
which has bardily been equalled by any succeeding artist. 

' Bewick of Newcastle, Harvey his pupil, the Thompsons (brothers), 
B ars‘on, and other artists, have carried this art to the highest 
periecvion. 

_fAnegraving on Steel is performed in nearly a similar way to engra- 
ving on copper. For etching on steel the plate or block is bedded 
on glazier’s putty, and etched with a needle through a ground of 
Brunswick black in the common way. Messrs. Perkins and Heath 
have carried the art of engraving on plates of softened steel, after- 
wards hardened by a scientific process, to a great degree of perfection. 

Ey graving on stcne is a recent invention now in great vogue. tis 
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cheap and, when w ell perfurmed, produces impressions of great beauty 
iu imitation of chalk, Mezzotinto, pen and ink, and even of etching. 

Engraving or etcling on glass is performed by laying on a ground 
consisting of a thin coat of bees wax, and drawing the design therein 
with an etching needle. It is then to be covered with sulphurie acid, 
sprinkled over with powdered fluor spar or fluoric acid. It must be 
taken off after four or five hours, and cleansed with oil of turpentine. 

Ercuine is a mode of engraving on copper and other metals or 
substances by drawing with a needle inserted in a handle, called an 
etching needle, on and through a thin ground, which being corroded 
or bitten by aquafortis, forms the lines upon the plate. 

Lithography. A little reflection will suffice to show that this in- 
vention, of only a few years’ date, is calculated to be im many ways 
of the highest possible utility. The facility with which, through its 
medium, any thing whatever in the shape of writing or pictorial dis- 
play can be multiplied is truly astonishing. By means of it the pain- 
ter, the sculptor, the architect, are enabled to hand down to posterity 
as many fac similes of their original sketches as they please. The 
collector or antiquarian is enabled to multiply his originals, and the 
amateur the fruits of his leisure hours. The portrait painter can 
gratify his patron by supplying him with as many copies as he wishes 
tu have of a successful likeness. Men in office may obtain copies of 
the most important despatches or documents, without a moment's 
delay, and without the necessity of confiding in the fidelity of secre- 
taries and clerks ; whilst the merchant and the man of business, to 
whom time is often of the most vital importance, can, with similar 
promptitude, preserve what copies they may require, of their tables 
or accounts. 

My Son-in-law, the late F. Calvert, Esq. executed a greater variety 
of Subjects in this branch of the art, than perhaps any other person 
in Kurope. 

[t is gratifying to me to state, that at my request, my Son has en- 
abled me, by his execution of the four Lithographic Heads, which 
accompany this Retrospect—to present this earliest specimens of his 
ability in that art; my second Granpson has also engraved the five 
fac simile Wood Cuts of the ancient Printers. 


Drawing, or Etching upon Zinc called Zincography. 


__ This is the very latest invention, or improvement in the fine Arts. — 
Phe process and progress is similar to the drawing on, and printing 
from Stone. It was invented by Messrs. Chapman & Co. of London, 
who have obtained a patent for this branch of art, and have extensive 
Mills at Dartford, in Kent, for preparing the Zine Plates, which 
possess a great advantage over Stone, from being light and portable ; 
I have some Impressions from this mode of Printing, executed by my 
ELpest Granpson, from the original drawings, which are very 
beautiful. 
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1. Les Contemporains, Alexre Dumas, Emile de Girardin, 
Eugene Sue, George Sand, Jules Janin, f'c. par Kugene 
Mirecourt; 24mo. Paris. 1806-7. 

2. Kabrique de Biographies Maison E, de Mirecourt 
et Cc; parun ex Associé Pierre Mazerolle ; 24mo. 
Paris. 1807. 

3. Biographie de Jacquot dit de Mirecourt ; par Théophile 
Deschamps. Paris. 1807. 


Among those privileges of young days which we would 
gladly seize on again, the most desirable would be to feel 
once more the awe and veneration with which we once regarded 
every onewho had writtena book. Messrs Dilworth, lenning, 
Walker, and other erave signiors, enthroned on easy chairs 
in the frontispicees of spelling books and dictionaries, aad 
calmly dictating to files of docile urchins, were well enough 
in their way, and worthy of due respect; but still what a 
height above their full-bottomed wigs and collarless coats, 
sat enthroned the authors of Sandford and Merton, the 


Vicar of Wakefield, Puss in Boots, and the Battle of 


Aughrim! At twenty years of age we cheerfully sacrificed 
a good dinner to the pleasure of getting a e'limpse of the 
Great Unknown during his visit to Dublin; and looked on 
it as an event to be ever after deplored, that the bodily 
presence of the authoress of Anne once embalmed the air 
of the apartment in which we were employed at our 
drudgery, without our being at the time sensible of our 
privilege. 

At that era of literary faith and hope, though we had 
heard of poots in Grub-strect garrets holding “deferential 
language to milk-women on the subject of scores left un- 
paid, we gave very little faith to the report ; and looked on 
the author of J/armion sitting in ease and dignity beside a 
astle wall, with callant Lujra by his side, and his pencil 
ready to fasten a poctical idea on the page of his note-book, 


as the true type of authorhood. 


Great was our admiration of a portrait of the authoress of 
Thaddeus of Warsan’,and hearty our approvai of thetaste of 
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the idols which we raised to those false divinities in our 
mind’s sanctuary,fall of themselves and be hopelessly shi- 
vered in pi ees | 
The light in which the young and the unworldly p ortion 
f the reading world look upon their unknown lite rary 


sae and instructors, is similar, with 9 difference, to that 
in Which a judge on the bench arrayed in all the @randeurs 
of horse-hair and ermine, is regarded by a simple-minded 
occupant of the gallery, while with unrnffed Visage, ealin 
passionless tone, and divnified @estnre, he settles the Jaw 


between the angry and smarting advocates, himself 
cupyine that exaited seat, beyond and above the atmos; 
in which iaitbaticne or personal waren st is known, 

But let this lofty personage enter on 2 wordy war with one 
of the incensed wrine | 
ness, utter such words and with suach oestures as a fish- 
woman or ear-driver, familiar with books and learned in 
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sophisticated listener depart in a wretched state of mind, 
heartily despising study, knowledge, official grandeur, and 
the undignified individuals in whose possession he finds 
them. ; 

So to everv man who thinks he can inform or improve 
his fellows, and writes a book, we say, “let not the example 
just propounded, depart from your mind : if’ assailed by 
some snarling cur, let your demeanor to him be that of 
the sedate judge to the irritated selfish pleader whose figures 
of speech were acquired at the fish-auction in Pill-lane, 
If misunderstood or even found in error by arational and 
civil spoken censor, let logie be the substance of your 
answer, and courtesy its form. And so shall we settle your 
bust beside those of the great minds of all ages, the results 
of whose genius, judgment and labour remain for our 
pleasure and improvement; while we dwell as little on 
their defeets, littlenesses, and faults, as if in ¢heir instances 
such infirmities were altogether unknown.” 

But if one, eminent by his literary and official rank, takes 
to exereise the romancer’s privilege on the sober pages of 
history, and raises to the rank of a demigod, a very ordinary 
specimen of humanity; if he wilfully misrepresents the 
motives andactions of those with whose political or religious 
principles he does not sympathise ; if after being shewn re- 
peated proofs of the falsehood of his statements, he coolly 
and arrogantly repeats the seven-times convieted lie, surely 
the punishment of the traitor to the love of his native land 
will not be too severe for the traitor to truth, and the wilful 
calumniator of the dead. He, 

‘* Living shall forfeit fair renown ; 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

As the reading and hard to be pleased portion of the 
community expect to find a combination of virtues and 
oood qualities, in those who eater for their entertainment, 
which they by no means insist on as necessarv in their own 
individual cases, it is worth enquiring, whether consistently 
with the ordinary rise and progress of the literary career, 
their expectations seem in a fair way to be ever fulfilled. 
No writer living or dead was ever educated solely with a 
view to the profession. The republic consists of deserters 
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from the ranks of the students of law, of physic, of theology 

in some cases, or the still more difficult sciences of political 

and commercial finance. A youth spends hisavailable fortune 

in the purchase of a stuff gown, or a gold headed cane ; but 

these appendages will not ensure a respectable subsistence 

without connexion, patronage, or what is called good luck. 

Another has exhausted his paternal resources in dissipation, 

while pretending to be engrossed in earnest study ; and 

his fortune is gone, his parents enraged, and the gold headed 

cane or the stuff gown not procured. ach in his progress 
has acquired a literary taste, end neither can tell but that 

he possesses a creative literary power; so he can think of 
nothing better than constructing a tragedy, a pocm, a 
novel, oran essay onthe state of morality among the inlabi- 
tants of the muon. He shuts himself up for three months, 
lives on bread and weak tea, and, when the great work is 
achieved, he seeks a publisher. He is requested to name 
his former work, and mention the publisher, the number 
of copies sold, opinions of the press, &c. He modestly in- 
dicates the red taped parcel as the first offspring of his 
brain—the rejoinder informs him that when he has acquired 
a name, the present individual will have much pleasure in 
mmaking him further known. Ie naturally suggests that 
to acquire that same good name, paper and print must be 
risked by some one, and finally the sedate gentleman op- 
posite, declines the office of forlorn hope in his regard. 
Thus ‘ I will not publish till you acquire renown,” ‘1 can- 
not acquire renown till you publish,” become the two un- 
sympathising portions of a vicious cirele ; and instead of 
moving easily and swiftly between their hands asa sentient 
mahogany convenience, between the hands of the ci-devant 
table-turners, 


Fools that rush in where angels fear to tread,” 


each by pushing and pulling in the opposite direction holds 
the engine fast, and a decidedly dead lock is effected. 

Let us now suppose our aspirant tired in his chase after 
a publisher, and decided to win fame at his own proper 
risk, An agent for the sale and advertisements is easil 
found ; and with a thrill of pleasure the proofs are awaited. 
Oh labor of love! Oh welcome the comely black and red 
cheeks of the printing house messenger, handing in the 
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dirty roll of manuscript enclosing the four leaves of type! 
How interesting the title page in the windows, greeting 
the happy author on the day of publication, but oh how 
nervous the enquiries atier the sale for the first few weeks ! 

llalf a year comes to an end even with the most 
impatient author that ever held a pen; and the agent 
untolds his leger. (We pass over the hot and cold fits 
sufiered from the reviewers’ varied treatment). The leger, 
we repeat, is opened; and the sanguine victim reads the 
lainly written statement without venturing to give credit 
to his eyes—** Mr. Wildgoose to Mr. Balaam Foolscap, 
Dr. To warehousing and advertising the ‘DERvVISH oF 
THE Desert, £30 Ibs. 7d. Cr. by sale of 4 copies, 
deducting commission, 16s.” A friendly householder 
having signed his name as security for paper and print, 
487 1ds., our adventurer’s sensations tor the next twenty- 
four hours may be leit to the pity of the most apathetic 
reader. 

Of course a great deal of occupation is given to persons 
in our hero's situation by newspapers and magazines; but 
who ean calculate the quantity of articles rejected or not 

aid for, or the misery of those who have nothing to cecupy 
them till the last day of each month, but “ the hope deterred 
that maketh the heart sick !” 

How wise, in the greater number of cases, for the aspirers 
after literary celebrity to content themselves with the dis- 
charge of some useful plodding occupation; and how 
unreasonable to expect from the disappointed, irritated, 
and excitable employes of literature, the calmness or dignity 
of people placed by their position above the paltry cares 
requisite to procure daily subsistence ! , 

We are spared the disagreeable task of illu: 
theme by examples from the corps of Enelish literati, by 
a manifestation of decided diseomfort among their brothers 
of the steel pen on the other side of the chaunel. We have 
endeavored ere now to familiarise our readers with the real 


merits of several of the French literary notables: it is now 


our less pleasing task to produce some tratts of the men 
which are calculated to temper our high opinion of the 
writers. | 

Eugene de Mirecourt, not finding a free field for his 
labors in the domain of poetry or fiction, bas established 
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himself the historian and censor of the great and little 
actions, and good and bad qualities, as well as the literar y 
merits and defects of those of his cotemporaries who have 
acquired a status either in literature, the arts, polities, or 
finance. Unable tosee any faults in some, he chastises 
others with so unsparing a hand, that besides ret aliating 
to the best of their power with their own proper me mabers, 
they have recourse to the long arm of the iaw to level 
their assailant. But in mi akiner out this supplement to 
the ‘quarrelsof authors’ already known to the reading world, 
we prefer the advice of the simple giant to that of the keen 
satirist, and will begin at the beginning. 

Eugene Jacquot, “born at Mirecourt in Lorraine, and 
baptised in 1815, at the very moment when his native town 
was invested by the Cossacks, was early devoted to the 
clerical state by his mother, Not feeling a very strong 
vocation, and blaming himself profoundly ‘theret fore, he le ft 
home without warning his parents, intending by way of 
mortification for his oe armness, to become a very 
‘Trappist, and thus make a complete sacrifice of his own 
proper will and prope nie In the diligence he falls into 
conversation with a worldly-minded painter and his wife, 
and is induced to change his p urpose, and essay the life of 
a man of letters in Paris; and his prentice essays fill the 
letter-boxes of the journals, from which they are promoted 
to the stoves of the editors. 

He accepts and fulfils the duties of one or two offices, 
but is still driven back to the pen by an uncontrollable 
impulse ; in the second stage his articles are printed but 
not paid for, and in the third, he gets a scant y and irregular 
recompense. ‘Thirsting for fame and a first ‘place in perio- 
dical literature, he finds himsclf foiled by the simple fact 
of the best places in the « i newspapers being filled by 
Auguste Maquet, Paul Meurice, Couilhac, and others, 
each and all si; eee; ur names Alexandre Dumas. Simul- 
tancously appe: r Les Medicis, Une fille ay Regent, and 
La Guerre des Femmes, in the columns of Le Globe, 
Le Commerce and La Patrie; and every i ne that Hugene 
prays for leave to labor in the fields of these demesnes, he 
is met at the gates by such responses as were erewhile given 
in Puss in Boots, ‘All these vast estates belong, and will 
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belong, till time stands still, to the Most Arrogant the 
Marquis de la Pailleterie.”’ 

Our author’s patience and cash being equally exhausted, 
he borrows 500 franes, and in four days he puts together 
Fabrique de Romans, Alexandre Dumas et Cie. He 
applies to an adventurous printer, who, though he foresees 
a legal prosecution in perspective, puts the libel in type, 
and the impatient author gets 3: 0 copies stitched, and sent 
to all the influential men of letters in Paris. 

The brochure caused tremendous excitement; lmpatient 
readers cudgelled each other for possession of a copy, and 
in the editor’s room of Le National, a paper then supported 
by Armand Marrast, Duras, and Mallenille, there was one 
consentient exclamation, ‘* Here isthe truth at last.” Se- 
veral passages were selected for insertion in next day's No. 
when unluckily they stumbled on this passage :— 

“ And now comes your turn, Messrs. Mallefille, Paul Meurice, 
Hippolyte Augier, Auguste Maquet, Fiorentino, Couilhac ; you the 
principal artisans, you the foremen of this mannfacture ; you who do 
not blush at being the partner of this trafficker of sentences, and 
selling bim soul and spirit! &c. &e.” 

One of the Assacled, Mallefille, being on the spot at the 
moment, the hitherto pleasurable excitement gave way to 
avery disagreeable feeling of consternation; and in due 
time and place, a duel that might have crushed many an 
exciting tale and biting criticism in the bud, harmlessly 
exploded, and left A/allefille and Mirecourt sworn friends 
to this day. 

While these events were in progress, Alexander brought 
his foe before ‘* their honors” who condemned Lugene to 
fifteen days detention, but without costs or seizure of the 
pamphlet ; and he improved the opportunity by posting 
over some new compliments to the credit of his victim in 
La Silhouette. Immediately on their appearance, a sturdy 
young gentleman appeared in the office of the paper ; and 
with his riding whip he made journals, manuscripts, and 
other light articles tly in all directions, demanding with 
might and main the address of the defamer: this Anfant 
Lerrible was Alexandre Dumas fils. 

Next day two bulky men of war with curled moustache 
and military gait, called on Mirecourt, and on his ac- 
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knowledving the authorship of Afes Prisons, demanded 
satisfiction on the part of Alexander Dumas. 

“Tam at his orders, gentlemen.” “But it is only right to apprise you 
that we come on the part of Alexander Dumas the son, not the fa- 
ther.” “ Oh that is a different affair.” He rang the bell and desired 
the servant to bring his son ; and the nurse soon appeared leading in 
a child four or five years old, and his face smeared with barley- 
sugar, . 

Mirecourt then addressed his visitors with a very serious air, 
© Messieurs, I ac certain that my son feels as lively an interest in my 
honor, as the son of M. Alexander Dumas in that of his father: you 
will therefore please to demand satisfaction from him in the present 


Instance.” 

The friends arose from their seats, and exclaimed against the 
stupid joke played off at their expense. 

«T vrant that the joke is not in good taste ; but it will serve to shew 
the ridiculous character of your proceeding. M,. Alexander Dumas 
is ia good health ; him I have attacked, and it is from him | expect a 
demand for satisfaction. Ihave nothing to dv with his son. If I 
happened to kill or wound him, would not the world say, ‘lo! the 
defumer has murdered the child of the defamed.’ This is what I 
propose. Let M. Alexander Dumas authorise his son to go to the 
ground in his stead, and I will place myself at his disposal tomorrow 


morning.” 
The visitors however disappointed, could not gainsay the justice 
of the proposal: they withdrew, and did not repeat the visit. 


A vegular Parisian Ldmund Curll, proposes to our 
literary adventurer to write a chronicle on the subject of 
Maurin Lelorme. Ue takes the hint, but rather disap- 
poiits his loosely inelined patron by the decent and moral 
style of the work, which gives a very lively picture of 
society in the Paris of Louis XIII. 

The work 1s ready but the fitting time of publication is 
wanting. ‘Lhe revolution of February allows neither time 
nor inclination to the Parisians, to study old world memoirs, 
and the author has enemies by the hundred. After some 
tine it comes forth in a feuilleton with the name of Mery 
attached. ‘T'owards the conclusion Mrecourt puts his own 
proper signature to the work, writes a very flattering bio- 
graphy of the J/arsecllais Proteus by way of introduction 
to the seeond edition of the chronicle ; and being assailed 
by Du.vas and his corps in the ‘ Memoirs’ and the journals 
at their command, Curld urges him to proceed with Les 
Contemporains, making use of them as fitting instruments 
lor parrying the attacks, and assaulting in turn, Dumas, 
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Emile de Girardin, Jules Janin, Eugene Sue, and the 
rofessors of socialism and V oltairi anism in general, 

le idea has been worked out to the advantage of the 
author aud his adviser, Gabriel Roux Curll, not without 
the former suffering now and then from fine ¢ and imprison- 
ment awarded at the earnest request of his smarting anta- 
gonists. The rod seems to make no impression, nor induce 
im ineasured I anguage. Ile hates to the full measure 


of Dr. Johnson’s taste, and if the objects of his wrath ex- 
whe sympi thy with socialism or infidel ty he is at a loss 
to find colors sufficie ntly odious for th finishing touches 


of their portaits. He is however ine cs able of a deliberate 
falsehood ; in lashing the abominable system of Proudhon, 
he does every justice to the social ani d domestic virtues of 
the man himself, while the orthodox views of Veuillot do 
not screen un im from a most bitter flayellation. 

As the Labrique des Lomans Alc. ere Dumas et Compag- 

was the starting point of his literary career, it is but 
inst to lay before our readers his style of handling that 
er eat man, cautioning them to bear in mind his original 
rievance and tende Cy to be carried away by prejudice. 
W e ne d not dwell on his sketch of Alexander's youth, 
having treated that part of the subject in our review of 
the v mors.* — to the production of the Drama 
of /le mre M1. he exhibits side by side, Act II. Scene IV., 
of Schiller’s Don Pa Ms and Dumas’ Henri I11., Act IV. 
Scene 1; and amore glaring piece of plagiarism could 
not be found after Mr. Charles Reade or Lord William 
Lennox. 

No matter what error or fault he may be chastising for 
the time, the vice of borrowing sg! his fellow creatures, 
either mo ley, or ideas, or |: ancruace, 3 alwi ays tagored to it 
as certainly as the regulator to a shen engine. He gives 
an instance of his undoubte d composition irom the dren 
of Christine a Fontainebleau : it is here submitted with ¢ 
faint expeetation of our being ah pnts With a neat ‘nity 
lation into Enelish ; the choice of prose or verse being left 
to the convenience of the operator. 


inish QuARTERLY Review, No. XII. 
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«Comme au haut d’un grand mont, le voyageur lassé 
Part tout brulant d’en bas, puis arrive glace ; 

Sans qu'un éclair de joie un seul instant y brille, 
User & le rider son front de jeune fille, 

Sentir une courene en or, en diamant, 

Prendre place, a ce front, d’une bouche d’amant.” 


Alexander the Great hearing the report of musketry in 
the streets in July, 1880, cries out to his servant : 
«Joseph hie to my gun-maker for my double-barrelled musket, 


and two hundred bullets, twenty to the pound,’ . 
Two hundred bullets! Oh ‘Misericorde! what a multitude of 


royalists he means to slay! ! 
‘An entire volume of the memoires is devoted to his exploits 


during the three days. 

We seek not the slightest quarrel with him on the subject. Let 
him outshine Renaud or Tancred ;—let him pretend that he braved 
the bullet shower at the Pont d’Arcole:—leave him the honor of 
having take 0 the Artillery Museum :—let him have peppered the 
Swiss guards from behind one of the Lions of the Institute, it con- 
cerns By aes : are not these astounding facts chronicled in the 


6“ Memoirs.” 

And here the critic lectures Dumas and, by implication, 
Souvestre his eollaborateur, on the abs minat ons of the 
drama of Antony, and the pilferine from Vietor Hugo of 
the eharacter of Didier. No doubt but his censures on 
the-evil eflects of the piece are just, and the culprits richly 
deserve the exeeration he Javishes on them; but oh, 
Mirecourt, wi thy Censor Morum! Why do you see the 
straw in “umzas’ eye, and let the briar in Huyo’s es cape 
alae e? Have you read the romance of the latter, and is 

not one of the most depressing and least edifying that 
ever issued froin the brain of writer, and might not these 
maxims be drawn from it without the slightest perversion 
of the author's meaning? ‘The moral power of a human 
being over his impulses and actionsis nil. The world is 
governed by destiny, or fate, or necessity. Genuine good- 
ness, if extant, is allied to defor: nity. We are powe ress in 
our attempts todo wood; but if our designs are wicked 
we are certain of suecess, the devil lending a hand ; and the 
ainiable and innocent exist for the sole purpose of being 
hunted down and devoured by the wicked.’ 

The only merit allowed by our critic to his Péte Noire is 
that of a tolerable arrangement of the materials collected 
by his sconts : he denies him any power of invention in 
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« There is a certain merit in being a good disposer, but solely in 
the case of disposing materials collected by one’s self. But this is 
the mode adopted by our man. Here is a pirate captain who has 
boarded and taken a merchant vessel; but our filibuster is an 
amiable rogue, and would not for the world put an enemy to the 
sword when he cries quarter : quite the reverse. He orders an allow. 
ance of rum to the vanquished to refresh them after the fatigues of 
fight; but all the while, he is getting an endless amount of valu. 
able parcels conveyed to the deck of his vessel, and thence to the 
hold, where he arranges everything in the neatest order, Oh what 
a jolly good fellow, and how comfortably he settles matters !” 


On the representation of his piece ‘‘ Les Demoiselles de 
Saint Cyr,” Jules Janin took the liberty of passing thereon 
some uneracious remarks ; Damas not at all relishing the 
liberty taken, returned blow for blow, and a very character- 
istic quarre] arose. An ~maginative French writer describes 
his Englishman not stretching out a saving arm to a drown- 
ing countryman, for the valid reason that he had not been 
previously introduced to him; so a few words about the 
mercurial Parisian Jeames of the Morning Post, may not 
be out of place before we enter on the particulars of his 
terrific combat with the Goliath of letters. 

And here once for all, we pass unqualified censure on 
Mirecourt and his imitators, who from the cireumstance of 
a literary opponent having a cast in his eyes, a turned up 
nose, a disreputable sire who saw no evil in coining bad 
money, ora mother who preferred the society of ancighbour’s 
husband to that of her own, will persist in saddling his 
victim with the crimes of his parents, or ridiculing him 
for natural defects which the poor culprit himself would be 
the very first to repair if in his power. 

Jules escapes extra punishment of the kind alluded to: 
his tormentor merely quotes one of his apostrophes ; 
‘Oh eighteen hundred and four! Glorious year to enter on 
the world!” and adds from himself. 

‘Of a certainty no year so glorious or prolific of great events has 
taken its position in the procession of ages, Napoleon, victorious at 
the Pyramids and at Marengo, placed the imperial diadem on his 


own head ; and the prince of critics was born at St. Etienne near 
Lyons, of poor but honest parents.” 


In due time he is pursuing his studies in Paris at the col- 

lege of Lous le Grand, very little to his own satisfaction, or 
4 , . : ca ee T Ld ‘ . . 

that of lis teachers. Ie is too much occupied in reproach- 
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ing government for removing muskets and drums from the 
students ; and giving them only bells and missuis in place ; 
and in devising a@ San t Bartholomew for all the Jesuits in 
the kingdom,—tvo ™ sal occupied, we repe = to be able to 
afford time to physics or met aphysies. 

Jeames, that is to : say Jules, accord l ng on his biographer, 
was never intended by nature for a disci iple of St. Peter ot 
Aleantara; fo baek his assertion he quotes from his notice 


of Les classiques de la Table. 


« You cannot open this book without finding the water coming to 


your mouth :—a book full of juice and savour—written by men full 
of their subject. You have but to turn over the sparkling pages, and 


the 


you will at once hear the click clack of the spits the roaring of 
furnace, as the flames env elope the mighty pot; charining smoke! 
sweet vé apors ! oderiferous Cc louds ! Ah ' the di ifficult and perilous 
profession of the gourmand,—profession that requires such profound 
knowledge, such strength of head, and such indomitable health.” 


“ There” says J/irecourt, “is astyle inspired by the 
stomach ;” but he spoils the effect by ad ding t hat Janin ex- 
ercises his exquisite taste at his neighbour's table only. If 
you pay him a visit you are treated to an omelet, or if very 
high in favor, toa cutlet. 

After leaving college our future monarch of the coulisses 
is supported partly by a kind aunt, and partly by the pro- 
duce of lessons. Along with his attachinent to the de lights 
of the ser: he has a foible for dogs, and will change his 
lodging if his favorite is not made free of the premises. 

‘He proceeds to the dog-market ; his heart throbs with delight at 
re e chorus of melodious barki ing and baying that he hears. He is in 
extacy, he trembles with joy in seeing round bim the living merchan- 
dise, yelping, growling, shewing teeth, or wagging tail, Janin goes 
from greyhound to boule-dogue, from the king-Charles to the New- 
foundland, from terrier to spaniel, from beagle to house-dog. He 
gets ashake- paw from every one, studies the breeds, makes enquiries 
after their morals and characters, and finishes by selecting a full-bred 
cur, wanting the ears, and with a coat unaffectedly ragged. The 
happy brute had fixed his choice by holding out his muddy paw in a 
more friendly fashion than the others.” 


Having given lessons at an academy for a quarter with- 
out touching salary, he tinds the keeper's in possession one 
morning, as he enters to dis charge his functions. He 
knows th at there is a cask of excellent wine in the cellar, 
aud determines that it is a pity to have it sold for the behoof 
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of remorseless creditors. He departs, and intwenty minutes 
returns in the guise of a wine-merchant’s porter trundling 
on a land-eart a vinous looking vessel. Ile calls out that 
his employer has sent him to exchange the present article 
for the cask in the vault, which had been sent in mistake, 
and was of an inferior quality : of course the false porter is 
not aware of the seizure. So the genuine good liquor is 
removed under Janin’s careful attention, a vessel of indif- 
ferent water left in its place; and the erewhile proprietor is 
treated to a good glass of the generous beverage that eve- 
ning, and gratified by a receipt in due form tor the quarter's 
lessons given by our talented friend. 

Through the intervention of a friend, he gets on the staff 
of La Lorgnette. 

At this point the critic excuses the jesting character of 
the biography by simply asking ‘if any of his readers ever 
took Jann at his word,” and asserts that the style is 
worthy of the subject. 


“M. Janin is really a man of honour, a respectable citizen: in this 
light, he shall have our genuine esteem, and that is something. 
But why did he meddle with literature? Where was the need of 
his becoming feuilletonist ? Why did he Se fourrer dans cette galére?* 
Can you say with hand on heart, that this broad simple-looking 
countenance, made for good nature, candour, and laughter, should 
ever present flashing eyes and snarling teeth. Look at that smooth, 
round, and dimpled hand; ought a cat with such a velvet paw ever 
exhibit her claws ? 

Ah poor Jules, what a piece of folly! 


To distribute criticism with dignity, no matter in what department, 
you should be sure of yourself ; you should have perfected your judg- 
ment by serious study; you should have examined your conscience ; 
you should have inspected the very recesses of your soul, to see that 
reason, sincerity, and justice were its occupants. 

Have you done so? answer. 

Criticism is a kind of priesthood, my poor gargon, do not deceive 
yourself, It demands great moral strength, a hale spirit free from 
the mists of ignorance, and proof against rancor, jealousy, and 
caprice. There is more to be done than throw over your shoulders a 
Collegian’s greasy gown, pick up a quill and lie in wait round the 
corner of a journal for unwary authors. That is not all that’s 
needful, Janin, my good friend.+” 


* “Les Fourberies de Seapin.” 

t It seems to us that our vivacious, acute, and easily prejudiced 
friend himself, would derive some profit by close personal attention to 
the lesson he is here adininistering to his ‘temporary victim. 
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The actresses obnoxious to Janin’s criticism, cajole him 
forfavorable notices, andcall him contemptuously Jean Jean 
when his back is turned. By-and-by they joke on him to 
his tace in this free and easy style. 

«“ Ah! good morning, Monsieur Jean Jean. How do you find your- 
self, Mr. Jean Jean? Have you seen Mr. Jean Jean’s last article, 


my dear? every one devours Jean Jean. This big Jean Jean is 


quite the rage. Vill you treat us to a nice little supper this evening, 


Jean Jean, my friend?” 
Julius Janin, not acting as Julius Cesar would, on 


such oceasions, takes these stupid pleasantries in bad part ; 
and the unthinking culprit shortly lights on a printed com- 
pliment such as the subjoined train of thought passing 
through the mind of the offended critie would naturally 


produce : 
“ You have nick-named me Jean Jean, Madame: very well. In 
your acting I neither recognise merit, delicacy, nor grace—you have 
no inspiration ; you are destitute of vigour; the audience find you 
. >, 
not at all to their taste, and your arms are remarkably meagre. 


Jules once gave a troublesome hanger-on an effective 
piece of advice—doubly effective, indeed, as he thereby 
got rid of his importunities for the insertion of articles, and 
put money in the poor fellow’s pockets. 


“Impossible,” cried Jules, “ you write like an oyster—set your 
wits on the invention of monstrosities, strange suicides, horrible 
assassinations—tell how a child was born in such a place with a pair 
of horns on him—describe the sea serpent that appeared last week 
off Havre, three hundred metres in length. Take fourteen or fifteen 
lines to each article ; if it induces a reply so much the better.” 

The advice was taken, and the system thus improvised has now 
acquired vast proportions. We have seen one of these AMarchands 
de Cunards in the office of M. Dumont of the Estafetts. He entered, 
made his bow, and taking out a bundle of square bits of paper, read 
out one to the director. ‘ How much for this?” Two frances.” 
‘Too much ; say fifteen sous.” ‘“ Be it so.” Ho pocketed the coin, 
and departed to dispose of his flimsies to other newspapers. It is 


really a lucrative profession. 
* e 





* * e 


Janin effectively contributed to the success of Figaru, exhibiting 
in that paper the jovial and aggressive spirit of his character. They 
cite, as his most glorious piece of mystitication, the bizarre discourse 
at an academic reception, to which was appended, as signature, Le 
Due de Montmoreney. 

The last of this noble line had been just admitted to a chair among 


the rorry. 
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He protested in the Quvtidienne against the burlesque harangue of 
the Figarv; the other royalist papers added their incignant recla- 
mations. since 

Janin had his answer ready in his pocket. 

«« What the deuce is the matter with you, Monseigneur ?” cried he, 
“You say you have been adinitted to the Académie Francaise ? 
Parbleu! 1 did not know a word of the matter, I assure you, and 
have, very unwittingly, led the public astray. M. Leduc, keeper of 
the White Horse at Montmorency was received member of the Gi. 
rious Appollos of that town. I gave a report of the reception, and 
published the speech of the new member. You count for nothing 
in the matter. Very sorry, I’m sure, for the quiproquo. The double 
ineaning was most adroitly maintained from one end of the article 
to the other.” 

A young actress, daughter of a portier, rue de Tour 
makes Ju/es be of opinion that she is impressed by his 
talents of mind and graces of person; cunning young 
rogue! and she all the time the aftianced bride of a young 
painter—but she thought it the surest road to success in 
her vocation. The deluded youth occasionally sees her 
safe home, but is not invited to enter, as she lives with her 
family. His hopes of a conquest are strong, till the real 


«/ 


state of affairs is revealed by an officious tatler. 


ournon, 


«Seandal great—duel unavoidable—but friends interpose, and 
they come to a sorrowful but amicable resolution, ‘ Let us mutually 
swear to see this woman no more,’ cried the painter. ‘ Yes, my 
friend, we will swear,’ answered the feuilletoniste, and they grasped 
each other’s bands like men in earnest.” 


On the third day the painter forgave the faithless fair, 
and the critic was seeking an interview. 

‘‘ Lovers’ oaths,” thought he to himself, ‘ Jesuits’ vows !” 

But his false rival had anticipated him in his perjury : 
he uttered cries of rage, took pen in hand, and wrote out the 
nastiest of his novels without taking breath. 

In the story, he assigned the fair but false cause of his 
woe, the punishment she so richly merited; but, as if to 
spite him farther, she is at this day a faithful and virtuous 
wife, aud respectable mistress of a household, possessing 
the esteem of her friends, and the love of her husband and 
children, 

* Nestor Roqueplau, in whose judgment Mirecourt reposes 
rust, when music is not in question, thus apostrophises 
Janin— 
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« You are a writer of an undecided, powerless, and above all, of 
a frivolous cast. You adorn yourself with mock lace; you jerk 
about the furbelows of your faded robe, the inharmonious hues of 
whose tissue is never relieved by a pure or correct pattern. Your 
phrases abrupt, powdered with conceits, and, spun out, fly away in 
shreds. These circumstances, of which good writers avail themselves 
to give repose tv their readers, become in your hands delusive finger- 

osts to set them astray. Sometimes, self-punished and involved in 
a complicated phrase without issue, you go buzzing at random to find 
an outlet, like a wasp inside a window. Then it is—‘ quick, undo ne 
this button—be brisk with a citation to extricate M. Janin, who is 
knocking his forehead against the wall of his grand style.’ 
* ae “6 * * 

«¢ You never make a frank, manly attack. Your weapon, in con- 
sequence of being barbed like a Chinese dart, never penetrates. <A 
wrestler ‘without strength of arm, you try to trip up your adversary. 
Noise and no stroke—thunder and no flash—damp fireworks, the 
squibs escaping as chance will have it. Your pen scratches and blots 
the paper, and cannot make a straight line. Your composition is 
uncertain, and not under your proper command: it goes at random 
and without order ; it seems no more under the control of your pro- 
per will, than the limbs of a paralytic under the influence of the spinal 
marrow. ‘There is a profusion of words, but the right one is never 
forthcoming. When we dissect this plump-looking old chiid in 
swaddling clothes, we find neither vein, muscle, nor sinew.” So far 


Nestor Roqueplan. 


Our merciless critic goes on to scarify his patient at 
greater length than we can follow. He says that he has 
been gossipping, that heis gossipping, and that he will con- 
tinue to gossip for ever; that he is a flood of epithets, an 
ocean of phrases ; that he swells the balloon of the paradox, 
puts his lip to the sophism to blow it out to fabulous dimen- 
sions, and that he tempers the soap water for the produce 
of millions of sparkling bubbles which float about and 
burst when their hour comes. A quarter of an idea will 
serve for the production of a dozen columns, and his know- 
ledge of history and geography is on a par with Mr. Jo//y 
(rreen’s, of the New Monthly. He criticises a theatrical 
piece without having heard a word of it spoken; he con- 
founds people and incidents, for the Debats is waiting for 
copy, and he has not time to be accurate. Like Harlequin, 
his head may be broken by an enraged victim, and with 
his own wooden sword too; no matter, he continues his 
dance, 

_In October our hero is married ; and on the very wedding 
night, instead of looking after his bride, he locks himself 
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up in his study to write a feuilleton, not of the last new 
piece, but of his own perilous:exploit. This is to be the 


news of the week. 


‘ At first a universal stupor fell on men’s senses. ‘ What do you 
say? he is married—himself, and at his age—he is a dead man, 
What will become of him, and what will he do with his bride?’ 
‘Why! what can a Bohemien do with his wife but make her a 


Bohemienne ?’ ”’ 


And then he relates the difficulties he had to overcome 
before he could cast the lasso with effect : but at last, through 
fire, water, and mud, the notary’s table is reached, and the 
contract signed. Chateaubriand does not send his blessing, 
because it generally brings misfortune ; but the Archbishop 
is notsoscrupulous. Let Jeames of the Morning Post read 
the following, and blush for his own shortcomings. 


‘* And then, trembling with emotion, astonished at the deep regard 
shown to her, and in such high quarters, she cast her eyes timidly 
around. Her limpid and modest glance became more decided, and 
seemed to say, ‘ You see I was right.” Mean time the church was 
prepared, and the altar decked, the crowd great, and nothing wanted 
but the presence of the young bride. At last she appeared, and they 
saw her such as she was—young, beauteous, smiling, sincere—the 
most touching, the most modest, and the most calm uf beings. Eh, 
well! that delicate fair hand, that perfect grace, the serenity of that 
beauteous countenance, that loveliest of creatures, all those treasures 
for a mere scribbler, for a—” 

Mirecourt :—* Ah, silence! you indiscreet spouse; the National 
is cocking its ears. Why should you begin to blab in the public 
feuilleton? Alas! it is too late; they have taken a note of your 
avowals ; they are turning your confidences into ridicule, and M. 
Rolle is mending his pen. Ah! Janin, Janin, instead of an epithala- 
mium, hear this apostrouphe.—” Rolle Loquitur. 

‘* Allow me, Monsieur, to join my congratulations to those which 
you have offered to yourself, and to lay my poor grain of incense on 
the mighty heap which you burn in your own proper honor. In fine 
you are married, and now there is neither Ah, nor Oh, nor How 
about it. Let the entire universe recover from its stupor, thank 
God, and say nothing. Your conjugal feuilleton, dated St. Sulpice, 
and written on the very altar, you have charitably entitled, ‘ The 
Wedding, not of a Critic, but of Criticism.’ As another great man 
once boasted, ‘ The State is vested in me,’ so you modestly announce, 
‘Criticism and I are one.’’ Many thanks, Monsieur! From the 
embodiment of the genius, talent, and merit of all living critics in 
one, it results that eight days ago we were all wedded in your person. 
A charming cadeau you have offered us, Monsieur, if | may trust 
the prospectus of the bride of whom you have got ten thousand 
copiesissued. What a liberal husband you are, Monsieur! I know 
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more than one who watch their wives with the vigilance of the dra- 

ons of the Hesperides ; and whatis your first care ? You get yours 
printed, stamped, bound, and distributed throughout Paris and the 
Banlieue. This cannot fail to bring in subscribers in shoals. P.S. All 
Europe is impatiently expecting the first cries of the young family 


announced.” Pv 
Janin made no response ; he was literally crushed by the ridicule. ” 


Eugene gets tired at last of scourging Jules. He says 
that his spirits were terribly tamed by the defeat just recor- 
ded, and another suffered at the hand of Dumas—that, at 
all events, age with his slow stride is gaining on him. He 
has put on the hermit’s gown, and now aims at burning in 
the eyes of young Paris, a shining example of decent 
morals. He now only sighs for true friends, and for enjoy- 
ment of domestic comforts, and is painfully re-erecting 
what he has been demolishing for thirty years. 


‘His conversion has affected us very sensibly; we almost regret 
our tartness. Yesterday’s errors are redeemed by to-day’s merits. 
However, the old habitudes return at times, and the ancient wolf of 
criticism sometimes shews his teeth ; this is a simple act of oblivion, 
a mere distraction. He at once contritely strikes his breast, and 
bitterly weeps over all the sheep he has devoured. Will any one dare 
to call these healing drops the tears of a crocodile ?” 


The mention of sheep reminds us of looking after our 
moutons perdus et enragés, whom we left on the eve of 


deadly arbitration. 
Dumas having retaliated on Janin for his attack on Les 


Demoiselles de Saint Cyr, a second onslaught of the critic 
brought the laughers to his side. Dumas vomited fire and 
flames ; he swore that he would exterminate Janin. 


_“ His seconds took their way to the Rue de Vaugerard; the nego- 
ciations endured three weeks, and the duel was at last decreed as 
firm as fate. The champions were on the ground, and Dumas, who 
had the choice of arms, proposed the small sword. ‘ By no means, 
replied tbe critic, ‘I’m familiar with a certain push which will lay 
you high and dry on the sod at the first brush. I claim the pistols 
through sheer humanity.’ ‘ Oh, oh, pistols indeed!’ cried Dumas : 
“you are stark mad, my dear Monsieur Janin; [ could Jame a fly at 
forty paces, and you area trifle larger than the biggest fly that floats 
on wing.’ So, neither being willing to murder his antagonist, no 
passage of arms took place. They made mutual excuses, and 
embraced each other as brothers who should never have ceased to 
esteem and cherish each other.” 


Several of Dumas’ fellow artisans in the manufacture of 
dramas having obliged him at last to allow their names to 
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appear in turn, it curiously happened that all falling to hig 
name were successful, the others being failures, or at least 
greeted with very faint praise. | 

And here it may be fit to give a list of some of Dumas’ 
plagiarisms, and assumptions of the product of his neigh- 
bours’ intellects. 

‘‘His book, Jacques Ortis, is a mere simple translation of the 
Ultime Littere di Jacopo Ortis of Ugo Foscolo, a verb or an adjective 


being occasionally changed. Les Av.niures de John Davy are bor- 
rowed from the Revue Britannique. G'aule et France is copied from 


Les Etudes Historiques of Chateaubriand, and from Thierry, without 
the trouble, in most cases, of inverting prepositions or changing 
words. Ie Capitaine Aréna is the re-production of a delicious 
novelette of the Revue Britannique, called Térence le Tuilleur. Albine 
is a servile translation of a German romance. 

‘Tes Mémoires d'un Médecin is a re-casting of a romance of the same 
name in the Revue Britunnique.  Ftorentino the Neapolitun enriches 
his patron with the manuscript of Le Corriculo and that of Le 
Speronare. Paul Meurice brings Ascanio, Amaury, and Les Deuz 
Diane. Mallefille wrote Georges from beginning to end, and signed 
it Dumas. 

« Auguste Magnet, the most prolific of these literary artisans, 
furnished, as his own contingent, fifty volumes ; Ze Chevalier d’ Har- 
mental, Les Trois Mousquetaires, Vingt Ans Apres, Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, Sylvandire, Le Comte ds Monte Cristo, La Guerre des 
Femmes, La Reine Margot, Une Fille du Regent, Le Batard de Mau- 
léon, Le Chevalier de Maisen-Rouge, and La Dame de Montsoreau.” 


The writer of these last named books seems to belong to 
the class born with saddles on their backs for the con- 
venience of other writers who are tired out treading the 
thorny paths of literature. We believe that he has turned 
restive, and pitched his patron over his head; but it is 
insinuated by a clever cotemporary, that the author of 
Peg Noffington, wearied with the fatigues of the rough road 
on which his Course of True Love has not run smooth, 
has taken our unlucky pack horse unawares; bestrode 
him in his explorations through the Demesne of the 
Chateau Granticr ; and condescending to utter White Lies, 
has passed himself off to the unsophisticated readers of the 
London Journal, as the rightful proprietor of that Chateau 
d’Kspagne, changing its title of course. 

Having a high opinion of the powers of Jaquet, we 
were curious to examine this original drama of his; and 
by the kind promptness of Mr. Nutt, we were enabled, at 
an interval of three or four days, to get the pamphlet 
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from Paris; and, on looking over it, came to the conclusion, 
that if the author was ever obliged to commit his catechisin 
to memory, he had retained very little of it in head or 
heart, when he was constructing his Chateau de Grantier. 

A lady, the widow of a royalist captain, is on the point 
of being turned adrift on the world with her two portion- 
less daughters. The undeclared lover of the younger has 
been regularly laying a purse in the ladies’ path at monthly 
intervals for some time, without their appropriation of the 
contents; and the declared lover of the elder is dead in the 
Peninsula, or worse, gone over to the enemy. One of 
Buonaparte’s brave generals is the purchaser of the family 
chateau and demesne. He is on the point of starting for 
Egypt, and takes the chateau on his way to the coast. 
Under an impulse of generosity and love at first sight, 
he proposes for the elder sister. She, judging that her true 
love is either dead or false, and wishing to preserve an 
asylum for mother and sister, consents; and her husband 
leaves her to return from the church without him; for he 
must be at Marseilles in time for the embarkation of his 
squadron. Any experienced play-goer reading thas far, 
knows by instinct, that the dead and traitorous lover will 
be found as true and loyal as Leander, stretched out at the 
garden gate, exhausted to death, but doomed to worse than 
death by the sight of his true-hearted mistress, a bride of 
half'an hour. If the play is destitute of poetry, common 
morality, or genuine sentiment, it possesses at all events, 
a terrific situation at the end of each act. The descent of 
the green baize puts an end to the harrowing scene. 

We are admitted to the drawing room of the chateau in 
about fifteen or eighteen months. The bride and no wife, 
is reclining in a languid state on the sofa; and we find 
that after the best cares had been bestowed on the unfortu- 
nate lover, he quitted for the campaign on the Rhine; 
and is now hotly employed at the siege of some town. 
The false wife has been absent at some watering place for 
health’s sake ; and we find her in woe, not for the absence 
of her generous-hearted husband, exposed in Egypt to the 
rays of the hot sun, and the secymitars of the Mamelukes, 
but for the separation from her infant, kept at a convenient 
distance from the chateau. 
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All this time the lover is an honorable, and high-minded, 
and sensitive man; but what avails honor, honesty, or 
religion, when pleading in a cause in which counsellor 
Cupid holds an opposing fee. Therefore, the seducer is 
guiltless; and who can blame the too sensitive lady when 
he is informed that Lothario swore he would neither take 
powder nor pill, but die off from spite, if she continued 
insensible to his misery! Some feeling, made up of 98 
per cent. of guilty sorrow for lover and child, and the rest 
of remorse, has induced her to secrete enough of laudanum 
for a composing dose for her earthly woes. She writes to 
her guilty partner that their love was too pure and ethereal 
(a pretty proof they have given) to hope for toleration here 
below. She was going to ascend, and when he could make 
it convenient to join her spirit there—but here we beg to 
stop short of absolute blasphemy. The deed is deferred; 
her innocent and sympathising sister has brought, by pri- 
vate passages, and in a cradle of the neatest pattern, her 
child to pay her a visit. | Ods raptures, and extacies ! 
The ladies retire behind a screen with the cradle, and the 
sister is singing an innocent lullaby, when the general, who 
ought to have been at the moment measuring the right eye 
of the Sphinx reposing in her far off sandy bed, walks in, 
accompanied by the aflianced of the young Miss. The 
screen opens—the cradle and its guilty guardian is visible ; 
and here would be the end of a two-act tragedy—but, as 
three acts yet remain to be achieved, the wnmarried rushes 
on in despair, avows herself the culprit, and situation No. 2 
harrows the hearts of the audience. 

We are in the trenches of the beleagured city, and the 
hooded-winked general finds out Lothario, and reads him 
a moral lecture on the zmconvenience he has caused. Ile is 
on the hooks of torture at first, but after the established 
amount of equivocation, he finds out that he has only to 
lead the frail sister to the altar, and do legitimate justice to 
his infant son, of whose existence, by the way, he is up to 
this moment ignorant. What was simple wretchedness, now 
becomes anguish, doubled, complicated, and intolerable. 
Marry her sister, and before her eyes !—see the world in 
ashes rather than such an outrage! A glorious opportunity 
for escape is presented. le contrives to anticipate the 

colonel as leader of a forlorn hope; a mine explodes, and 
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he and his immediate followers are blown some kilometres 
beyond the region of the moon. Well, here is something 
like poetical justice. The honest-minded general will now 
return, and walk over his estate for the first time, his peni- 
tent wife on his arm, swallowing her guilty tears, and doing 
all she can to recompense her worthy but ill-treated lord. 
Benjamine, after a decent shew of sorrow, will manage to 
satisfy her lover of her innocence, and a happy union will 
be the result. Nothing of the kind takes place. 

On his return home everything is in a very ticklish state ; 
but when he announces the death of his companion in 
arms, the wife’s wild grief finds vent, and she reveals her 
guilt and shame—not that she considers herself very guilty, 
but to live with another is not to be thought of for a 
moment. . 

The mother and daughters will not now remain in the 
castle; but, as they are leaving the premises, a knock is 
heard at the gate, and the porter brings in a note to the 
colonel. Oh! wonderful wonder! Lothario has again 
found his way back to this nasty world, and is humbly re- 
questing permission, before departing to voluntary exile 
among the Hottentots, or elsewhere, to embrace’ and_ bless 
his infant heir. A lucky thought strikes the generous Cha- 
tellan. He invites the prodigal son to enter, joins his hands 
to those of his self-divorced lady, utters a genuine stage 
blessing on their heads, and a long-concealed treasure is at 
the moment brought to day-light from a subterranean pas- 
sage: so, if they become uncomfortable it will be their own 
faulta, and if their lot turns out happy, all we say is, that 
it will give us no little surprise. 

_To convert this drama, vicious in spirit and form, into a 
circumstantial tale, fit for the perusal of a moral and religious 
though novel-reading public, seems to usrathermoredifficult 
than to construct a purely original work. If we have any 
subscribers, among the weekly purchasers of the Journal, 
Whose acquirements embrace the art of writing, may some 
one of them favor us with an outline of the English garments 
thrown over the French model! 

The success of Monte Cristo, and its fellow publications, 
seems to have turned poor Alexander's head. His dreams, 
even in the open sunshine, and when his bodily-eyes were 
wide open, were of caverns piled with gold and precious 
stones, and no thought of poverty ever passed his mind. 
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The Folly built by him at St. Germain, and which he 
was pleased to call Afonte Cristo, was the natural result of 
this exalted state of his ideas. 


‘* He summoned from Africa two Arabs, who decorated a chamber 
for him in the Algerian style, covering the walls with verses from 
the Koran; and he engaged themselves in writing to execute no other 
similar piece of work in Europe. There were to be seen gothic pavi- 
lions, turrets with their belfries, gardens, an island, a torrent, and 
the celebrated kiosk, with its sky-blue ceiling besprinkled with stars, 
and which served for the study of the master. 

‘‘ There were at Monte Cristo an atelier for painters, twelve rooms 
devoted to visitors, alittle palace set apart for monkies, another 
for parrots, and a third for dogs, without mentioning a stable of regal 
proportions for the accommodation of eight superb steeds, 

‘The grand salon, hung with cloth of silk and gold, displayed 
wonders of artistic skill; and the private salon or boudoir was fur- 
nished with genuine cashmere for window curtains. 

‘*It was altogether a heap of pictures, statues, Buhl ornaments, 
bizarre curiosities scattered at random from kitchen to atties,profusion 
of sculptures, and casts beyond counting: good taste was banished, 
and ostentation reigned supreme. 

‘¢ All these riches and splendors could not confer the much-desired 
stamp of aristocracy on this magnificent structure. In the midst of 
the luxury float: d a vapour of literary vagabondage, and the etiquette 
of the chateau had its origin in the coulisses of the theatres. 

“On the fagade stood out the escutcheon of the Marquis de la 
Pailleterie. Dumas inaugurated his palace with an entertainment 
given in honor of literature and art; six hundred guests were re- 
galed, and a piece was presented after dinner, composed for the cir- 
cumstance, and having for title,‘ SHaksprarg ET Dumas.’” 


To reign even for two years in such a palace, Dumas was 
obliged to keep his journeymen hard at work. So, from 
1540 to 1846, more than sixty volumes were written, prin- 
ted, and published. 

And here, by an accurate calculation, our critic, allowing 
his writer to sleep but few hours, to eat his meals ina hurry, 
and to be constantly under the inspiration of the muse of 
romance (an impossible conjunction), allows him power to 
produce fifteen volumes per annum, if he abstains from 
revising the style or correcting the proofs. 

All his assistants, including his son, were trained to imi- 
tate his handwriting.* 





* In addition to the works quoted, Dumas published in Le Pays, 
Le FPaseur d' Askbourn, copied literally from Mudame Montclieu's 
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Being at last obliged to say something, by way of apology 
or defence, here is his most frank and courageous avowal. 


“Inventions are made by men, not by any individual man. Every 
one, at proper time and place, appropriates the things known to his 
forefathers, arranges them in new forms, and dies, after adding a few 
facts or ideas to the heap as he found it. As to the pure creation of 
anything, mental or physical, it is out of the question.” . . . .» 

This is what caused Shakspeare to say, when a stupid critic once 
accused him of having taken an entire scenc from a cotemporary 
writer, ‘It is a young girl whom I have withdrawn from evil society 
to establish her in that which is good.’ This also nade Moliere once 
exclaim, ‘ [ seize my property wherever I find it.”. And Shakspeare 
and Moliere were right; for the man of genius never steals—he 
seizes by right of conquest. Iam obliged to say these things in my 
own defence, as, instead of being grateful to me for bringing before 
their eyes so many scenic beauties before unknown, they point them 
out as thefts—brand them as plagiarisms. However, | am consoled 
by my resemblance to Shakspeare and Moliere in this respect; those 
who attacked them were so obscure, that their very names have not 
been preserved.” 


Mirecourt, lashed by the sense of his own individual 
wrongs, and the injury inflicted on literature and morals by 
the systeme Dumas, thus pours on him the vials of his 
wrath :— 


“You have closed the avenues of literature against those young 
fresh writers who would use their talents, without providing for the 
public an unhealthy feast, and without committing the crime of /ese- 
patrie in defiling the most noble pages of our history. Yes, Monsieur 
Dumas, you have murdered our literature; you have assembled a 
host of nameless writers, who, protected by the darkness in which 
they move, cast into the mass of society a leaven of bad taste and of 
corrupting influence. With the succour of these concealed workmen 
you prepare a slow poison which penetrates into the veins of the 
social body. You mix history and fable, and distribute the indigestible 
morsels as intellectual nourishment. In presence of the, rising genera- 
tion you remove from virtue her prestige ; you discard modesty as if 





being merely changed to English ones. Le Collier de la Reine was 
written by Maquet, so was Lu Tulippe Nvire—so was Auge Pitou. 
Le Trou de l Enfer was contributed by Meurice, as well as Dieu 
Dispose. Hendrik Conscience, the Flemish writer, was plundered of 
Conscience U Innocent. 

* Sir Godfrey Kneller was chagrined at not having been consulted 
at the creation, as he was conscious of being able to suggest some 
valuable hints. Dumas, in common with Sir Godfrey and several 
Gallic writers, handles awful subjects in so familiar a style that he 
must be satisfied with seeing some of his flights left unrecorded. 
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she was a castaway. In your pages vice is endowed with amiable 
qualities, debauchery is not so bad as it seems, and crime excites pity 
instead of hate, You propagate this spasmodic and frantic species 
of literature, which excites the evil passions, sets the blood in a fer. 
ment, and reawakes the powers of old and used-up debauchees, 
Thanks to your catering, the public now refuses all healthy nourish. 
ment; it cannot relish anything but your highly-spiced ragouts. . 
We are severe without doubt, but posterity will be much more so.” 
Against the calumniating of the memory of the charac- 
ters of history, and the distorting or misrepresenting of 
established historical facts, we join our protest to that of 
our critic. With the exception of Le Chevalier d Harmen- 
tal, Sylvandire, and La Tulippe Noire, we can scarcely 
recollect one of these quasi-historical romances of Dumas 
and Co., which we would like to see in the hands of our 
young people. The perusal of some in particular, is only 
wading through a slough of depravity, cruelty, and craft. 
You are obliged to light a candle in the middle of the day, 
if you wish to find out an estimable character, and to look 
for repose in some scene hallowed by the domestic virtues 
is altogether useless. No one of royal rank isa good man 
or woman, or sincere Christian. If history has handed him 
down as jealous for religion at all, he is sure to be an intole- 
rant zealot and persecutor. If the reader is interested for 
the success of true love, he isonly left to wish that D’Artag- 
nan may carry away his neighbour's wife. And are the 
firm above named the only culprits in this line? By no 
means ; they are edifying moralists when set beside Biddio- 
phile Jacob ( Lacroix ),* Foudras, Montepin, La Touche, 
and some others. But money was to be got to keep Dumas 
in state, on his high horse, riding to ———. To get this . 
money, their feuilletons should be as necessary to the 
reading public as their café au lait. To infuse this quality 
into them, they must be piquant and terribly interesting, 
and leave their readers in a state of feverish suspense about 
the interesting but guilty lover, left outside on the window- 
sill, forty feet above ground, with a very slight defence 
against the temperature of a night twenty degrees below 
zero, 
They know he will endure, rather than compromise the 
comfort of the tender female who is feigning sleep beside 
her clod of a husband in the warm bed-chamber within : 





* We except from the works of the Rabelaistic Lacroix, Les Cata- 
combes de Rome and Le fils du Notaire, 
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but whether will he freeze stark and stiff on his bad emi- 
nence, or make an involuntary descent,—that is the question 
that will keep several pairs of eyes unvisited by sleep. And 
won't there be a feverish welcome for the coarse damp 

aper next morning ! and still not the trace of an allusion 
to the difficulty for several numbers to come. 

Dumas was obliged to defend an action for defamation of 
the character of a lady whose head has not ached since the 
days of Henri Quatre ; and, though he could not be touched 
by human law, itis no lesscertain that he sinned in the person 
of Auguste Maquet, against that divine statute which forbids 
us to bear false witness against our neighbour. It may be 
urged that the persons slandered are beyond the power of 
the poisoned tongue to wound them ; but it is no less certain 
that, as in the case of the descendants of La Dame de 
Montsoreau, many of the living are deeply interested in 
the good fame of the great departed, from ties of family, 
country, policy, or religion, and are deeply pained by finding 
their memory slandered or assailed. 

We wish that we could vindicate all the writers in our 
own vernacular from such a reprehensible line of conduct, 
but that is not left in our power, since the days when half- 
a-dozen poor ecclesiastics were set to watch over the spiritual 
welfare of their thin flock, scattered through the fields and 
streets of Britain ; and when the same apparently inoffensive 
proceeding shook more terror through the land, than if Louis 
Napoleon, King Leopold, Pius IX., and the monarchs of 
all the ‘‘ Heathens and Turks” throughout the world, were 
disembarking on all sides of the island at once, to put the 
inhabitants to sack or ransom. 

In order to add fuel to the unholy flame that at the mo- 
ment was consuming men’s candour, love of their neighbour, 
and common. justice, a lady takes at the end of her jewel- 
tipped pen, the character of the earnest and fearless Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who braved the displeasure of his 
loved sovereign, and the terrors of martyrdom, rather than 
leave it in the power of selfish and unholy rulers to deprive 
the flock entrusted to his keeping of their spiritual nourish- 
ment. However historians may differ as to the less or more 
of spiritual pride or obstinacy, or pure devotion of this 
great man, no one has been found to breathe a suspicion 
against the purity of his life atter he became a churchman. 
What is his conduct as discovered by his fair (?) historian 
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through those peculiar telescopes through which novelists 
look over the dim landscape of the past? He is in love 


with Fair Rosamond Clifford; she is insensible to his suit, 77 
but he is determined that she shall be his mistress sooner | 


or later, and takes this nefarious plan to succeed. He brings 
her under the notice of the unprincipled young king, judging 
that when she has surrendered all right to female honor, his 
own vile object will be easily attained. 

Now, if the authoress of the Lady and the Priest had 
taken ordinary care to prepare for her self-imposed and 
ungracious task, by consulting the authentic histories of that 
reign, she would have found that her narrative was as irre- 
concilable with fact, from the well-established purity of the 
Archbishop’s life, as from the circumstances of time and 

lace through which the characters of her story moved. 
i, springs and poisoned weapons, and the stiletto of 
the paid murderer, are never thought of when Christian 
powers are at war with each other; and shall such false and 
po'sonous arms as these be used by parties who merely 
differ in their modes of Christian worship, and are all loyal 
subjects of the same sovereign ? 


In the month of February of the present year Maquet 
had his unkind patron doing penance in the courts of law. 
Ife lost the cause. It is probable that Auguste deserved to 
lose it; but quere did Alexander deserve to gain it ? 

We proceed to touch on another duel of the great man, 
and have done with our critic's personalities, as his store 
are inexhaustible where his swarthy foeman is the subject. 


“He entered one evening the office of the Figaro, whence two 
hostile articles had been launched at him: ‘Who is the author of 
these infamous productions ? his name—be quick,’ ‘1 know not,’ 
said Maurice Alboy, chief editor of the paper. ‘You must know; 
I will not wait a minute; I must kill some one.’ ‘ My good friend,’ 
said Maurice, ‘ you have exhausted my patience. I will be responsible 
for the articles; name your seconds.’ Mutual friends interposed, and 
Dumas condescended to spare Alhoy’s life; but he, as the offended, 
should keep h's honor intact. They shou'd repair to the Bois de Bor- 
logne next morning, but no blood was to be drawn. The seconds 
were, however, entirely ignorant of this implied arrangement. 

** Alexander looked sublime ; courage was visible in every feature ; 
he was insensible to fear; pallor sat not on his manly face. They 
produced the swords. ‘ What's here,’ eried he, ‘blue weapons! IL 
never used a blue-colored blade, Pierre,’ continued he, turning with 
the gesture ofa hero to his Negro, ‘ produce the dark-dyed swords.’ 
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They were brought, and the weapons crossed. 
Maurice Alhoy being somewhat nervous, and a little overawed 
by the truly intrepid mien of his adversary, lost command of hand 


altogether, when Dumas began— _ cr 
‘Defend yourself, corbleau! wrist firmer: a victory over an 


opponent of your force would not be worth gaining—oh!’ cried he 


in affright, letting fall his sword. 
In order to punish his vain boasting, Alhoy had slightly wounded 


him in the shoulder. 
‘What's that for?’ added he, forgetting himself for the moment, 


‘it was not mentioned in the programme.’ ” 


Mirecourt, feeling a sort of remorse at last for his merci- 
less treatment of his foe, relents, and tells something to 


his credit :— ° 

«Our hero, notwithstanding his faults, has sincere admirers and 
enthusiastic friends. ~M. Porcher, the illustrious director of the 
claque,* is of the number. One day he gave a splendid dinner to 
the great Muusquetaire. The wine sparkled, and the most delight- 
ful gaiety reigned from one end of the table to the other. Porcher 
alone kept looking at his glass without approaching it to his lips. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that he had already emptied it 
very often, and had now reached the maudlin stage. ‘ What is 
the matter with you, my dear friend ?’ said Alexander. * Am I really 
among the number of your dear friends ?’ sighed the renowned dis- 
penser of venal applause. ‘ How can you doubt it?’ * Well, I don’t, 
but still there is one thing that gives me great trouble.’ ‘ Ah! what 


is it?” * My heavy sorrow is this, you never say thou to me: just 
thou me once.” ‘My poor Porcher! with the greatest pleasure! 
Shake hands, dear friend, and lend me a thousand crowns.’ ” 


With some degree of inconsistency, Afrecourt seems 
disposed to enhance the merit of Dumas Fils in the pro- 
portion of the disparagement of Dumas Pere. Besides 
his qualities of a writer of genius and talents, he represents 
him as a sincere, honorable young man, living within his 
income, keeping his father within some bounds, and helping 
him out of his difficulties. In the Cure for the Heart- 
ache, Hodge, after relating to his sister the misdeeds of 
their extravagant father, and mentioning how his own good 
example was entirely lost on him, gravely asks her, as a 
case of conscience, whether he would be justified in giving 
the immoral old boy alicking. Dumas Fils supports sister 
and mother, and gives what he can to charitable purposes, 





7 . . . > . 
* For closer acquaintance with this great practitioner see our 
review of the Memoirs of Dumas. 
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but never lets the idea of the licking cross his mind. It 
may be supposed, from the character of his works, especially 
the earlier onez, that his life in one respect has been far 
from correct. Our lenient critic throws out hopes that 
there will be a decided improvement in his works to come, 
as he is Christian at heart and studies the Scriptures, 
Amen, say we. 

l]owever our author may relax in his dislike to Dumas, 
his feelings towards Lmile de Girardin exhibit a most 
determined personal hatred; and, therefore, he is not so 
much to be trusted in his statements concerning his clia- 
racter, 

Lis portrait, serving for frontispiece, exhibits a Napoleon 
when in good humour. So he is an anomaly, if his veins 
are filled with poison instead of blood, as insinuated by his 
critic. Circumstances connected with his birth, and the 
after neglect or dislike of his parents, have given a misan- 
thropic tinge to his character. He considers every otlice 
beneath him but that of prime minister; and his political 
creed has been re-modelled a dozen times. The facts adduced 
by Jdirecourt, such as ordering his own immediate release 
from prison, when he might have kept him there at plea- 
sure, do uot bear out his theory to our satisfaction. 

If he dispraises the husband to the utmost stretch of 
language, he makes up in his unqualified admiration of 
Madame, nce Delphine Gay, a lovely compound of perso- 
nal beauty, grace, goodness, conversational powers, and 
poctical gifts. Any person who has read or seen acted her 
delightful dramas, or read her tales, too few in number, 
alas! or her lively and picturesque sketches of Parisian 
lite, social, political, literary and artistic, from about 1836 
to [848, under the name of the Chevalier de Launay, will 
bear out the critic as far as evidence is before themselves. 
Mirecourt evidently grudged her to her selfish lord. Litera- 
ture has had a great loss by her too early death. 

One of AMirecourt’s grievances against the editor of La 
Presse arose trom his rejecting Marion LD’ Lorme uniess 
sgned Alex. Dumas. 

We must find space for the unhappy duel between Girar- 
din and Armand Carrel, judging that a simple recital of an 


incident so contrary to the spirit of Christianity is nearly 


’ ‘ ‘ v . 
as good as a sermon. The account is from Le National, 
Carrels paper :—Jduly Ist, 1836. 
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« The direct explication which had place between M. Carrel and 
M de Girardin left nothing in the power of the seconds to bring 
about a reconciliation. Having reached the ground, the Bois de 
Vincennes, M. Carrel advanced towards M. de Girardin, and said, 
« Monsieur, you have threatened me with a biography: as the chance 
of the day may be against me you will probably fulfil your promise ; 
but if you write it in an honest spirit you will not find either in my 
private or public life anything unbecoming a man of honor, Is it 
not so, Monsieur ?’ ‘ It is, Monsieur’ replied M. de Girardin. 

It had been decided that the combatants should be placed at a 
distance of forty paces, and that each was then at liberty to walk 
forward ten steps. M. Carrel advanced that distance with a firm 
and rapid pace; then, raising his pistol and taking aim he fired at 
his adversary, who had only advanced three paces. The two dis- 
charges were nearly simultaneous, but M. Carrel had fired first. 
M. de Girardin cried out ‘I am hit in the thigh ;’ ‘and 1 in the 

roin,’ said M. Carrel. 

He had still strength enough left to walk to a bank at the edge of 
the avenue, and sit down. His second, and Dr. Marx his friend, ran 
up tohim. M. Persat (proprietor of Le National) burst into tears. 
‘Do not weep, my good friend,’ said Carrel; ¢ this ball has given you 
quittance.’ This was an allusion to a legal process to come off on 
the next day.” 

They carried him to St. Mandé, to the house of M. Peyra, an 
old comrade of the Ecole Militaire. Passing near M. Girardin, M. 
Carrel addressed him: ‘Are you suffering much, M. Girardin?’ 
‘l would be rejoiced if your sufferings were no greater.’ ‘ Adieu, 
Monsieur, I bear no ill will to you.’ 

Carrel was not deceived as to the dangerous character of his 
wound, He requested that they would bear him directly to th. ceme- 
tery after his decease ; no priest, no church. Such was his short and 
definite direction. 

The next day Armand Carrel was dead. Had his last hours been 
consoled by religion, his posthumous reputation would surely have 
sustained no loss. It is a pity that republicanism and impiety are 
such near neighbours,” 


Mirecourt handles George Sand with delicate touch, passes 
slightly over the unsound portions of her career, and gives 
all homage due to her great powers. She has not taken 
his biography, however, in good part at all; and he com- 
plains that she even adds a year or two to her age, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure of a contradiction. Still he will not 
have the public to be too fastidious as to the self-restraint, 
xc. of those who write or act for their amusement. Let 
them be satisfied that his heroine for the moment is what 
Ninon de l'Enclos once boasted herself to be, viz.: an 
honest man. 

Ile quotes from the Lettres d'un Voyageur, a passage 
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which we repeat for its beauty. All the world knows that 
Aurorn Dudevant is a native of Berri, and that she was 
bronght up in that rough province under the wing of an 
energetic grand-mother. 


“Oh! who amongst us does not fondly recollect the first volumes 
which he has tasted or devoured! Has not the very cover of an old 
book, found mantled over with dust, on the shelf of a neglected book. 
case, retraced the sweet outlines of the picture of your youthful 
years! Have you not seen rise before you, the wide meadow bathing 
in the warm rays of the evening, where you perused it for the first 
time! Oh! how quickly fell the night over the enchanted leaves, and 
how cruelly the fading twilight made the characters dance in confu. 
sion on the darkening pages ! 

it is all over: the lambs are bleating ; the sheep have gathered 
to the fold ; and the cricket has taken possession of the huts and the 
plains; you must depart. 

The road is stony, the plank is narrow and slippery, the side 
paih rough. You are covered with perspiration, but all is useless: 
you arrive too late, they have commenced supper. It is to no pur- 
pose that the old servant, who loves you so much, has delayed to ring 
the bell as long as she could. You must endure the mortification of 
sitting down last, and the grand-mother, relentless in etiquette even 
in the depth of her secluded farm, administers a tender reproach ina 
mild, sorrowful tone, which affects you more sensibly than a severe 
reproof. 

But when at night, she asks you for an account of how the day 
was spent, and you acknowledge with a blush, that you forgot the 
time reading ; and being required to produce the book, you draw out, 
with a trembling hand, Estelle et Némorin, Oh, then the old lady 
cannot help smiling. ‘Take courage; your treasure will be restored, 
but mind, never be late for supper again. : 

QO, happy days! O, my dark glen! O, Corinne! O, Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre! Ye willows by the river, my vanished youth, 
and oh! my poor old hound, who never missed the supper-hour, but 
answered to the ring of the distant bell by a hungry and serrowful 
howl!” : 

Charles Nodier, with whom we spent some pleasant mo- 
ments in Les s/émoires de Alexandre Dumas, Méry, the 
exaggerated type of our Theodore Hook, Victor Hugo, 
Beranger, Alfred de Vigny, Arséne Houssaye, Francis 
Wey, Baron Taylor, Paul Feval, and other estimable 
writers meet with warm though judicious welcome in the 
pages of Les Contemporains. The degree of blame admin- 
istered to Paul de Aock and Balzac is very slight, com- 
pared to the kindness with which they are treated. How 
Balzac could have spent much time in collecting materials 
for his Comedy of Human Life, we are unable to under- 
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stand, with the following programme of his daily occupa- 


tion before us. 

«Balzac has been the most assiduous worker of modern times. 
We must refer to the monks of the middle ages to find the same zeal, 
the same assiduity, the same patience. He goes to bed at half-past 
five, soon after taking dinner, rises at 11 o'clock, or mid-night, wraps 
himself in a sort of monk’s gown, and works away till 9 o’cluck in the 


His servant, Frangois, then brings in his breakfast, takes 


morning. 
says to him, with 


up the proofs, and Balzac, drawing out his watch, 
the gravest air imaginable, +I give you ten minutes to take these to 
Charenton.’ Charenton (the locale of the printing office) is two 
leagues distant, but that does not frighten Frangois. His stereo- 
typed answer is—‘ ten minutes! very good ! off I go.’ Balzac resumes 
his writing after breakfast, and works till three o’clock ; then takes 
a country walk till dinner, immediately after which he retires to 
rest, to resume the same process on awaking. . . . . 

Balzac sketehes a romance as a painter does a picture. His first 
outline, even of the longest of his stories, never exceeds forty 
pages. He flings every leat behind him without even paging it, for 
fear of being tempted to make corrections ; and the next day he re- 
ceives the proofs, furnished with enormous margins. ‘The forty 
pages vield a hundred in the second proof, two bundred in the third, 
and so on to the end of the story. This mode of proceeding throws 
the unfortunate compositors into despair ; finding their work of yes- 
terday buried under a mountain of corrections and additions. It is 
a chaos, an irregular expansion of lines from a common centre, a sys- 
tem of fireworks ; the rockets crossing and encircling each other, 
turning to the right, to the left, ascending, descending, knocking 
their heads together, and inflicting head-aches innumerable. In 
the compositor’s time-tables, two hours of Balzac make one day.” 


Ii we can believe his indulgent critic, Balzac, despite 
the uncommon penetration into character apparent in. his 
writings, was a very Oliver Goldsmith in all matters where 
worldly wisdom was requisite. Unable to dupe a simpleton, 
lie was himself the most facile of that unhappy class. He 
was ever labouring to diminish a heavy amount of debt, and 
only augmented it with every new literary speculation. 
We give him much credit for never allowing his nieces to 
read his books. Ue enjoyed his release from his grim cre- 
ditors but a short period ; and now Dumas, his relentless 
foe during lite, will pull down the moon, if not allowed by 
the widow to raise a monument to his memory, with this 
inscription, ‘‘ To BaLzac, BY HIS RIVAL, Dumas.” 

_ We must find room for an extract from the sketch of Frede- 
rick Lemaitre. He made his debut at the Ambigu, in  Au- 
berge des Adrets, and was very badly received. — He felt that 
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suecess in the part of JMacaire, as then played, wasout of the 
question, and was pensively walking along the Boulevards, 
devising some plan for ensuring success to his part. 


‘< All at once he perceived a personage standing before the door of 
a cake shop, covered with indescribable drapery from head to foot. 
His clothes might once have been of irreproachable stuff and fashion ; 
but now they hung about him in ragged stripes. Wretchedness and 
debauchery had left their marks everywhere; but still the wearer 
maintained an arrogant deportment, and the most excellent opinion of 
his individual merits. 

Proudly poised on his old boots, broken and down at heel, and 
with a greasy and many cornered hat set jauntily on his left ear, he 
was daintily breaking, with the tips of his fingers, a halfpenny cake, 
carrving it to his lips with the gestures of a petit maitre, and eating it 
with all the air ofa gourmand. His collation over, he drew a de- 
pending rag from his coat pocket, wiped his hands, brushed his filthy 
habits, and continued his route along the Boulevard. ‘ That's my 
very man,’ said Frederick. In effect, the type he bad vaguely ima- 
gined, was before him in flesh and blood; Robert Macaire was found 
at last 

That very evening at the theatre, the comedian presented him- 
self with a coat, hat, and boots, the very fellows of those worn by 
the man of the Boulevards. He imitated the gestures of this Bruin- 
mel in tatters ; his grotesque self-possession, and his sinister dignity, 
induced his fellow-comedean, Serres, to adopt an analogous style, and 
the piece obtained an unhoped success.” ' ° . 


Not content with presenting Macaire to those who paid 
for the exhibition, he oceasionally gave gratuitous specimens 
according as circumstances offered. 

** One morning at the Café de Malte the bill was presented after the 
dejeuner. He arose, threw ten francs on the counter, and was pas- 
sing on. ‘ But the bill is ten franes, fifty centimes,’ observed the 
tavern keeper. ‘* Never mind,’ said Frederick: ‘ the fifty centimes 
are for the garcon.’ j 

In the winter of 1836 he was skating one afternoon on the pond 
of the Luxembourg. Some women were admiring the grace of his 
evolutions, when all at once one of them cried out, * I want my fifteen 
franes, M. Frederic; you have forgotten my fifteen franes.” Our 
actor stopped, It was his old hostess of the Quartier Latin, at the 
time of his first engagement at the Odéon. * Your fifteen francs, 
Madame—what assurance! I forget a periwig when leaving your 
house, 1 1s in my old trunk in the recess; it cost me thirty-five 
franes; you owe me a louis consequently ; I will call for it the first 
morning I am in your neighbourhood.’ He advanced the skate of 
his left foot and disappeared. Next day the landlady received the 
balance. Frederick never intended to. repudiate, but he could not 
deny himself the pleasure of enacting Robert in the open air.” 
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We have omitted those parts in the Contemporaims which 
present after all the best speciinens of our author's pung vent, 
lively, and sarcastic manner, namely, his replies to Luge yenE 
Sue, Girardin, Jules Janin, ‘aad others on whoin he bestows 
his hearty hatred. They are too personal and venemous 
for our taste. Lively sallies and bon mots innumerable 
we have nm obligre 1d to leave behind. Some look as if 
their perpetrators were of Irish descent. A worthy giving 
vent to his bh none says of his foeman, ‘I would see him 
drowning and not offer him a glass of water. fovea 
Nodicr gives an adroit rebuke to one of his young imitato 
who had been r ding a specimen of his composition to t i 
patriarch ; ‘ My dear Wey, I fear the piece is without val ue, 
for at first I took it for one of my own. Probably we wil 
mn ike up for our short comings when we resume our con- 

ideration of other literary “and artistic celebrities on a 
future oce: poche 

Theophile Deschamps, at the instance, as we suppose, of 
some of the patients smarting under J/:recourt’s wet sin 
writes a biography of the bioura apher ; but the only oppro 
brium he can fling on the dreaded critic is that his surname 
isJac ‘quot, not. Virecourt, that though an anti-infidel and anti 
socialist, he seldom hears Mass ; and that his occupation 
resembles that of a broker, who cuts out valuable pictures 
for the sake of selling the frames. 

Pierre Mazecrolle comes into court after him, and avows 
himself the author of several of the biographies. le 
professes Socialism and infidelity, defends the writings and 
conduct of Hugene Sue, whom Mirecourt had drawn as ub 
luxurious, unfeeling, and selfish sensualist, while pretend- 
ing the most e: arnest 8 sympathy for the poor. He acknow- 
ledges having assumed JMirecourt’s Christian principles 
while in his pay; but exclaims against his patron’s passing 
olf his (Mazerolle’s ) productions as the fruit of his own 
brain while declaiming against the plagiarisms of Damus. 
He reminds the English reader of Samson Brass aut 
Maw-worm in his humble appreciation of himself, and 
complacency in his abjection. With a very earnest desire 
to disparage his former employer, he can only convict him 
of making use of his (Mazerolle’s) notes in the concoction 
of his biographies, trusting to hearsay, and being too much 
disposed to believe ill of lis adversaries. Le is compelled 
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to acknowledge his worth as a good citizen and honest man, 
and his never uttering praise by the inducement of bribery, 
direct or indirect. 

So many good things remain to be gleaned in this field, 
that we shall, as already mentioned, resume our labours in 
a future number. 


Art. II.—THE FRENCH COMEDY AT PARIS. 


|. Histoire Anecdotique du Théatre, de la Littérature, et 
de diverses impressions contemporaines. Par Charles 
Maurice. Paris: Henri Plon. 1856. 

2. Moliere and the French Classical Drama. By Madame 
Blaz de Bury. Charles Knight. 1846. 

3. The French Stage and the French People, as illustrated 
in the Memoirs of M. Fleury. Edited by Theodore 
Hook. Uenry Colburn. Id4l. | 


- 


[n a former article we gave some account of the rise of 
the national opera among the French, and their eflorts to 
sustain it against the influence of foreign music, and the 
taste for Italian vocalism. No less remarkable has been 
their perseverance in upholding the drama of their country, 
although it did not meet with the same opposition and 
diffeulties which beset the Académie de Musique. The 
perfection to which the art of composing plays, and espe- 
cially of acting them, has been brought in France, has 
perhaps been scarcely ever equalled in any other country, 
not excepting England, at the head of whose stage stand 
the names of Garrick, Kean, Macready, Siddons, «ec. 
Che great critic of dramatic literature, Schlegel, has said 
that the French actors have brought the art of elocution to 
as great a degree of refinement as it can be conceived capa- 
ble of. This may, perhaps, be owing to the peculiar 
adaptability of the French language to the purposes of 
conversation or dialogue, and also, in some measure, to 
the rigid system of governmental instruction adopted in 
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their first-class theatres. It is true that at various periods 
what is called the legitimate drama in England has been 
favored and supported by the people very liberally ; but 
then long intervals have occurred during which nothing 
would go down with the public but extravaganzas, ballets, 
and farces; and at the present day the rage seems to be 
directed principally towards translations of French plays 
and vaudevilles. The English people are by no means so 
national in their dramatic taste us the French; it is true 
that they idolize Shakespeare, but then it is more in the 
closet than on the stage. 

It is strange how the knowledge which the ancients 
undoubtedly possessed in a high degree of the resources of 
the histrionic art, was completely lost in the darkness of 
the middle ages. It would appear as if mankind had to 
commence over again to learn the tricks of the actor, and 
to go through centuries of apprenticeship to his profession. 
The pilgrims who rambled throughout Europe from town 
to town were almost the only performers of the 13th and 
14th centuries, instituting mimic scenes and pantomimes 
in the market-places and at the fairs; their subjects were 
all taken from Holy Writ, and, no doubt, were intended to 
edify the passers-by, but were just as likely to create scan- 
dal and irreligion. In 1402 Charles VI. authorised a 
certain class of wanderers to perform sacred plays called 
inysteres or soties, and they were named Brethren of the 
Passion, from the invariable scenes represented by them. 
The Premonstratensian monks obtained subsequently a 
similar authorization, and their stage was of a very curious 
construction, consonant with the simplicity and ignorance 
of the period; it consisted of several scaffuldings, one 
above the other, the highest of which represented heaven 
and the lowest hell, with a gaping mouth to swallow up 
unrepenting sinners. Instead of side-scenes were a row of 
large shelves on which the performers rested from their 
fatigues, without withdrawing themselves from the eyes of 
the spectators. 

The Parisians were not, however, very long in getting 
weary of the uniformly sacred character of these dramas, 
and soon began to mix up a little of the occurrences of the 
world on the stage, as is seen in the titles of two very early 
plays of that age, ‘‘ Le Mystere du Chevalier, qui. donne 
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sa Semme au diable,” and “ Le Mystére de la Sainte 
Hostie.” in which latter was intro luced a Jew, ves having 
communieated, brought home the Holy Particles and 
endeavoured to practise tortures upon them. Subsequently 
the leader of the procureurs (solicitors) of Paris, or as he 
was otherwise styled, king of the Basoche, on account of 
the valuable aid given by that body to the real monarch 
against the populaee, was granted certain privileges of 
marshalling » bis men, some 3000 strong, in the Pré : aux 
cleres, then a erassy bank of the Seine, and of afterwards 
acting’ moralités or farees in the presence of royalty. 
Another company, named the Exfans sans soucis, were 
much fostered by Louis XII., who found that they disen- 

raved the attention of his loving subjects trom too nice a 
scrutiny of his acts of gov ernment. Two comic pieces of 
this time have come down to us, se L Abus di monde” and 
‘ Pathelin,”’ the latter of which is still a well-known sub- 
ject in the country parts of France, wherein a cunning 
lawyer having outwitted by some trick a simple dowrgeois, 
is himself in turn outwitted with the same trick by a pea- 
sant. 

Under Henry II. a good attempt seems to have been 
made at original tragedy by a young man of noble family 
named Jodelle. He wrote a play named Cleopatrs and 
having obtained leave to establish a theatre at the Hotel de 
Rheims, he assumed himself the character of the fair 
gy ptian, and delighted the court with his performances. 
Comedy in prose was not, however, introduced before 1562, 
an innovation on the former dogerel verse productions, 
which is due to the Brothers de la Taille. In 1600 Paris 
contained two theatres, that of the Troupe de la Comedie 
Francaise, which would seem to have been held in the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, afterwards a great rival of Moliére’s 
company, and that of the Marais, where most probably 
were performed the tragic or serious dramas of the period. 

Before Molitre’s time the French Academy usurped com- 
plete dominion over all writers for the stage ; : whether com- 
posers of tragedy or comedy. The great Corneille had 
written six pieces of the former and one of the latter, entirely 
subservient to the classical rules of the unities laid ‘down by 
the governing judges, before he felt himself’ sufficiently 
strong to hazard an attempt at independent, untrammelled 
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writing, in the style, which has been since ealled the Lo- 
mantique, in contra-distinction to the Classique, or that 
according to the rigid poetical doctrines of Aristotle. 
Comedy, however, at this time, owed its progress in France 
to an exterior influence and example, as Moliére himself 
afterwards testified, namely to the form which it has as- 
sumed in Spain, where dialogue was spun out not only into 
acts, but into successive days, in the plays of Calderon and 
Lopez de Vega. A drama, by Corneille, named “ Le 
Menteur,” partially translated from the Spanish, formed 
the foundation and gave the idea to the celebrated French 
comie writer, of many of his situations and characters. 

Moliere, whose original name was Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, was born on the 15th January, 1622, at Paris, 
in the Rue St. Honoré at the corner of the Rue des 
Vieilles Ktuves. His father held the office of valet-de- 
chambre tapissier to the king, and endeavoured to give his 
son the best education he could, at the Jesuits’ college at 
Clermont. flere he met the famous Gassendi, and had, 
as school-fellows, many who were afterwards celebrated 
characters of the age; among the rest, Prince de Conti, 
who favoured and patronised him very much in after life. 
At the age of nineteen he succeeded his father in the small 
office which he held at court, and was, therefore, obliged to 
vo to reside at Paris. 

At this time there existed, near the Pont Neuf, a small 
theatre, maintained by a troupe chiefly composed of two 
brothers and two sisters named Béjarts. They subsequently 
changed the place of their performances to a tennis-court, 
called ‘* La Croix Blanche,” where Moliére imbibed very 
soon an insuperable tendency towards the stage. His fia 
mily, wishing to dissuade him from following what ap- 
peared so idle and profitless a pursuit, sent a pedagogue to 
reason with him and withdraw him {from the pernicious in- 
fluence. The poor man knew not with whom he had to 
deal; he was himself so over-persuaded by the youth’s 
arguinents and convictions, that he turned actor and aban- 
uoned his wearisome life of schoolmaster. Young Poquelin, 
in order to avoid bringing any stain upon his family name 
as much as possible, assumed that of Moliére, from whence 
derived it is not well known. He then joined the Béjarts, 
and their troupe having assumed the title of the “ Ld/ustre 
Theatre,” they set out on a tour through the provinces. 
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wat a During three or four years they wandered about from 

it ae town to town, always patronised by the Prince de Conti, 
ie ae who never forgot his early connexion with Moliére, and 
| fF a having brought out ‘* La Thébaide,” a crude tragedy by the 
ee young dramatist, at Bourdeaux, they at length settled for 
it a while at Lyons. Here, at length, his genius shone forth; 
| mi ‘“)’Etourdi’” was produced in the year 1653, and a complete 
Wu revolution effected in the manners and customs of the French 
Het stage. The public were so completely taken by surprise 
with this comedy, that the whole company of a rival house 
Bi) waited in a body on Moliére, and begged that he would 
ae allow them to join their fortunes to his. Among these 
ie) ae deserters were several, who afterwards proved the brightest 
i ‘ ornaments of their profession, suchas La Grange, Du Croisy, 
: ee Dupare, Mdlle. Dupare, Mdlle. de Brie, and others. 

; aie The Prince de Conti now endeavoured to prevail on the 
} A comedian to accept the office of his private secretary, but 
ie Molitre had got an innate love for his calling, and went to 
f a Paris in 1608, where he was shortly dignified with the post 
A ae of Director of the Troupe de Monsieur, afterwards the 
pilt ea Regent Philippe d’Orleans. Their theatre was at first es- 
‘ | tablished in the Salles des Gardes in the old Louvre, where 
Eee ‘“Nicomede” and ‘* Le Docteur Amoureux” were brought 

a} out with great success; a removal soon took place to the 
i Petit Bourbon, which being demolished in 1660, to make 


way for the new colonnade of the Louvre, the company 
were finally located at the Palais Royal. Their name was 
‘ changed to that of Troupe du Roi in 1666, and after 
: Molicre’s death, the actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne aud 
the Marais having joined, the whole body combined to found 
the present Theatre Francais. To Moliére, therefore, may 
be ascribed the first rise of comedy as it exists at present in 
France, both as to composition and acting. Before his time 
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} the one had nothing remarkable either in character or dia- 
if HA logue, it was erude and without symmetry ; the other was 
: ik conducted without any unity or system, very little better 
‘ ba than the sottéses and moralites of the middle aves, 

i cee The reason why many of Moliére’s plays produced such 
EET an impression on the public mind of that period, was the 
| : same Which gave celebrity to the ancient comic authors, Aris- 


tophanes, Plautus, Terence, and others. They were written 


(Bie as to scourge the absurdities and vices of the time, and to 
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ridicule peculiarities in the manners of society. The occa- 
sions of their production were, in some instances, admirably 
chosen, and calculated to give ten-fold effect to the hidden 
satire of their scenes. An instance of this is found in the 
« Préeieuses Ridicules,” which was brought out in Decem- 
ber, 1659, and having been played once on the first day, 
the public desire to see its performance became so enthusi- 
astic, that the actors were obliged to resume their parts 
twice inthe next twenty-four hours. Its subject was taken 
from the Céterie of the Hotel de Rambouillet, the female 
members of which indulged in the most ridiculous absurd- 
ities of speech and action. Their names were changed to 
those of ancient heroines and shepherdesses ; they went to 
bed of a morning to receive their visitors, who were intro- 
dueed by gentlemen, appointed directors of the ‘‘ruelles,”’ 
(hy which were designated the passages at each side of the 
couch); the most nonsensical formalities were gone through 
by the aspirants to the privileges of the society, and high- 
flown semi-Bucolic phraseology made use of during these 
petits levées. Les Precieuses, asthese ladies styled them- 
selves, were so successfully satirized, that they were obliged 
to renounce their nonsense; their céterce was broken up. 
Ménage, one of their followers, said on this occasion to his 
friend Chapelain—‘‘ we must, from henceforward, like 
Clovis, despise what we adored, and adore what we des- 
pised.” 

‘“Soanarelle” was produced in 1660, to ridicule one of 
the most prevalent customs of the age ; that of paying ex- 
travagant attentions to married ladies, and the unpleasant 
positions Into which the husbands were sometimes brought 
by that absurd practice. It is said that a rich bourgeois of 
Paris, who had married a handsome young wife, and had 
some reason to think that he had net been treated properly 
by her, conceived that he was specially pointed at by this 
comedy. He ran through the entire circle of his acquaint- 
ances complaining of the allusion, and even attempted to 
wet the piece suppressed. 

_ Moliere was remarkable for his want of facility in finish- 
ing off his productions, Several of the very best lay by 
him for some years before he could bring himself to com- 
plete them, although at the dictation of the court he some- 
times made an extraordinary effort, and brought out entire 
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pieces in a few days. These, however, proved afterwards 
to be the least worth of his performances. Fouquet, the cele- 
brated intendant of finances, obtained from him ‘‘ Les 
Facheux,” to be presented before the king at Vaux, the 
intendant’s private mansion, on the 17th August, 16061. 
On this oeeasion entrées de ballet were introduced between 
the acts for the first time. In one of those Mdlle. Béjart 
appeared, coming forth from a shell, which suddenly open- 
ing produced a magical effect on the spectators. Fontaine 
afterwards made the following verses on this scene : 

“ Peut on voir nymphe plus gentille 

Qu’était Béjart autre jour ? 

Lorsqu’on vit ouvrir sa coquille, 

Toute le monde disait 4 l’entour 

j 
Lorsqu’on vit ouvrir sa coquille, 
Voici la mére d'Amour.” 


This fete, given by the unfortunate Fouquet led to his 
downfall, as is very well told by Madame Blaz de Bury in 
the following passage : 


“ Louise de la Vailliére had been named maid of honour to Madame, 
the sister-in-law of the king, and from her modesty, gentleness, and 
shy demeanour, remained obscure and unknown in the midst of 
Louis's brilliant court. These very qualities perhaps, so uncommon 
in the ladies of these days, and her graceful elegance, found favor 
for Malle. de la Vailliére in the eyes of the Superintendent Fouquet. 
lhe extreme coldness with which she received his advances astonished 
as wellas annoyed him, and with true financial taste and breeding, he 
commissioned Madame du Plessis Bellievre to offer to the youthful 
fair one a couple of hundred thousand francs as the price of her 
honour. A second and still more disdainful refusal having met this 
infamous proposition, the superintendent suspected a cause of which 
he was not long in discovering the positive existence. The mutual 
affection of Louis XIV. and Malle. de la Vailliére was soon revealed 
by his spies to the watchful Fouquet ; and one day meeting the maid 
of honour in the anti-chamber of her royal mistress, he could not 
resist the desire of telling her he could account now for the refusal 
of his offers, as he was aware of the object of her attachment. 
Twelve hours had not elapsed ere the king was acquainted with the 
whole history, and the ruin of Fouquet was resolved. So great was 
his jealous rage, that he could scarcely be persnaded to dissemble a 
short time with a man, whose wealth and power had secured to him 
unnumbered adherents. Louis was full of his vengeful projects when 
the superintendent solicited from him the honour of receiving him 
and the court at Vaux. The king accepted, and the splendor of the 
very reception he met with only served to exasperate him still more. 
But one circumstance above all had nearly made him forget the part 
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he had imposed on himself; in the private cabinet of the superin- 
tendent the first object that met his view was a portrait of Louise de 
la Vaillitre! Enraged beyond all bearing, the first impulse of the 
king was to have Fouquet instantaneously arrested. ‘ What !’ 
exclaimed the queen-mother, Anne of Austria, ‘in the midst of an 
entertainment you have accepted from him?’ These words brought 
Louis to bis senses, and he consented to defer his vengeance; but 
Fouquet was apprised of his danger in the midst of the fete by a note 
from Madame du Plessis Bellievre, and it was’ with the certainty of 
his approaching fate before his eyes that he led the way to the theatre, 
and smilingly listened to Pellisson’s prologue, which represents 
Louis as 
‘ Young, generous, wise, victorious, brave, august, 

Severe as kindly, powerful as he’s just, 

Ruling his passions as he rules the state.’ 

Louis XLV. however, notwithstanding his anger, retained sufficient 
empire over himself not only to listen to Moliére’s piece but to say 
to him after it was finished, ‘ There goes an original,’ pointing out 
M. de Soyecourt, the grand veneur, ‘ whom you have omitted to 
copy.’ This hint was enough for the poet: in four and twenty hours 
the famous scene of the chasseur was complete, and the king, says 
Ménage, who recounts this anecdote, ‘had the satisfaction, at the 
first representation of this comedy at Fontainebleau, on the 27th of 
the same month, of seeing added to it the scene his majesty had had 
the goodness to suggest.’ ” 


To the Facheux there succeeded in 1662 ‘“l’Kcole des 
l'emmes, which was criticized rather severely by Boursault 
iu his Portrait du Peintre. Molicre took his revenge in 
l'lmpromptu de Versailles, when Montfleury, the actor of 
the theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne, fell foul of him, 
but was stopped by the bully Cyrano de Bergeyrac, who 
said that actor was too large to be well thrashed all in one 
day. Racine wrote for Moliére the drama, “les Fréres 
iunemis,’ and gave it shortly after to the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. Moliére, however, was at this time gratified 
by the court with a pension of 1000 franes. 

The comic poet’s penchant for the female sex was of 
rather a heterogeneous description. He began with Mdlle 
Bcjart, the elder, one of the company in which he originally 
chgaved. He afterwards transferred his affections to Mdlle. 
Dupare, who had deserted him at Lyons, but on account 
of her pride and disdain, notwithstanding his persevering 
attentions, he confided his misfortune to Mdlle. du Brie, 
Who consoled him with these words, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, 
‘hese wounds will not hurt you, they have been more fatal 
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to myself than to you.” She was kind and gentle towards 
him, and such a favorite with the public that at the age of 
sixty when she gave up a part fo a younger beauty, more 
suitable for the ré/e, the audience called her out, and insist- 
ed on her acting. 

Moliére at length settled down with Mdlle. Armande 
Béjart, whom he married in 1662. She is described as 
having been a coquette, guilty of the greatest absurdities, 
intriguing with the Abbé de Richelieu, the Comte de Guiche, 
and Lauzun. The comedian wrote her picture in the 
‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” act iii., se. 9, and satirized her 
again in ‘* Le Mariage Foreé,” and *‘ La Princesse d’Elide,” 
in 1664. Montfleury wrote a scurrilous pamphlet against 
her and her husband, but Louis XIV., to shew his estiza- 
tion of the poet’s character, stood himself as sponsor for 
Molitre’s first child. She had a great antipathy to Baron, 
the best actor of the company, and finally compelled him 
to fly from Paris. The unsuited pair were at length sepa- 
rated for a period of three years, when the comedian 
returned again to his constant friend, Mdlle. Du Brie. 

It would be tedious to go through the different circum- 
stances which attended the bringing out of many of the 
finest of this author’s comedies, ‘‘ Don Juan” and |’Amour 
Medecin,” in 1666; ‘“ Le Misanthrope” and ‘‘ Le Medecin 
Malgré lui,” in 1666; ‘ Tartuffe’ in 1667; “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” in 1670; and ‘ Les Fourberies de Scapin” 
in 1671. The first and the fifth were at first interdicted, as 
i too strong for the age. Moliére himself acted in the 
Re ‘‘ Misanthrope.” M. de Montansier, who had been told 
that he was pointed at in the ‘‘ Tartuffe,” went in a rage to 
the theatre, but at the end of the performance came forth 
in a transport of joy and admiration, saying that he hoped 
he was designated by the ‘‘ Tartuffe,” as it would send him 
down to posterity along with the name of the poet. 

At this time the company of the Palais Royal received 
the title of Comédiens du Roi, and Moliére obtained a 
pension of 7000 livres. A privilege of a very peculiar 
nature was granted to certain regiments of the guards and 
others, the entry into the pit of the theatre gratis. This 
was resisted by the porter, on the first evening, very 
vigorously, but he paid for his temerity, for he fell pierced 
by the sword thrusts of four or five officers. Further 
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seenes of violence W ould have oce curred 1 in the body of the 
house butthat Baron, thena youth of nineteen, appeal ed on. 
pe vein the charac ter of adec repid old man, and hogar dof 
hem to spare his declining yei u's, and preve nted any further 
outrag Ss. Le Me <lecin mi: ere lui’ appears tO hi: sve been 
‘imate din a quarrel which Moliére had with his |: andlady ;, 
a doctor’s wife, who insisted on Madame Molitre’s paying 
a hieher rent, and turned her out on refusal. The play 
‘s said to have been ordered, written and represented in the 


orig 


{ ] ron 
space OL live Gays. 
The poet numbered as his friends the first literary men 


Li L 
of {| } day, ahnione the 1 rest Bol ileau and LC hay 0] lI a J he lat- 
‘was a notorious drinker, and Boileau ge ler BE one 
evening over lis cups to eure him of his a habit ; Chap lle, 
however, tarir d (he ta ble s Col iple tely « » his nH lentor, who 
C insensibly imbibed such a pe of wine, ag 
. 
y be ma worse state at the end than the person he wished 
to correct. Chapellé afterwards epigrammatized him in the 
folle wing lines :— 


‘Bon Dieu! que j éparenai de bile 
Mt @injures au @enre humain, 

r } . 4 names out +. EF : 

Quand renversant ta eruche & lhuile 


Je te mis le verre 3 la main.’ 


Louis XIV., who had the greatest passion for private 
| ER eeey Serre 92 . pe : of Se Pag ft 1 LA P : ] 
theatricals in his court, revived the fétes in w hich he 
7. s ; = 4 tee - ; "iy +. : x. 4 ee . ry’) 
and his court played some of the princi pal parts. ‘The 
te R: 1] ; | A , aca ’ al ° | rnc L « 1} i} : 7 | 
diet des iviuses Was proaucca, ane UTINa ¢ » OF 1ts8 
|) oe bon DES as . " mea Paty i: ee ee 
scenes “wMadaine NMoiuere gave a blow to the actor baron, 
+n i nie A aa (3 2. 47 pe ee e a Tt. 7 ; 
who, thereupon, fied iC tie Sta" Ol Pag ls. J he vaiets- 


"A 


' 
du-chambre, of whose body Molitve was a member by 
succession to his father, refused to eat with the comedian, 
as beneath them in rank. ‘This being reported to the king, 
he caused the poet to be brought into his bed-chamber at 
the peiet lerée, and making him sit at a table near, sent 
him one of the dishes, which en cas de nuit (asa night 
refection) were prepared for majesty alone. This was con- 
cidered a gereat stretch of condescension, none but cer- 
tain members of the royal family being ever permitted to 
eat off the verv same board with roy alt y. 

One of the best traits of Molics * character 1s that of 
ict towards ap old player pees: Mondorge, who 
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had formerly accompanied him through the provinces, and 
had commissioned Baron to obtain for him some gratuity 
from the affluent poet. The moment his name was men- 
tioned Moliere remembered him, and asked Baron what he 
ought to give him. The reply was that four pistoles would 
be amply sufficient. Moliere, however, gave four pistoles 
from himself, and sent also twenty, as from baron, ‘in 
order,” as he said, “ that he may feel he owes more to you 
than to me.” ‘ 

‘Le Tartufle,” when it first came out, was played under 
the name of *‘]’Imposteur,” in consequence of'a wicked pam- 
plilet which had been written against it. The President 
Lamoienon and the parliament of Paris orderedits complete 
suppression, whereupon the players, La Grange and La 
Thorillitre, went to Louis X1V’s eamp before Lille, with a 
petition from Moliére, ending in these words: ‘‘ It is cer- 
tain, sire, that I must not be expected to write any more 
comedies, if the Tartufles are to have the upper land.” 
‘The clergy were very vehement in its condemnation ; the 
Archbishop of Paris forbid its being read, under pain of ex- 
communication. The person aimed at in the principal 
character was the Abbé de la Roquette, a constant atten- 
dant or hanger on of the Duchesse de Longueville, and 
who enjoyed a rather gallant notoriety. He was afterwards 
made bishop of Autun, on which Chénier has since made 
the following happy epigram : 


Le Roquette dans son temps, Talleyrand dans le notre, 
Furent tous deux prélats d’Autun. 
‘Tartuffe était ] ‘trait de Yun: 
artuffe était le portrait de Yun: 
Ah! si Moliére eut connu Pautre. 


The king afterwards in February, 1669, eave permission 


for it to be played in its present form. The name has been 
attributed to different sources; tartfoli, the Italian for 
trufii : 


es; and from ¢truf/er, or tartugier, which in that age 
meant to deceive. 


Gaudouin, a rich bourgeois, was the person pointed at in 
the ‘* Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” which, on its first appear- 
ance before the court, in 1670, was very coldly received; 
until the king himself, on the second occasion, remarked it 
to be one of the best he had seen, when it attained its com- 
plete celebrity. The “ Amants Vagnitiques,” produced in 








* up his p ofegsion of an actor. He stoutly re ‘fused, on the 
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1670, and ‘ Psyche” in 1671; to whie ‘+h Corneille, 
Quinault, and the musician Lulli ¢ ontribut ed, were complete 
failures, — written to suit the extravagant caprices 
nd taste of the court. Madame Moliere, at this time, fell 
pas in love with Baron, the actor, with whom she 
had been formerly always at war, but in consequence of his 
complete rejec ction of her advances, she returned to Moliere’s 
house, and gained a apes he ascendant over him, to the 
exclusion of la du Brie, until the period of his death. 

“Les Fourberies de Scapin” was brought out in the 
year 1671, and produced no great effect . but the “ Femmes 
Pavantes in the next year, written acains st the precieuses, 
me blues and mathematicians, was very hiehly ¢ ppre- 

late uy The ladies of the Llotel de Rambouillet had LCE 
their attention from the absurdities of mannerism, to those 
of pedantry and scientific extremes. The Abbé Cottin and 
Menage were the principal directors of their coterie, and 
were sharply satirized as Trissotin and Vadius, in the 
comedy. Moliére himself acted the part of Chrysale, and 
is reported to have surpassed the other members of his 

company. 

He was olfere d, shortly: after,by the Academy to be elected 
a member of their learned body, if he would consent to give 

Hy 
eround that he could not now belie the manner of living, 
Which he had followed all his lifetime. His opinion of it 
Was not, however, of the best description, as may be seen 
from the advice he gave toa young ma! 1, who wished to 


enter his company, although possessed of a competence : 


that if he were beginning life again, he would choose the 
meanest handicraft, sooner than the profession of an actor, 
the miseries of whose existence, the public were not at all 
aware ol, and could not appreciate. 

‘Le Malade Imaginaire” was produced in 1673. It was 
his last piece, and during the rehearsals of it he labored 
under some serious internal disorder. In fact his health 
had been declining for many years, principally owing to 
the ungr atetul way in which his wife had repaid his afiee- 
tion. {le should’ have acted the part of Argan, but when 
going through the preparatory rehearsal, a small mee 
vessel burst whieh disabled him from continuing. Le fe 
his end approaching, and crawled home, disembling ia 
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serious nature of his malady. His wife was not to be found, 
though he sent for her in every direction ; he expired in the 
arms of two nuns, seur's queteuses, who were in the habit 
of resorting to his ‘house for alins. 

Such was the miserable end of this great writer, and 
censor of his age. The indignation of the clergy in Paris 
against him was so great, that the curé de St) Eustache 
refused to allow his body to be buried in consecrated earth. 
ven the king, though delighted by the comedian when 
alive, and alwaysa strong supporter of his productions, was 
with great difficulty, a nd after a considerable lapse of time, 
induced to sion an order for his burial, This took place by 
torehlight in ‘the Rue Montmartre, but the body was after- 
wards transferred from place to place, and finally, in 1817, 
lodged in Pére la Chaise. Lekain, the great comedian, 
proposed at the Theatre Francais, that a subserip tion should 
be entered into to provide a monument; this motion resulted 
only in a bust, which adorns the Foyer of the Theatre 
Frangais. Regnier, in later years (1889), revived the sub- 
ject, and sueceeded in erecting the present beautiful con- 
struction over his tomb, from the hands of the sculptor 
Visanti. 

Molicre’s age at his death was only fifty-one. We , hav 
gone somewhat into detail as to his life and writing: i te 
cause he was the founder of French come ly, and, moreover, 
of the peculiar institution which still supports the national 
stage of that country, with very slight modification. As 

we have already shown, before his time, the performances 
were of a crude nature, without plot or connexion, the dia- 
Re carried on in that absurd manner, which may be 
/bserved in the pieces of Mdlle. Seudéri. He originated 
the play of character, manners and plot, and was partieu- 
larly successful, on account of the applicability of his satire 
to the manners and personages of his Aare, It is s ineular, 
however, that he attributes a great deal of the exec ence of 
his own performances to the ideas of the proper construe- 
tion of comedies, which he got from ‘ Le Menteur” of 
rea a play founded on the Spanish “ La Verdad 
uspechosa.” This introduced particular. characteristics of 
action and intrigue, unknown before on the French sta ore. 
The ‘ Troupe du Roi? remained for a year after Molicre’s 
death, under the direction of his widow, but then, in con- 
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sequence of the haughty temper of the lady, and her con- 
stant disagreements with the met he of the body, it + 
broken up. Baron, with others, went into the shh tin 
for a time, and shortly afterwards cited from the stage, to 
return to it again at the end of twenty -nine years. Le 
was so broken down when he re- appeared, that although he 
obti ined great success from his perfection of acting, yet the 
audience could not well hear all he said. As spectator once 
ealled out to him to speak “plus haut,” when the actor 
retorted by telling his appellant to speak ‘“‘ plus bas.” He 
had such an opinion of himself that he used to say: “It 
required a lapse of 1,000 years to produce another Ceesar, 
but it w ould take 10, 000 years to bring forth another 
Baron. 

All the members of the ‘‘ Troupe” were genti/shommes or 
nobly counected. Floridor de t Soul: as came of German ex- 
traction L, and at firstan officer, as was also La Thorilliére, a 
mabe ain in one of the regiments of guards. Ducroisy became 
famous for his playing of Tartulte ; and Beauval for his 
acting of female charact ters, which ¢ at first were rarely per- 
formed by w omen. | (he only other part which the latter 
could go through ereditably, was that of a ‘‘ niais”’ or half- 
fool; a curious contrast with the vivacity of women. 
Brécourt was obliged to fly from France into Holland, in 
consequence of having killed a coachman by accident. He 
was, however, afte wards allowed to return by the kine, in 
respect of certain services he rendered in that country, in 
hunting out a refugee. Louis XIV. had such an opinion 
of his acting, that on one occasion he said of him, “ That 
man would make stones laneh.” In 1678, at a boar-hunt 
at Hontainel ‘au, he deli: ohted the court by a personal 
com bat with | tl 1¢ animal, in ‘which he came off victorious by 
despatching his adversary with a single hs thrust. 

In 1680 the tiiaee astaanias of Paris, t the Hotel de Bour- 
fogne, the Marais, and the remains of Molitre’s joined to 
torin one body, under the name of the “ Troupe du Roi, ou 
du Théatre Franeais, ” when the foundations were laid of 
the present society of the latter name, The rules and re- 
rulat tions, originally established by Moliére, were adopted, 
with son 1e slivht modifications, and exist to a oreat extent 
inourown time. The performers were their own managers, 
inspected and supervised by the gentlemen of the king's 
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bedchamber, of whose body, it may be recollected, that 
Moliére was a member. ‘There were societaires and pen- 
sionnaires ; the former having a right to a division of pro- 
fits, and the latter paid regular salaries, subject to dismissal 
until elected-to the higher rank. Twenty-two shares were 
made of the profits on the receipts, and each associate was 
entitled to a whole, three-quarters, half, or quarter shares, 
according to his standing and influence in the troupe. 
Small deductions were made from the surplus to form a fund 
for pensions, to be paid to retired or invalid actors. The 
beginners in this species of class found great diffirulty in 
mounting up the ladder of promotion, the higher rungs of 
which were held on to most tenaciously by the old subjects. 

Almost the only contemporaries of Moli¢re in comedy, 
worthy of note, were, Scarron the satirist, Racine and 
Boursault. ‘The first is well known as the husband of 
the famous Mdlle. d’Aubigné, afterwards Madame de 
Maintenon. Ue said of his wife, that her fortune consisted 
of four louis d'or, two large coquettish eyes, a fine bust, a 
beautiful pair of hands, and much wit; but that her settle- 
ment would be immortality, as the wives of kings were 
little known, but Searron’s spouse would live for ever. He 
died in 1660, having been completely paralysed before his 
marriage. lis contempt of death was so great that he 
said of it, ‘‘ Par ma foi, je ne me serais jamais imagine 
ge si facile de se moquer de la mort.” is plays of 
Jodelet and Don Japhet were gross burlesques, for which 
the genius of the French language is not at all fit. The 


latter imitated from the Spanish, disfigures the original, 
and, as Schlegel says, contains gross mystifications. 
Louis XIV. when young was so pleased by the  Ieritier 
Ridicule” that he caused it to be played three times before 
him in the one day. : 

Racine’s Plaideurs was, and is still, considered as only 
second to some of Molicre’s, although it appears to us as 
rather a heavy piece. not deserving the praise it has obtained 
of being full of witty sayings and strong paintings of 
character. Boursault, who came to Paris in 1651, sp aking 
only patocs, and reiused the offer of Corneille to have him 
made a member of the Academy, produced several curious 
farees styled ** Pieces a tiroirs,” in which one actor performed 
several characters, and was enabled to shew great diversity 
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of talent. These were innit ations of ‘ Les Facheux’ of 
Moliére, but too long and diiluse to ri tain aly command 
of thestage. His “ “Mercure Galant,” “ isope a la Ville,’ 
and “ Esope ¢ 4 la Cour,” obtained some vogue, but never 
raised their author above mediocrity. He criticised rather 
severely Moliére’s “‘ Ecole des Femmes’ in a piece styled 
‘Le Portrait du Peintre,” and was well answered in the 
‘Impromptu de Versailles,” Boileau and he were for 
some time enemies, 1n consequence of a pamphlet he wrote 
called “ La Satyre des Satyres,” but he afterwards assisted 
with 200 louis the unfortunate poet, who lay ai the Waters 
of Bourbonne in great distress. 

From the time of \oliére until that of Beaumarchais, 
that is to say for a space of nearly one hundred years, no 
name appears which can be ranked in the same class with 
the great founder of the classical French comedy. Regnard, 
who began, as he says himself, an adventurer trav velling 
from country to country, was only of a secondary character. 
He went to Italy at first, where he gambled to a great 
extent, and with such success that he saved some 10,000 
crowns over his expenses. Falling in love with a beautiful 
Provengale, they embarked on ‘the Mediterranean for 
(yenoa, “and outside the bay of Nice were captured by 
Algerine pirates who sold ‘them into  slav ery, Regnard 
fet ching 1500 crowns and the lady only 10U0. After two 
years of captivity he was redeemed by his family for a 
sum of 20,000 crowns, and then set out on a tour with 
some friends to the north of Europe. They reached the 
6sth degree of latitude in Lapland, when, having ascended 
a very hieh m ountain, in order to view, as they ‘conceived, 
the e xtremity of the land in that direction, they left their 
names and a Latin quatrain, indicative of their exploits, 
engraved upon a stone at the summit. On his return to 
Paris he was engaged in composing pieces for the Theatre 
Francais from the year 1694 to 1708. His two best plays 
are ‘* Le Joueur” and ‘ Le Legataire Universel,” the former 
naturally and forcibly sketched, the latter a gad style of 
farce, neither of them to be compared to the writings of 
his great predecessor. 

A great deterioration now occurred in the productions of 
the French stage for a considerable period. The high 
comedy, in which the principal characters were drawn from 
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the upper classes or the noblesse, where it was de rigueur 
that each principal personage should carry a hat under his 
arm, a sword by his side, and appear in full dress, degene- 
rated into lax morality, and the representation of adventurous 
heroes. The man of the world, such as ‘‘!homme de 
Bonnes Fortunes” of Bezenval, and the ‘Chevalier a la 
mode” of Dancourt, became the type of the first parts, and 
injured very much the tone of the comedy of the age. 
De stouches, who next ——_ though no wit, was yet 
inoderate, quiet and perfectly honorable in his view Ss, and 
helped ve 2 much to redeem the sinking character of the 
drama. He had been originally in the army, and present 
at the sieve of Landau, under Louis X1V. Retiring from 
that proiession, he set about writing some picces, one of 
whieh, ‘‘ Le Curieux Impertinent,” caused a great noise in 
Switzerland about the year 1710. He subsequently went 
to England with the cardinal Dubois, and aided the latter 
very much in obtaining the desired position of archbishop 
of Cambrai. He was offered the post of minister at the 


a 
court of Russia, but declined it, pre sterring to employ him- 


self in the production of comedic s, two of which, his best, 


Philosophe Marié,” and ‘ tes Glorieux,” obtained 


Pee: in their day, though not at all 
standard set by Molhére. The academy 
him re electing him one of their members. 
contemporary of the last, brought out a 
pecies of comedy, nearly “pp roaching to 
appeared in the Frencl theati res before 
lie was reckoned one of the ‘ 
icin, Who had replaced the precic Us 
uillet, by a coterie of wits of ne: oe as ex 
character. Fontenelle and the philos <opher 
shewed a strong friendship towards him, the 
| ttled upon =) a considerable pension. He 
produced a vast number of plays, all nearly of the same 
character, the best of fiiah, “La surprise de Il’Amour,” 
in 1727, may be taken asa type of the rest. Tis manner 


is Nol without omeeharm, butit is so enveloped in a super- 
uty OF words that i ialls flat ns Seriteononig audience. 
There are no distinet characte no intrigues to give 
_ rest to his pieces, and the ee ess of his wit is blunted 


by the minuteuess of diction into which it is carried away. 
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This style has received from the name of its author the 
appellation of Marivaudage, which spoiled the taste of 
French comedy for nearly half a century. It was of him 
that the Abbé des Fontaines said ‘ Mariv: aux brodait a 
petits points sur des canevas de toile d’araignée,’ ’ (Marivaux 
embroidered with a fine needle cloth made from as spider's 
web). Another saying of him by a lady has been also 
preserved, ‘ He fatigues himself and me by making me 
walk a hundred leagues on a stage bill.” 

Lagrange the actor gained some reputation by a farce 
named “ Le Roi de Coe agne,” of too burlesque a character 
to be placed in the same category with classical comedy. 
Of the same description are the productions of Dufresny, 
who was Comptroller of Gardens under Louis XIV., and 
tried his hand at small comic pieces. His ‘ Chevatier 
Joueur” and * L’ Esprit de Contradiction” are said to have 
sparkled with wit, and the wit absolutely original. Though 
Voltaire may be placed in the second rank as 2 tragedian, 
below Racine and Corneille, yet he cannot hold even so 
elevated a place in his comedies. Other names, such : 
La Fontaine, Subligny, Champmeslé, Palaguat, J. B. 
Bassa Le Save, De Moissy, and Bouciquault , who 
enlivened the stage for a short time, may be mentioned 

», but any notice of their works or lives would take up 
too much space for our short limits. 

Two other authors deserve to be noticed here; Piron, 


17] \ eo oa > } 66 . Ae | ) ; WO 

who produeed ‘* La Metromanie” in 1738, and Gresscet, the 
ntriputor of ** Le Meéchant.” The former began life in 

Paris as a copyist at forty sous by the day, under the cheva- 


lier Toquet, and throwing up this employment in disgust,was 
engaged py t'rancisque to compose some pieces for the 
Upera Comique. ‘The first of these, ‘‘ Arlequin Deucalion,” 
he finished in three days. Crebillon, however, mana ed 
to persuade him to change the direction of his talents to a 
nobler aim, and he produce ad, in 1728, “1’Eco are Péres,’ 

a respectable comedy, and subs sequently r several tra vwedies. 
is chef Vuyre “La Metromanie,” in which he ridicules 

(ie mania, at that time common, of writing verses, to 
witch he was himself strongly addicted, has been recognized 
DY critics as “full of intrigue, style, comic wit, and gaiety. 

It holds, sh ve ver, only a second rank, as the subject j is not 
One caleulated to produce any high description of character. 
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Piron was famous for his epigrams, in which he indulged 
at the expense of his most intimate friends, amongst the 
rest the Abbé Desfontaines. 

He joined Voltaire, La Mothe, Gresset, and other authors 
of the time, in a league against the comedians, who endea- 
voured to restrict the remuneration given for stage pieces, 
and to keep all the profits to themselves. The two Crebil- 
lons and several other men of letters united to form a 
society, which held periodical suppers at Ze Caveau, whence 
all pretensions and pedantry were banished, and wit reigned 
uncontrolled. Piron was asked once to correct his play of 
‘‘ Ferdinand Cortes,” as Voltaire had often done before. He 
refused, however, peremptorily, saying, ‘‘ Parbleu, gen- 
tlemen, I’m satisfied he does, he works in marquetry, 
whereas I east in bronze.” He had many friends, who 
eave him assistance from time to time; the Comte de 
Livry a rent-charge of 600 livres ; another funded charge 
for 600 livres, by an anonymous correspondent, through 
the hands of a notary ; and Montesquieu obtained for him 
a pension of 1000 livres, on his being disappointed of 
entrance into the Academy. He married Mdlle.Quenaudon, 
then fifty-three years old, who possessed an annuity of 2000 
livres, and lived very happily in her company for many 
years. 

Gresset, born at Amiens, obtained great celebrity at first, 
in 1730, by a burlesque poem called Ver-Vert,” in which 
the adventures of a famous parrot of Nevers were rehearsed 
in a most agreeable style of badinage. Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau admired this performance so much, and was so 
much struck with its originality, that he called it a literary 
phenomenon. He wrote, also, several comedies, the best 
of which, ‘* Le Méchant,” is remarkable for the superiority 
of its verses over those of the other productions of the age, 
many of them having since become French proverbs. “It 
paints, with considerable force, the manners, tone, jargon, 
and character of the upper classes, both before and after 
the regency. He was admitted to the honours of the 
Academy, and enjoyed, for some years, the esteem of 
Louis XVI. 

We shall mention the names of only two actresses of this 
age, who are not spoken of in the Memoirs of M. Fleury, 
Mdlle. Gaussin and Adrienne Le Couvreur; the former 
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gained herprincipal reputation by playing some of Voltaire’s 
tragedies. On one occasion, a sentinel who was placed ut 
the side scene became so affected by her touching expression 
that he burst into tears and let his firelock fall from his 
hand, more attentive to the actress’s part than the duties of 
his position. A famous Croesus named Bouret, who had 
given her a bank draft signed, in blank, in his youth, 
when he became financier was very much alarmed at the 
use which Mdlle. Gaussin might make of it: she, hearing 
of his anxiety, sent him back the note with these words 
written into it, ‘‘ Je’promets d’aimer Gaussin toute ma vie.’ 
Bouret sent her back a porringer full of gold double louis, 
asa recompense. She did not often play in comedy, but 
even at the age of fifty she was charming in the parts of 
young heroines ;, particular! y in that of Lucinda in L’Oracle. 
She retired from the stage, with Mdlle. Dangeville, in 1763. 
Adrienne Le Couvreur, whose name has come dow n to us 
in a recent well-known drama, became a very principalactress 
in her time. At fifteen years of age she performed in pri- 
vate circles, and was much applauded. She particularly 
distinguished herself by acting the part of Celimeéne, 
in the ‘“‘ Misanthrope,” and her high attainments in tragic 
representation. It was said of her, as of Baron, that she 
spoke tragedy in a natural unafiected tone, without any 
trivial familiarity, and unencumbered by the emphasis of 


e/ 
? 


declamation. fier devotion to an admirer, the Comte 
Maurice de Saxe, d well known. On one occasion she 
rold all her jewe 1s and ornaments to raise a sum of which 
he was in need, some say 40,000 livres. <A strange rumour 
on which the subject of the drama, above alluded to, is 
founded, has assigned her sudden death to her being poi- 
soned, either by her lover ina fit of jealousy, or by: some 
one of her rivals in the histrionic art. “This is not, however, 
consonant with the fact ; she met her death from an inw: ard 
hemorrhage, which car ried her off quite suddenly, in the year 
1750. It was with oreat difhculty, that her friends could 
procure a place of burial for her body, at the corner of the 
Rue de Bourgogne, on the banks of the Seine. 

The notices of actors and actresses, who adorned the 
French comedy before the time of Fleury, are so scant and 
uninteresting, that it would be useless to waste any more 
Space In running over their names. This celebrated come- 
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dian flourished from the year 1757 to the end of the cen- 
tury, and consequently was a contemporary of some of the 
ereatest artistes which the Theatre Frangais ever produced. 
The names of Mdlle. Dumesnil, Mdlle. Clarion, Préville, 
Dugazon, Molé, Mdlle. Contat, Sainval, Malle, Mars, 
Ts alma, and a variety of others, occur dispersed through his 
pages, which may be considered as a species of chronicle of 
the ake occurrences in France, during the lapse of halfa 
century. He made his debut in the character ot the 
“ Laqua iis mal Vétu” in the * Le Glorieux” of Destouches, 
before the ex-king of Poland, Stanislaus Leckzinsky, who 
at that time (17. 57) held his court at Nancy. Although 
only seven yet 1s of age at the time, his performance g erained 
him some noteriety. A charming sister of lis, named 
Felicité, inspired a young noble, the Vicomte Clairval de 
Passy, with a violent passion, to such an extent that the 
Vicomte married the young lady, but instead of raising her 
to his rank, lowered himself by taking up the profession of 
comedian, and assuming the name of acawiie 

Fleury was engaged by Voltaire, along with other mem- 
bers of his company, to “proceed to Ferney, and perform 
some of that gue s pieces there. The young actor, how- 
ever, seems to have taken ereat liberties with th Dp hilo- 


sopher, pulling his wig, and otherwise dis ee ling his 
pretensions to respe ct These ppecnwe only pre luced a 
mild re prin: ind, ae eompanii ed by a curl of the mouth to the 


side of the fac .—  Per-met-tez m 02, MOR-SIC Ur, de fleu- -7Yfy” 
(and then he added in a milder tone) “to tell vou, that I 
am not roy al enor oh to understand pages tricks. Remem- 
ber that at the court of Ferney, wigs are respected, In con- 
sideration of what may happen tobe within them.” Fleury 
afterwards went to Troyes, where he fell in with a strat 1re 
player, named Paulin Goy, for whom he conceived a great 
ial pe in whose company he had the fo! lowing 
amusing adventure 


a Wiig rypstes? bien oe droll quar reli but comical as its sul yject 
‘ pe es ep ene a ragic termination, We lodged together, 
oe wl eer ssed was common property between us. 
whe _ it is on record, that Orestes and Pylades wore e each 
sical s tunics, but Paulin and I susited our wardrobes together, and 
whine one ws yo s clothes indiscriminately, Our wardrobe thus 
| dd, wi as by no means badly stocked ; and it enabled us to dress, 
hot merely in respectable style, but even to exhibit a degree of ele- 
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gance, when occasion called for it. Among our best articles of dress 
were two pairs of inexpressibles, the one of black cloth, the other of 
black silk: and we entered into a mutual agreement, that the most 
elecant of the two pairs, viz., that of the black silk, should be worn 
by each of us alternately. Paulin adhered to the compact with the 
strictest fidelity, but my honour yielded to the promptings of vanity. 
I violated the treaty, and sported the silk inexpressibles three times 
in succession. Paulin took no notice of this, but having received an 
invitation to dine out, he very civilly asked me to surrender up the 
visiting suit. He fixed upou amost unfortunate day for making his 
request. I had learned that Mdile. Clermonde, a provincial actress 
of creat celebrity, was that day expected to pass through Troyes, on 
her wav to Amiens. Her beauty was not less highly extolled than 
her talents. A feeling which I cannot define, a sort of presentiment 
prompted me with the idea of going to meet Mdile. Clermonde, and 
i deiermined to station myself at the door of the Inn, at which she 
was to stop to change horses. On such an occasion, I was of course 
fully alive to the importance of being elegantly dressed, and accord- 
ingly I resolved once more to usurp the black silk shorts. Paulin 
asked me to surrender them to him, but I met the request with a 
blank refusal. Lie reproached me with the violation of our compact 
and declared that thenceforward there must be an end of all friend- 
ship between us. 

“One angry remark led to another, until at length we both placed 
our hands on our swords, and sallied forth into tie high-road, which 
was but afew yards distant from the house in which we resided. 
This was the very spot on which [ had proposed, a few hours after- 
wards, to present myself to the beautiful Clermonde. I heaved a 
deep sigh as this reflection crossed my mind. My antagonist and I 
withdrew to a meadow, which lay alittle to the right, and there, 
burning with impatience, we drew our swords. We were ont.e 
poiat of advancing upon each other, when we were suddenly arrested 
by a piercing shriek. We looked round and beheld a lady advancing 
hurriedly towards us. She was pale and terrified, yet at the first 
glance her beauty made a profound impression on me, Stay,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘stay, 1 conjure you! Is this like gentlemen ?(Paulin and I 
it must be confessed, succeeded admirably in giving ourselves the air 
of young wen ot fashion). What, fighting without seconds! Is it 
Tor a woman to remind you of the laws ofhonor? Recollect, gentle- 
men, that if one of you had been killed, it would have been nothing 
less than murder !’ 

pa 
_ Lhe tones of that voice, the beauty of the speaker, a certain air of 
Gignity, of authority in her deportment and manner, overawed us, 
and we instantly sheathed our swords, I was captivated by the 
beauty of the lady, and stood gazing at her in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion. But Paulin soon recovered from the surprise caused by this 
unexpected interruption, and assuming his usual lively and jocose 
tone, he said, ¢ Truly, my dear Fleury, there never was a more ridi- 
culous affair than this quarrel of ours. ‘To fight fora petticoat might 
de perfectly natural, but who ever heard of a duel for a pair of black 
silk shorts? Ah, Madame, could you have believed it ?? There was 
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something so irresistibly droll in Paulin’s manner of uttering these 
words, that { could not repress a hearty fit of laughter. Next 
moment we cordially embraced each other. Our conciliatress seemed 
quite at a loss to comprehend this extraordinary scene. We were 
about to explain it, when some one came to tell her that the post. 
chaise was waiting, and all was in readiness for her departure. She 
smiled, curtsied, and bade us adieu. A thought, a presentiment, 


suddenly occurred to my mind— 

‘Can it be,’ I exclaimed, ‘Mademoiselle Clermonde?’  ‘ The 
same,’ she replied. And while she waved to us a most gracious 
salute, her glove dropped from her hand. I darted forward and 


picked it up. 

‘Take it, take it, my lad,’ said Paulin. ‘If the lady’s eyes speak 
truth, the challange was not thrown to me,” 

‘Twill bring it to you, madame, exclaimed 1.” Whether or not 
she heard me, [ cannot say. In another moment she was seated in 
her post-chaise, and a few minutes more, out of sight.” 

This is very nearly as absurd a scene as can be found in 
the pages of Sterne. This Mdlle. Clermonde afterwards 
brought Fleury into another scrape, which resulted ina 
duel with one of her admirers, the Comte de la Touche- 
Treville: and, finally, she abendoned the poor actor for 
another rival, Desforges. This occurred in consequence of 
her jealousy of Mdlle. Montansier, a lady of forty years of 
age, the female manager of the theatre at Versailles, at- 
tached to the court of Louis XV., then near the end of his 
luxurious reign, and under the influence of the famous 
Dubarry. 

The first acquaintance which Fleury got of the principal 
actors of French comedy of the day, was at a dinner given 
to celebrate the birth-day of Mdlle. Dangueville, a celebrated 
actress, then about sixty years of age. flere he met &t. 
Foix, Dorat, Mdlle. Drouin, Mdile. La Mothe, Lekain, and 
Preville, all famous names on the French stagwe. These 
friends enabled him to go to the Theatre Franeais to im- 
prove himself in acting, and to make himself fit to enter as 
a sociétaire in that distinguished company. Mdlle. 
Dumesnil and Mudlle. Clairon were, at this time, as always, 
rival actresses In the great roles of Racine’s tragedies. 
Cheformer had been supported at court by Madame Dubarry, 
and the latter by Madame de Villeroi, who obtained for her 
protegce the part of Athalie, at the court fetes. Marie- 
Antoinette, the young Dauphiness, appeared at the fetes of 
Versailles, and produced a marked impression on all be- 
holders, by her beauty, exceeding youth, dignified manner 
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and amiability. Mdlle. Dumesnil at one time threw so 
much fiery energy into her acting of Cleopatra, that the 
front rank of the pit drew back, and an empty space was 
left between the spectators and the orchestra. In the fifth 
act of that play, she delivered several dreadful imprecations 
which so roused an old soldier, stationed at the side-scene, 
that he gave her a blow in the back, crying out at the same 
time, ‘* Vas-t’en, chienne, vas-t-en a tous les diables.” 
Being principally a tragic actress, any furthur mention 
of her would be out of our subject. She died at Boulogne 
in 1803, having nearly completed her 9Uth year. 

Mdlle. Clairon, her rival, was born at Condé, in Flan- 
ders, the native country of Mdlle. Dumesnil, and having 
acted for several years in the provinces and at the Opera 
Comique, obtained at length the privilege of double to 
Mdlle. Dangueville, in the parts of servant maids and such 
like characters. It was, and still is, customary at the 
Theatre Francais that each first-rate actor or actress should 
have a pensonnaire, who could play his or her part in the 
absence of the principal player, and was thence called the 
double. The play-bills were made out only with the names 
of the characters, and not of the performers, at this period, 
s0 that it was impossible on any particular night to discover 
who were the actors. Mdlle. Clairon afterwards insisted 
on taking up several of the parts played by Mdlle. Du- 
mesnil, and although she never attained the same eminence 
yet she obtained great celebrity. She was once put in the 
prison of Fort l’Eveque, for refusing to act along with 
Dubois, retired immediately after from the theatre, went to 
live at the court of Margrave of Anspach, and published 
memoirs, in which she attacked Mdlle. Dumesnil, who an- 
swered her. They both died in the same year. 

Mdlle. Dangueville, of whom we have spoken above, was 
celebrated for her acting of petits réles, soubrettes, and 
such like characters. Her manner has been very well 
described by Dorat in the following lines :— 


‘T] me semble la voir, l'oeil brillant de gdité, 
Parler, agir, marcher avec légéreteé ; 

Piquante sans appret, et vive sans grimace, 
A chaque mouvement decouvrir une grace, 
Sonrir, sexprimer, se taire avec esprit, 
Joindre le jeu muet Al’éclair du debit, 
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Nuancer tous ses tons, varier sa figure, 
Rendre l'art naturel, et parer la nature. 


Molé pronounced her eulogium at the Lycée des Arts in 
1794, and her bust was crowned in the October following. 

Fleury hoped, in the year 1771, under the auspices of 
Lekain, to become a member of the Comedie Francaise, 
but Bellecourt, Molé, and Monvel, the three reigning artistes 
of the day, opposed it, and he was obliged to go to Lyons, 
to take up an engagement there, at the theatre of which 
Madame Lobreau was manager. This lady had been deprived 
of her situation by means of an intrigue got up by some 
of her enemies with an under-secretary of the famous 
Tureot. A douceur of 8000 livres perannum was promised 
to the understrapper to complete the job ; but Louis AYLI, 
to whom the queen represented the matter, dismissed his 
minister, and reinstated the lady-manager. ‘The ceie- 
brated Malesherbes resigned at the same time, on account 
of the dismissal of his friend. 

The first part acted by Fleury on the boards of the Theatre 
Francais was the character of gysthe in ‘* Mérope.” 
He felt when he came on the stage perfectly confounded and 
bewildered, until Mdlle. Dumesnil, who played along with 
him, suegested the opening words of his part, when he went 
on smoothly. She afterwards gave hima bottle of bowz/lon 
de poulet, (chicken broth), mixed with some wine, 
(her usual beverage) to keep up his nerves and spirits. 
Bellecourt was, at this time, one of the leading comic 
actors. He had succeeded Grandval, and being patronised by 
M.de Richelieu, endeavoured to rival Lekain, but felt himself 
obliged to give up the trial. With a handsome person, he 
became a correct and pleasing, though never a brilliant, actor, 
and could dance a minuet in almost faultless style. He was 
old, and about to retire, and to him Fleury hoped to 
succeed. Mole proved a very difficult model to imitate; 
he had a hesitation in his speech, and an unpleasing delivery ; 
yet he continued to be the idol of the public, and an especial 
favorite with the ladies,who flocked at one time to his house in 
such numbers, when he lay ill, that the street was crammed 
with emblazoned carriages. Louis XV. himself sent twice 
to enquire after his health, because M. Dubarry favored 
him. Monvel was diminutive without dignity, his voice 
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harsh and very thin, yet he rose very nearly to the height 
of Lekain in tragedy. Preville was an universal actor ; 
he had originally run away from his father’s house, became 
an apprentice to a mason, afterwards a clerk to a notary, 
and finally, through admiration for the acting of Poisson, 
took to the stage, on which he shone for many years. 

Lekain, a great friend to Fleury, is represented by 
Mdlle. Clairon, in her memoirs, to have been very plain 
in face and figure, vulgar in his manners in private, and 
somewhat ungainly ; he was, however, the great tragic 

erformer of the age. On the 3rd February, 1778, he appeared 
at the Theatre Frangais, in ‘‘ Vendome,” which character he 
performed to perfection. At this time he lived with a very 
intimate friend, Madame Bendit. Another lady, with whom 
he formerly had hada Ziatson, was present in the theatre that 
evening, and thrown into raptures by the action of the 
player. Madame Bendit conceived some jealousy on account 
of this, and received the actor on his return with a storm 
of tears. The consequence was that he got a fit, which 
carried him off in a few hours, in his 49th year. Voltaire 
came to Paris the very day on which Lekain was _ buried, 
after an absence of twenty-seven years, to see his own 
tragedy of ‘‘ Iréne” performed. The death of the principal 
supporter of it, in whom he relied, affected the Philosopher 
of Ferney so much, that he is said to have fainted. He 
was, however, consoled shortly after, at the fifth represen- 
tation of the play, by his bust being produced on the stage 
and crowned by the actors, amid a burst of enthusiasm 
from the audience. 

Mole had taken some unfortunate dislike to M. Fleury, 
and prevented for a long time his being admitted as a 
sociétaire of the Theatre Francais. At length this was 
arranged by Madame Campan, by introducing Fleury to 
Marie Antoinette, who commanded his reception. The first 
effect of this success was that he had a duel with Dugazon, 
each new actor being obliged to serve his noviciate in the 
sword exercise, before he was acknowledged to be worthy of 
the troupe. The two became at once great friends. 

lhe green-room at the Theatre Frangais became the resort 
of all the Gite of men of letters of the day, among the 
rest Beaumarchais and Goldoni. Two actresses, Mdlle. 
Sainval and Madame Vestris, were rivals, and divided com- 
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pletely adverse parties in the capital. The former had some 
intimacy with the Duke de Duras, who wrote her some 
letters privately, supporting her claims. She was injudicious 
enough to publish those; the Duke de Duras became so 
indignant at the, disclosures that he used his influence at 
court, and had the fair offender sent into exile at Clermont 
in Beauvoisin, a species of punishment reserved for disgra- 
ced ministers. She was degraded from her place as soci¢taire 
and forbidden to act in the provinces. Her sister having been 
appointed to play in her stead, when she appeared in 
the piece of ‘Tancréde” the audience became so enthusiastic, 
that she was borne off the stage in a state of insensibility. 
The pit raised a shout for ‘‘ Les deux Sainval,” which the 
guards could not quell. 

Marie Antoinette conceived the project of getting a wife 
for Fleury. She proposed Mdlle. Racecourt, to whom the 
actor politely objected. This lady, when seventeen years 
of aye, had been so aspersed in her character by a letter of 
Voltaire, that she fell into a life of great expense, and, 
getting into debt to the extent of 100,000 crowns, was 
obliged to tly into the Netherlands. Subsequently the 
queen insisted on her being received again into the theatre, 
paid her debts, and wished her to marry Fleury ; she, 
however, relieved him, by running away with the Prince 
dilénin, At this time Bellecour died, and Fleury sue- 
ceeded to his position in the company. 

Private theatricals now became very much in fashion at 
the court, without the knowledge or approval of the king. 
lhe Comte de Provence, and the Comte d’Artois, afterwards 
Louis AVIIT., and Charles X., used to perform at them, 
but privatel y, and behind a sereen, so that if any person 
not initiated happened to come in, the scene was closed by 
i sliding panel, and the company began to play at battle- 
door and shuttlecock, Marie Antoinette at length obtained 
“eee of the king to these representations. He even 
attended the rehearsals, but objected to the kissing scenes, 
and coughed loudly to prevent any repetition of them. 
he queen’s appearance is very well described as follows :— 


¢¢ TTar avwac 
Po ne bes es not large, had a power of expression which 
7m a pertect index of her mind. Her skin was delicately 
fair, and the contour of her neck and shoulders exquisitely formed. 
Her mouth, though stainped with that peculiarity which has been 
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termed the Austrian lip, was exceedingly pretty, and had that pout- 
ing expression which was peculiarly appropriate in many of the 
characters she personated. In “ Blaize et Babet,” for example, 


nothing could be more charming than her manner of half-reciting, 
half-singing, the following lines :— 
‘ Le soir on dansa sur l’herbette, 
Blaise et moi nous dansions tous deux ; 
Mais il me quitta pour Lisette 
Qui vint se méler a nos jeux.’ ” 

The Comedie Italienne now became a rival of the Comedie 
Francaise, throwing overboard its own language, and 
bringing forward farces in the vernacular. This caused a 
counteracting influence by the latter company, in which 
Fleury was ably assisted ‘by Mdlle. Contat, a pupil of 
Préville, She had been received into the Theatre Francais at 
avery early age, and played Suzanne in Beaumarchais’ 
‘“ Marriage of Figaro” with great effect. Marivaux’s plays, 
to which she gave some vogue, suited her exceedingly well 
until her person attained too much enbonpoixt for the petit 
jeu of these pieces. Marie Antoinette ordered suddenly 
the comedy of ‘ La Gouvernante,” of which the actress 
knew not one single line; she was obliged to learn off 500 
verses in the short space of twenty-four hours, and performed 
her part in first-rate style. The occasion suggested to her 
the following witty saying, ‘‘ J’ignorais ott était le siege de 
la a mémoire, je sais a present qui il est dans le cur.” 
She died in 1818, of cancer, having become a perfect saint 
at the end of her life. 

It might be well to notice here the different migrations 
which the French comedy underwent from the time of 
Moliére. His troupe was at first stationed in 1658, bya 
grant of Louis XTV., at the Petit Bourbon, near the Louvre, 
and, two years after, went to the theatre of the Palais Royal, 
which had been erected by Richelieu in 1634, for the use 
of Rotrou and Pierre Corneille. The death of the great 
dramatist sent his company to wander, first to the Rue 
Gnénégand, next to the Rue des Fossés St. Germain, and 
to the 'fuilleries, where they were in 1770. Twelve years 
aiterwards the ‘‘ Odéon” began to be built, and they estab- 
lished themselves in it, under the name of the Theatre 
Francais. Awain they changed to the Theatre de la Nation 
in 1790, and finally the present Theatre Frangais, built in 
1787, was ceded to them in 1799, where they have remained 
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since, sometimes under the appellation of ‘‘ Theatre de la 
Republique,” and sometimes simply called, ‘‘ la Comédie 
Francaise.” An allowance for its support has been made 
by the state of 200,000 francs a year, under the superin- 
tendance of a royal or imperial commissioner. We have 
before noticed the difference of sociétaires and penszonaires, 
besides which it would seem that there are now é/éves, or 
»upils, who bind themselves to the theatre, which has a 
right to their services, to the exclusion of any other stage 
within the confines of France. Mdlle. Rachel, who, it is 
believed,beecame a pupil of the institution,at one time resisted 
this ordinance very strenuously, but was obliged to fly to 
England or America, in order to make use of her talent 
outside the theatre. 

When the company transferred themselves to the new 
theatre of the ‘‘ Odéon” in 1782, it was considered a great 
innovation to provide seats in the pit. La Harpe, the famous 
critic, shewed himself one of the most strenuous advocates 
for these, on the ground that no first performance had a 
chance with a standing pit, liable to cabal at any moment, 
and enough to mar the success of any piece. He brought out 
at the new theatre, with unexampled success, a piece enti- 
tled, ‘* Moliére 4 la nouvelle salle,” and fell in love with a 
young lady, Mdlle. Cléophile, a third-rate dancer at the 
opera, because she applauded it. La Harpe was, however, 
generally disliked; his egregious vanity rendered him 
generally ridiculous. A witty writer of the day made the 
following epigram upon him :— q 


‘Si vous voudrez faire bientot, 

Une fortune immense autant que légitime, 
I] faut acheter La Harpe ce qu’il vaut, 

Kt le vendre ce qu'il s estime.” 


Dugazon endeavoured now to negotiate a marriaye for 
his friend. The object was a Mdlle. Luzi, who had retired 
from the stage at filty years ofage, with a moderate fortune 
of 18,000 franes per annum, and turned devotee. Fleury, 
however, after a few visits, broke off the connexion, saying 
‘that it was infinitely easier to become a martyr than a 
saint.” He afterwards gained further promotion’as a senior 
associate in the company by the departure of Monvel for 
Stockholm, at the instance of the court of Sweden. 
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In the year 1784, Beaumarchais first produced his 
“ Marriage of Figaro.” ‘The success of the ‘ Barber of 
Seville” prompted him to go on with the piece, notwith- 
standing that it had been forbidden by the court. This 
remarkable man, born in 1782, was the son of a watch- 
maker, in which trade he invented a peculiar species of 
escapement, which was disputed with him. THe pleaded his 
own cause before the Academy of Sciences, and gained his 
first laurels. He obtained an intimate acquaintance with 
the daughters of Louis XV., by whose means he was able to 
influence the king to many benevolent actions, among the 
rest that of visiting and approving the Kcole Militaire, 
which had been founded by Paris Duverney, the patron of 
the future dramatist. Beaumarchais entered into several 
large speculations as a merchant, one of which, the supply- 
ing the North American colonies, at that time in revolt, 
with arms and provisions, brought to him a considerable 
fortune. His first essay in the dramatic art was crowned 
with success. Up to his time, from that of Moliére, there 
had been no author, as we said before, of more than medi- 
ocre talent. It would be useless to repeat the list of those 
who essayed French comedy during that period; their 
names are too numerous, and their works too little worth 
noticing. Suffice it to say that the taste of the public had 
become completely degenerate, as were their manners. 
Absurdity and extravagance had possession of the stage, as 
well as of the salons, in which a witty word with a double 
entendre was never to be heard Beaumarchais undertook 
to do away with the false customs and the servile spirit of the 
ave. He commenced with the piece of ‘‘ Eugénie,” which, 
however, must be said to be somewhat improper in its plot, 
Wherein a young lady, who believes that she is yielding 
herself to a legitimate husband, finds that she has fallen 
into the snares of an artful seducer. . 

Of a different character was his second piece, ‘‘ Les Deux 
Amis,” in which he depicts the mutual affection of a youth- 
ful pair who had been brought up together from their in- 
fancy ; and the joy of the parents of each at the happiness 
of their children. Neither of these plays, however, were 
calculated to produce any great eflect, being rather of 
a serious and afflicting kind. He was engaged besides in 
some lawsuits, which brought out his talent before the 
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public, and showed his power of comedy. ‘This induced 
him to turn his attention to the laughable side of the drama, 
and he prepared the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” at first a comic 
opera, in which several pretty Spanish and Italian airs were 
introduced. The Comédie Italienne, to whichit was offered, 
refused to bring it out, so that he found himself obliged to re- 
treneh the arias, cut it down to four, instead of five, acts, and 
hand it over to the Comédie Frangais, where it obtained very 
considerable success. It has been pretended that Beaumar- 
chais intended, by the character of Figaro, to depict much 
of his own manner, and some of the incidents of his life, 
yet it can scarcely be supposed that he would personify 
himself by a personage so gross and full of effrontery. 

As we said before, Beaumarchais brought out his comedy 
of the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,” in the year 1754. The man- 
ners and fashions of this age, in Paris, were monstrously 
ridiculous. ‘‘ Young girls in hoops, married ladies in frocks, 
fashions 4 la Marlborough, scarlet coats with black butions, 
little hats, enormous masses of frizzled hair, and pictorial 
waistcoats (gillet de grands hommes covered with the por- 
traits of Destaing, Broglie, Condé, and La Fayette).” The 
eurés even turned marehands de modes, and established 
bazaars to sell millinery. All these things were fair objects 
of satire ; while the taste of the publie in comedy became 
completely effeminate ; incapable of appreciating the manly 
plays of Moliere, or even Regnard. The “ Marriage of 
Figaro” was first read at the house of the Duehesse de 
Villeroi, but the king refused his consent to its performance. 
It had been, however, attempted to produce it at the Theatre 
ef the Menus Plaisirs; Mdlle. Contat was consulted on 
the cast of the characters, when the king’s order again 
arrived, prohibiting its being played. Five or six hundred 
carriages were turned away from the door of the Theatre, 
and Beaumarchais was obliged to pay the expenses, 
10, or 12,000 livres, out of his own pocket. M. de Vau- 
dreuil obtained permission to have it acted at his country 
residence at Genevilliers, after a revision by M. Gaillard, of 
the French Academy. The Queen, the Comte d’ Artois, and 
other court personages, were present. The Baron de Bre- 
teuil, Minister of the Interior, had been the great opponent of 
the piece, but Beaumarchais managed to get round him, by 
reading the play to hii, adopting some of his bon mots, 
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and taking the colour of a page’s ribbon from Mine. de 
Matignon. It was announced at length in the bills, the 
°7th of February, 1784, and halt Paris flocked to obtain 
tickets. ‘Titled ladies descended from their carriages, and 
begged the crowd to allow them to pass. Many dined in 
the boxes they had hired; the house beingnearly transformed 
into a restaurant. Preville, Mdlle. Sainval, Molé, Dagin- 
court, and Mdlle. Olivier, supported the acting ably, but the 
oreat success was due to Mdlle. Contat, who played Suzanne, 
the soudrette, and so enchanted Preville, that when the play 
ended, he ran up and embraced her, crying: ‘This is 
my first infidelity to Mdlle. Dangueville.” The first twenty 
niehts of the run brought into the treasury of the Comédie 
Francais, | 00,000 franes, and the rage for it scarcely abated 
during eighty more representations. 

The reason of the success of this piece, is that which gave 
éclat to Moliére’s and others, that it lashed the morals of 
the time, and spoke in unrestrained freedom of the govern- 
ment, bastile, press, police, and censorship. It was sub- 
sequently performed privately before the king, by the queen 
and the Comte d’Artois, who acted Figaro with considerable 
talent. Reaumarchais has been since considered the pre- 
cursor of the great French revolution. He afterwards pro- 
duced ‘‘ La Mére Coupable,” a continuation of the former 
Spanish subjects, and an imitation of ‘‘ Tartuffe ;” also 
‘Tarare,” a comic opera of very little note. He lost his 
fortune by an endeavour to publish a magnificent edition of 
Voltaire’s works, and by other speculations during the 
Revolution, which all but took away his life, with that of 
many other remarkable men. He died suddenly in 1799, 
Without any previous illness. 

Francois de Neufchateau, the author of the celebrated 
comedy *‘ Pamela,” had been originally brought up tothelaw. 
He was, however, so unfortunate as to marry the niece of 
an actor, and consequently being obliged to give up his pro- 
lession, contented himself’ with an appointment of ba//age 
in the provinces, which he purchased. His wife relieved 
him shortly after of her sinister influence by dying ; on 
Which he went to Paris to seek his fortune. This came to 
him very soon in the shape of a young lady, for whom he 
Proposed and was accepted. On the day of his marriage, 
When the bridal feast was ready, his father brought him 
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into the garden for a short stroll, and, producing a pistol, 
gravely announced that that should be the last day of his own 
life, as he had fallen in love with the young lady to whom 
Francois was about to be married. ‘This so horrified the 
young man, that he fled from the scene, and could not to be 
heard of for many years. He was supposed dead, and an 
edition of his works about being brought out by the Abbé 
Geoffroy, when he reappeared, and offered himself as a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, for which he was 
elected. He shared the imprisonment of the French come- 
dians in the Luxembourg, and being afterwards raised to the 
Imperial Senate by Napoleon, became one of the principal 
persons who assisted in reviving the French drama, after it 
had been crushed and disgraced by the barbarities and 
terrors of the Revolution. 

Préville and his wife, Brizard, and Mdlle. Fanier, all re- 

tired from the Theatre together. The first two removed to 
a small estate near Senlis, and had a box in the private 
Theatre of the Prince de Condé. Here they once received 
the royal honors of an obeisance from the actors in a piece, 
with the prince at their head, in the same manner as if the 
king were present. Brizard set himself about collecting a 
large library, binding the books with his own hand. He 
invented a curious system of paying himself every Saturday 
evening, for his labour during the week, and handing over 
the proceeds to the poor. 
_ At this time a very good moral comedy, “1’Ecole des 
Péres,” by M. Peyre, was brought out by the company, 
and so pleased the court, that it was ordered to be played 
at the private royal Theatre, a magnificent sword presented 
to the author, and a splendid dress coat sent :o Fleury, to 
be used in his part. Unfortunately this required a plain 
one, but the king expressed a wish that some play should 
be performed, in which it might be shown to advantage. 
Fleury chose ‘ Turearet,” im which he performed the Mar- 
quis, a drunken character, and so much to the life, that the 
Count d’Artois exclaimed: “ I have seen Molé in the Mar- 
quis de Lauret, but he seemed to have got drunk only on 
piquette; Fleury’s drunkenness was the drunkenness of 
champagne.” | 

A strange incident occurred to Mdlle. Contat one day. 
She was driving over the Pont Neuf in her whisky, a species 
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of gig then the rage, and ran against a gentleman, who er- 
deavoured to apologise for being in the way. She, however, 
resisted the apology, saying that she had cried out ‘‘ gare”’ 
and he had never looked round. He retorted ‘Truly, 
Madame, you have more need to say gare now, when I do 
look round. The danger is inlooking at you.” This com- 
pliment produced some curiosity in the actress to find out 
her admirer, who sent her a note a few days afterwards, 
signed ‘‘ Henry,” and requesting her to attend a rehearsal of 
a small piece at the Comédie Italienne. She discovered 
subsequently that the personage was no less than Prince 
Henry of Prussia. ‘The piece, afterwards brought out 
under the auspices of Mdlle. Contat and Fleury, was en- 
titled ‘*‘ Les Deux Pages,” founded on an incident in the 
life of Frederick the Great, where he placed a rouleau of 
ducats in the pocket of a page,while sleeping,who had been in 
the habit of sending his pension home to his aged mother. It 
produced a very favourable impression in Paris at the time, 
notwithstanding the publication of a book, by Mirabeau, 
containing many scandalous and libellous matters concern- 
ing the court at Berlin. Prince Henry caused a gold snuff- 
box to be presented to Fleury on the occasion, surmounted 
with the portrait of the great Frederick, surrounded by 
brilliants ; assuring him at the same time, that he had com- 
pletely fulfilled a saying of the illustrious captain; ‘‘ feeling 
is the mainspring of every great effort.” 

During the severe winter of 1783—4 the Comédie Frangaise 
brought out ‘‘ Coriolanus,” by La Harpe, for the benefit of 
the poor. There was a full house, although the play met 
but a very cold reception, and gave rise to a witty epigram 
by M. de Champcenetz :— 5" 


‘“‘ Pour les pauvres, la comédie 

Joue une pauvre Tragédie ; 

C’est bien le cas en verité, 

De l’applaudir en charité.” 
A féte was also got up for the same benevolent purpose at 
the winter Vauxhall, where all Paris, and all grades of 
society evinced great liberality. La Harpe met his enemy, 
M. de Champcenetz, there, when a laughable incident 
occurred, At one of the lottery tables the Marquis de 
Malseigne, an officer of carabiniers, won a small china 
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figure, which represented an old shivering man trying to 
warm himself. te held it up to the company, and asked 
aloud, ‘‘ What do you eall this?” ‘* A Coriolanus,” replied 
a voice from the crowd. La Harpe, who was standing near, 
immediately fastened on M. de Champcenetz as his reviler, 
and a lively altercation occurred between them, much to 
the amusement of the company. The sum of money col- 
lected at the different theatres for the relief of the poor 
amounted to 36,679 livres ; but the curés of the different 
parishes would not receive it from the hands of the actors. 
Chey were obliged to hand it over to the lieutenant of 
police. 

We have now arrived at the period when the revolutionary 
spirit appeared in Paris, and the clubs began to be held in 
all parts of the city. The tone of society became completely 
changed; every one talked of constitutions, laws, the 
rights of the people, &e., even the green-room of the 
Comédie was invaded by the mania. It was then that 
Chénier’s famous tragedy of ‘‘ Charles 1X.” appeared on 
the scene. Like the ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro” of Beaumarchais, 
it may be said to bethe precursor of the revolution. The play, 
however, produced a species of earthquake in the theatre; 
Fleury, Dazincourt, Contat, and Rancourt, at one side, 
demanded a certain cast of characters; Talma, Dugazon, 
and Madame Vestris, insisted on another. In fact Chénier 
had given over to ‘l'alma the principal part in the play, as 
some said, merely because Saint-Fal had refused it. it was 
looked upon by some of the sociétaires as a feudal assertion 
of right on the part of the elder members of the company, 
and as such resisted. The subject of ‘Charles IX.” was 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and introduced a cardinal 
on the stage, an unheard-of novelty. Its other name, 
‘!’Eeole des Rois,” and many incidents in the drama, 
caused it to be displeasing to the court, which forbad the 
performance. The company fell into disrepute with the 
public, and were at of keeping back Talma in order 
to bring forward Larive, who reappeared at this time cn 
the stage, for, as Fleury says, “ Larive was a theatrical 
Montmorency—an actor for the aristocracy; Talma was 
the actor of a revolutionized people.” F 

_Talma, whose father was a dentist; was born in the year 
1763. We resided for a considerable time in London, and 
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eyinced so much talent that Lord Harcourt shewed u great 
desire to have him brought up for the English stage. Le 
removed, however, to Paris, and being very much struck 
with the playing of the most popular actors of the day 
there, took lessons in declamation from Molé, and held 
Dugazon as a model in acting before his eyes. He made 
his debut as ‘‘Séide” in the tragedy of ‘‘ Mahomet,” in 
1757, producing only a very ordinary impression on the 
public. What brought him first prominently forward, and 
inade him exceedingly popular, were his extreme republican 
opinions, and the affair of the play of ‘Charles 1X.,” 
which we shall now relate. 

Mirabeau, the famous orator, visited the foyer of the Thea- 
tre Francais, and endeavoured to obtain the performance of 
“Charles IX.” for the féte of the Fédération, when the 
Provencal Deputies were to be present in Paris. Molé 
tried to support Mirabeau’s proposition, as he admired 
the man extremely, but the whole company decided 
on refusing the request of the orator. The deputies them- 
selves wrote to demand the representation, but it was again 
politely declined. The Feédéralists took umbrage, and 
threatened to call the actors to account. On the evening 
of the 2Ist February, 1790, the Deputies were at their 
posts in the theatre, and when Naudet appeared in the play 
of ‘‘ Epimenide,” loud eries were raised for ‘‘ Charles IX.” 
Naudet stated that it could not he played, as two of the 
cng actors, Madame Vestris and St. Prix, were ill. 

‘alma, however, came forward, and said the audience should 
have ‘‘ Charles LX.” performed, as Madame Vestris was in 
the theatre and willing to play her part, while that of St. 
Prix might be easily read. It became absolutely necessary 
now for the corps dramatique to yield to the popular voice 
and bring out the forbidden tragedy. 

It went off as was expected, in first-rate style, Talma 
surpassing himself in the representation of his rd/e. A curious 
incident, however, occurred at it. It had been customary 
for all persons in the pit to take off their hats. One 
athletic figure appeared with his head covered, and was 
saluted with a tremendous roar from the house. He fixed 
his cowere chef, however, only the more stoutly on his head, 
declaring it to be as “ firm as the hat of Servandony,” (a 
soubriquet tor one of the towers of St. Sulpice), and defied 
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the audience, who dragged him out to the Hotel-de-Ville, 
This individual’s name was Danton, one of the most terrible 
stains on that dark page of history. Talma, not content 
with his triumph over the other sociétaires, engaged in 
a paper warfare on the subject, and so mishandled Chénier, 
Naudet, and others, that they judged it necessary to disiniss 
him fromthe company. Fleury was the man who proposed 
the measure, notwithstanding the great danger from the 
republican party. The actors were treated as aristocrats 
and inciviques, and threatened with denunciation at the 
Legislative Assembly. On the 16th September an enor- 
mous crowd invaded the theatre and demanded Talma; 
Fleury endeavoured to brave the storm, and explain that 
Talina had broken the regulations of the company. Duga- 
gon came forward to support the dismissed actor, and the 
stage would have been pulled down by the mob, but for the 
interference of the military. Bailly, the mayor of Paris, 
caused the whole company to be brought before him, and 
insisted on their receiving back their associate, which they 
were obliged to do. Some of the actresses retired under 
protest, and resigned their appointments. 

In November, 1790, La Harpe came before the Legislative 
Assembly with a petition that several companies of comedians 
should be licensed to act the plays of all authors, living or 
dead. His propositions produced a revolution in the 
theatrical world. Fleury fell suddenly into a violent fit of 
sickness; Talma, with Dugazon and Madame Vestris, 
ronounced their rights as associates, and went to the Rue 
de Richelieu. The Comédie Italienne joined the Comédie 
Frangaise, and every species of performance was brought 
out at either theatres ; acomplete douleversement occurred. 
It may be easily remembered, by any one who has studied 
the history of these times, what an amount of license was 
granted to the populace in their places of amusement, and 
what infamous pieces replaced on the various stages the 
productions of the best dramatic writers. In fact these 
were the dark ages of classical comedy, which could only 
he revived under the strong hand of the Empire. 

Préville, the comedian, had retired a very considerable 
time before, and lived at Senlis. During one of the revo- 
lutionary scenes in that town, a-ball, which killed a man at 
his side, grazed the eye of the actor and took away his sight 
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completely. He lost, besides, his pension, on account of 
the embarassments of the public treasury, and bethought 
himself to re-appear at the Comédie Francaise. He was 
received with open arms, came out in ‘‘ Le Mercure Galant,” 
one of his best parts,but his age and infirmities were too great 
and he found himself obliged to resign. He went then to live 
with his daughter, Madame Guesdon, who possessed a 
beautiful country seat near Beauvais. A short period of 
mental aberration preceded his death. This man was of 
a most benevolent and kindly disposition, even to weakness, 
harbouring the unfortunate, and spending his means on 
former associates. A provincial actor named St. Arnaud, 
in distressed circumstances, came into him once in the 
middle of the night, whem M. and Madame Préville were 
in bed together, and asked for hospitality ; it was granted 
to him; a fine bed-room up stairs being made ready for 
his use. He remained there, however, nineteen years, on 
the most free and easy terms with his host. 

One of the play-bills of the Revolutionary period may be 
considered to form a portion of the history of the time. 
They usually ran in this form : 


BY ORDER OF THE PEOPLE! 
The Comedians of the National Theatre 


Will this day perform, 
For the Benefit of the Widows and Children 
Of our brethren who fell on the 10th August, 


GUILLAUME TELL. 
&e., &e. 


Every play should bear the stamp of Republicanism, and 
the commune were the censors. 

The Theatres were infested by three sorts of critics, the 
Beaux, who were the dramatic commentators, and affected 
the elegance of revolution, and afterwards degenerated into 
the muscadins, an effeminate offspring ; while the Zape-durs 
(hard hitters} were the janissaries of the stage, singing, 
roaring, and shouting their boisterous patriotic songs, to 
the annoyance of every person. They had a strange costume ; 
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wide trowsers, a short waistcoat, a cap covered with fox-skin, 
and falling on theshoulders, and alargeknotted stick, appropri- 
ately termeda “constitution.” Such was the audience, which 
for the most part constituted the supporters of the Theatre, 
A change, however, for the better came about after the ter- 
rific days of September, and the struggles of the Girondists 
bound families together and revived a feeling of security, 
A young author named Laya, had the hardihood to produce 
a comedy, ‘1’Ami des Lois ;” which being approved of by the 
reading committee of the company, they determined to bring 
it out. The Jacobins, afraid that it might produce a strong 
impression against them, applied to the Cominune to have 
it prohibited. It was not, however, until the house became 
crowded to suffocation, that the order of the municipality 
for its suppression arrived. The audience shouted for its 
performance, and paid no attention to the Commandant of 
the National Guard, or Chambon, the mayor of Paris, who 
presented himself. They told him to go to the convention, to 
which body, then sitting on the trial of Louis XVI., Laya 
sent a vigorous address, stating his wrongs and those of the 
actors. It was of Chambon that Madame de Stael said: 
‘he is like a rainbow; he never makes his appearance 
until the storin is over.” On this occasion he got into the 
very midst of the storm; the convention, repelling the 
statement of the Jacobins, that the minister Roland had 
commissioned Laya to write “1’Ami des Lois,” ordered the 
play to proceed, as the Commune had no authority to vio- 
late the liberty of the Theatres. 


Another play which produced great excitement at this 
time was ‘f Pamela; ou, la Vertu Récompensée,” evidently 
taken from Richardson’s novel, by Francois de Neutchateau, 
whom we have already noticed, An order came to sus- 
pend its representation, on the ground that it favoured the 
re-establishment of titles of nobility. The author refused 
to withdraw the piece, and only changed a few of its scenes. 
He had it announced again for the 2nd of September, but the 
following notice was put at the end of the bill: ‘In con- 
formity with the orders of the municipality, the public is 
informed that no canes, sticks, swords, or other offensive 
weapons, are to be brought into the theatre.” This looked 
like a challange to a row, yet, when the curtain rose, a 
most respectable audience in powdered wigs appeared 
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through the house. One sinister looking man alone was 
seen in the boxes. Mdlle. Lange played Pamela very 
eracefully ; Fleury, the part of Lord Bonfil. The sinister 
person, however, interrupted him in the middle of a sen- 
tonee, declared he declaimed prohibited passages, condemned 
the play as anti-revolutionary, and when the audience 
turned him out, he went to the Jacobin club, and denounced 
the Theatre Francois as a den of aristocrats. The military 
surrounded the theatre; Fleury managed to get home, to 
embrace his sister Felicité and his infant daughter; on the 
next evening he and several of his comrades were arrested 
by the order of the Commune, and sent to the prison of the 
Magdelonnettes. Thus was the Comédie Frangaise, the. 
creation of the great Molisre, made the victim of revolu- 
tionary barbarity. 

In prison the comedy met many of the celebrated char- 
acters of the day, and enlivened their dull time by the rela- 
tion of anecdotes, the hazards and escapes of their friends, 
and their own projects for the future. The celebrated Males- 
herbes was, for a short time, a partner of their confinement. 
Disease got into the prison in the shape of small-pox, 
and prevented the authorities from meddling with it for 
some time, The doctor, Dupontet, adopted very good 
sanitary measures, thorough ventilation, and obtaining liberty 
lur exercise for those confined, who marched and counter- 
marched through the corridors, under the direction of an 
old general and St. Prix. M. de Crosne, an inculpated 
Lieutenant-General of Police, happened to ba there; and while 
playing one day at Tric-trac with M. la Tour-du-Pin, his 
name was called out for execution. Hveryone shuddered : 
le rose calmly and said; ‘‘ Well, I am ready ; farewell 
gentlemen; I thank you for your kind attention. You 
have soothed the last moments of my existence.” And he 
walked forth coolly to the guillotine. Subscriptions were 
cot up within the gaol for the poor prisoners, amongst 
themselves, and a regular organised relief set on foot. 

he comedians were shortly removed to a more comfort- 
able place of confinement, and many efforts made for their 
release, Fleury’s sister, Felicité, had at one time aided 
( ollot d Herbois in a perilous situation, and conceived that 
he might in turn assist her brother, When she applied to 
lim, his short answer was: ‘“ Your brother is an aristoc “at, 
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he must suffer like the others.” Danton, being also 
solicited, refused to interfere, and Fouquier-Tainville, the 
famous attorney-general-butcher, was written to by Collet 
to have judgment passed quickly on six of the actors. The 
names of Dazincourt, Fleury, Louise Contat, Emilie Contat, 
Raucourt, and Mdlle. Lange, were marked with the omi- 
nous G (guillotine), and the following postcript appended : 

“The committee sends you, citizen, the documents re- 
lating to the actors of the Comédie Frangaise. You know, 
as all patriots do, that their conduct has been anti-revolu- 
tionary in the extreme. You must bring them to trial on 
the 13th Messidor. With regard to the others, there are 
some among them who may be punished with banishment. 
But we will see what can be done with them after the others 


have been tried. “ Sioned, 
“ Collot d’Herbois.” 


The actors owed their safety to the interference of 
M. Charles de Labussi¢re, who held a post under the Com- 
mittee of Publie Safety. He had been himself at first sus- 
pected, but his friends, in order to shield him, procured him 
tirst a place in the Bureau de la Correspondance, and then 
in the Bureau des Piecés Accusations. ‘Through his hands 
passed many of the documents in which the denunci- 
ations and arrests were founded, as also the justifications of 
prisoners. He found that many persons were condemned 
without papers, others liberated on sound accusations, and 
others brought to trial on unfounded charges. The confu- 
sion of the office in which he was became so great, that no 
record or list of documents was kept, no inspection attempted. 
Te managed, therefore, cleverly to abstract many important 
papers, which saved the lives of several heads of families. 
These documesits he soaked in water, until they were con- 
verted into paste, when he rolled them into balls, and ear- 
rying them off, threw them into one of the baths in the 
Seine. Fouquier-Tainville found that many of his victims 
escaped him, and made a complaint to the Committee. 
The cases of the Comédie Francais were to be brought forward 
on the 13th Messidor, Labussitre managed ‘to abstract the 
acts of accusation on the 9th, and destroy them on the 
11th, but ran great risk in doing so. He came out of the 
Tuilleries late at night, with the papers in his pocket, and 
was urrested by a revolutionary agent named Aillaume, on 
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the Boulevards, because he refused to give his name. But 
tor hisaddress in the corps-de-garde, showing his official 
eard, and the names of some of the committee on the 
papers he wished to destroy, he would inevitably have heen 
himself brought to the guillotine. Among others saved by 
this man were Latour du Pin, Florian, and Madame de 
Beauharnois, afterwards the Kmpress Josephine. 

After their liberation the comedians endeavoured to re- 
commence business in their old theatre in the Fauboure 
St. Germain, which had been successively honoured with 
the titles of de la Repubhque and de ( Egalitée. The plays 
of Marivaux, Gresset, Dorat, &e., were revived; Mdlle. 
Contat shone in the exquisite finesse of these pieces, but 
the benches were empty. They were obliged to transfer 
their services to Sageret, the director of the Salle Feydeau, 
Molé, Rancourt, Devienne, and others, being separated on 
three other principal stages. Sageret divided the company 
into two sections, and made them work in two houses at the 
same time, often in the same piece at both. His specula- 
tions, however, caused him to break, and tbe old company of 
the Comédie Frangaise at length joined together, and was 
revived, 

Charles Maurice, whose name is subscribed to one of the 
books at the head of this article, had been the editor of the 
Journal, le Courrier des Theatres, for many years. He 
was himself a dramatic author, having composed, as he 
relates in one place, eighteen comedies, of which ‘ Les Con- 
solateurs,” ‘‘ La Partie d’Hchees,” ‘ Le Parleur Eternel,” 
and a fragment by Regnard, finished by Maurice, called 
‘‘ Le Bailly d’Asniéres,” may leave some remembrance of 
him on the French stage. His book is made up of a mass 
of anecdotes, the greater part of them trivial, from the year 
L782 to its date, mixed up with a great number of autograph 
letters from some of the most celebrated men of the day, 
literary, theatrical, and otherwise. The whole forms such a 
mass of confusion, and the subjects so different, that no 
one could collect from it any connected narrative. In 
lact it is a made-up book, though called in high-flown French 
phrase, ‘* Histoire Anecdotique,” fit only to while away an 
hour. The incidents of the author’s own life, which he runs 
over in small separate chapters dispersed through the two 
volumes, —_ a chaos of facts of different dates, cannot be 
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evid to be very interesting, excepting this one, that he was 

ed by Louis Philippe, in ls44, for rather too bold 

ihe state on the snb- 


iIniprison 
tt se whieh he wrote to the head of 
ject of the liberty of ihe press. 

~ It would be impossible to trace the history of the French 
comedy irom the time when Fleury’s inemoirs end until 
the establishment of the empire, as all facts on the subject 
are so eonfused, seattered, and partake so much of the 
nature of the times, that all connexion between them is 
lost. We have, to be sure, the lives of many of the chief 
vs ot the day, Talma, Dugazon, La Rive, Mole, Maile. 
Panoouin, Mdile. Rancourt, Mdlle. Contat, Devienne, &e., 
but tue details of biography are not suited to these pages. 
The tirst of these very nearly fell a victim to the Reign of 
Terror and the enmity of Marat. At his house, hue 
(Chantereine, which alterwards became the property of 
buonaparte, he gave a féte to Dumouriez, who had just 
come back victorious fromthe army of the north, at which 
were present Chenier, Méhul, Ducis, Chamfort, and all the 
deputies of the Gironde. Marat came there suddenly, 
attacked Demouriez, and continued to dispute with him in 
alow voice, while Dugazon commeneed to throw incense 
on a brazier in the room, as he said ** to purify the air from 
the imfection ef the monster.” ‘These words, heard by 
Marat, rankled in his bosom; he denounced ‘alma and his 
wuests the next day as conspirators ; they were all placed 
on the list of proseriptions, and in constant expectation of 
being arrested. ‘Talma was also accused of causing the 
arrest of his brother comedians, mentioned above, and 
became for some time very unpopular. He obtained, with 
great diffeulty, from the curé of St. Sulpice, leave to marry 
a lady who went by the name of Julie, and in whose salons 
ue met the most celebrated men of the day. They were 
separated afterwards, by divoree, in 1301, when he 
married Charlotte Vanhove, a distinguished actress of the 
Theatre Francaise. An absurd rumour was at one time 
spread about him —that Buonaparte took lessons from T'alma 
in declanzation, and even that he practised with him to play 
is part of emperor. On this subject Talma says, “* he 
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played it well enough without me ! surely he did not require 


iu teacher, When Buonaparte was coming back from 
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Kzypt, atter his conquest of that country, a scene oceurred 
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‘at the theatre at Lyons, of an amusing kind, which is thus 


ww 


deseribed by Ch. Maurice :— 


«T was at Lyons, attending to my duties in a solicitor’s office, 
when the general, Bonaparte, arrived from Egypt, and stopped in 
the town. He put up at the hotel just next the Theatre des Celestins, 
on the square of that name. When the news spread, the whole town 
crowded thither, and demanded to see the hero so perseveringly, 
that he appeared on the balcony, although it was very late in the 
evening. Without mentioning everything I saw, and passing over 
the official demonstrations, Bonneville, the manager of the theatre 
just named, went at once to look for Martainville, who was vewetating 
in that climate, in order toinduce him to compose a piece @ propos, 
which should be played on the morrow. The time for delay was 
very short, but this did not frighten the adventurous mind of the 
author, who at once set his wits to work. On his side, Bonneville 
paid a visit to the General, to make a request that he would be pre- 
sent at the performance, which was granted. 

«Great was the haste in getting up the piece. A large table, laid 
out with a supper, at the same time simple and abundant, was pre- 
pared upon the stage. Martainville was seated there, scribbling 
away what two copiers could snatch from him, and then distribute 
piecemeal to the actors, who devoured with avidity their double food. 
At five o’clock in the morning, the various portions of this labour, 
approved of, rejected, mangled, scratched out, learned, forgotten, 
and finally pasted into the memory, were finally dignified with the 
title, ‘The Hero Returned; or, Bonaparte at Lyons;’ and each 
person went off to his bed. Martainville kept a part for himself. 
As soon as he got up, he went to search in the storesroom for some- 
thing with which to dress up, in any way, his characters. 

‘<The hour is come ; the theatre is choked with spectators. The 
General and his staff occupy the range of boxes, to the left of the 
audience, at a slight elevation over the stage. ‘The actors come to- 
gether and endeavour to remember, to recall to their recollection 
how in the piece, one is a father, another a young officer returning 
from the army, a third the rival, and such a lady the betrothed of 
the officer. But terror paralyses them, they can no longer remember 
what they thought they knew before. Too great a desire of suc- 
ceeding, that powerful reason for acting worse than usually, caused 
a dreadful confusion in their minds. Whatis to happen? The bell 
rings three times ; the curtain is raised. 

‘“‘In his character of father of a family, born the day before, 
Bonneville opens the play. He tries to go through his part, but he 
forgets it; he articulates all he can think of, thinks of what he can, 
and run out in his invention, approaches, the side scene to beg of 
Martainville to relieve him by coming forward. *¢ Keep up the giib,’ 
answers the latter, always joking; ‘I'll be with you in a moment.’ 
At last he enters. For him the improvisativn was easier ; besides he 
acted the part of the officer, whose couplets, crammed with warriors, 
laurels, glory, and victory, only required a slight eiforts of mnemonics, 
He stops suddenly and cries out, ‘ Behold my intended.’ The actress 
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to Talma, in the improvement of costumes 
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understands him, and appears completely confused, she mixes up what 
she has tu say, with something which occurs to her out of one of her 
old parts. Her companion, happy at invention, suggests soine ex. 
pressions which recall her cbaracter ; while Bonneville, who had 
some time to recover himself, assists both with some useful common- 
place phrases. When the father and daughter are run out, the 
officer speaks and sings, and in order to annoy perfectly his odious 
rival, it suffices for him to interrupt the monosyllables, which the 
poor actor has searcely strength to pronounce. — So far everything 
went on beautifully, the piece might have been said to be aregular hit. 
‘he apropos succeeded one another rapidly, applause resounded 
throuvh the house. At each encore which was called for, Martain- 
ville responded by a different couplet, which passed for a premedi- 
tated compliment, and the transports of the audience only burst forth 
siill more madly. ‘It was necessary, however, to make an end of it. 
How were they to come, without too sudden a finish, and always 
under the auspices of the hero, to the marriage, which was to relieve 
so many persons from embarrassment? No one could tell. The 
poetry was becoming languid, the music bad lost its charm ; the 
General, for whom the féte was given, had his thoughts bent on the 
Directoire ; the actors cast furtive glances at each other with the 
greatest anxiety; but happily the audience still remained enthusiastic, 
when a great noise is suddenly heard. It comes from the side-scenes. 
Is it a part of the play; an unexpected incident ? 

‘Suddenly a woman appears, her hair flying about, her dress 
deranged; it is evident thet some one endeavored to restrain her. 
She holds in her hand a paper, which, running beneath the box, she 
throws to General Bonaparte, who stoops and takes it up. Then 
she fails down almost insensible, and is assisted by the actors anda 
crowd of persons who followed her on the stage. Martainville dis- 
covers in a few words what is the matter, and explains it to the 
audience. ‘This woman’s husband, condemned to death for uttering 
hase coin, is to be executed on the morrow, and she profits by the 
unhoped-for presence of the great captain, in order to save him. 

“It may be well conceived with what a powerful degree of interest 
the scene is at once animated. The General casts his eyes over the 
petition, gives his assent to it by a nod, accompanied by ‘a gesture of 
tne hand, which leaves no doubt as to the issue; and while a fearful 
burst of shouts, applause, and vivats resounds even out to the square, 
the play is either finished or not, but every one weeps, sings, oF 
blesses the conqueror of Egypt, and from a foolish undertaking, un- 
’xpectedly arises one of the most piquante historical scenes, which no 
premeditation could have at all produced. 

“The next morning Bonaparte received Bonneville and his 
troupe, in hich was a young girl, now Mme. Hervey, commissioned 
to recite to hitn a piece of poetry, with which he appeared very much 
pleased, although completely taken up with more important busi- 


ness.” 


Every one knows how much the theatres in France owe 
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subjects taken from ancient history. He studied in the 
most minute form ancient statues and other sources, the 
dresses of different ages, and adapted them to his parts. 
Vanhove, the father of his second wife, could not under- 
stand the sense of this improvement ; ‘‘ A tine step, indeed,” 
said he, ‘ they don’t even put a pocket outside the thigh, 
in which one might keep the key of his box.” Talma 
walked every evening to the comedy, with his wife leaning 
on his arm, from the Faubourg St. Germain, where he lived, 
a cotton cap pulled down on his ears to prevent himself 
from catehing eold. In advanced age, when obliged to 
take a fiacre, he thought that he was going altogether too 
fast. During his great intimacy with the First Consul, he 
often went to the Tuilleries to breakfast, and discussed 
political affairs, as well as theatrical, with the head of the 
nation. 

One of the most remarkable writers of French comedy at 
the end of the last century, and even to nearly our own day, 
has been Nepomucene Lemercier, whom many have thought 
to be a madman or fool. He began by a piece, styled 
‘‘Meleager,” under the auspices of Mme. de Lamballe, and 
Marie Antoinette. This was never printed, and died a 
natural death. His second, ‘‘Clarisse Harlowe,” in 1792, 
had some success; he became a thorough Revolutionist, at- 
tended the sittings of the convention, and from his sunken 
eves, stupidity of expression, and the cries of auguish which 
the horrors of that assembly wrenched from his bosom, 
caused the women who attended the sittings to nickname 
him L’/diot. This soubriquet is said to have saved him his 
life. He produced in 1795 the “ Tartuffe Revolutionnaire,” 
a good imitation of the original, and afterwards several tra- 
gedies, one of which, ‘‘ Agamemnon,” was crowned by the 
Directory inthe Champs de Mars. In 1795, he became very 
Intimate with Bonaparte, and afterwards often made use of 
that acquaintanceship, to speak out his mind pretty clearly. 
His knowledge of Beaumarehais led him to undertake a new 
species of Comedy, named ‘ Pinto,” under the Directory, in 
Which he placed the Revolution and Republic in a most 
ridiculous point of view. It was forbidden, but the tirst 
consul demanded to have it read, and ordered its performance. 
Lemercier afterwards set about writing several poetical pieces, 
‘ome of which he dedicated to Mme. Bonaparte. 
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When the Legion of Honor was created, the first conan 
ordered a brevet of it to be sent to the drainatist, who re- 
ceived it with pleasure and took the prescribed oath, but when 
the Empire was proclaimed in 1504, he sent back his brevet 
to Lacépéde, with a letter to the citizen Bonaparte, first con- 
sul, to whom he had said three days before; ‘‘ you are amu- 
sing yourself in making the bed of the Bourbons; well! I 
predict that you will not sleep in it during ten years.” At 
another discussion between them, Lemercier became qu te red 
from irritation, when Bonaparte asked, “‘ what 1 is the matter 
with you, you have become quite red?” “And you are 
pertectly pale, ” answered Lemercier, ‘‘ each of us has a pe- 
euliar manner, when anything irritates either of us two, | 
become red, and you grow p ale.” Bonaparte always desig- 

nated him aficrwards as a fanatie. 

Ife produced in 1808,  Plaute, oula Comédie Latine,” in 
which he introduced the Latin dramatist, conducting a piece, 
and introducing the personages. It had not mueh success, 
uotwithstanding the efforts of Talma. When Napoleon re- 
turned from his disastrous campaign in Russia, he met 
Lemercier, and asked him, when he was to give them another 
fine tragedy. The reply ; “ Bientdt j’'attends,” (soon, I am 
waiting) was strange, when coupled with the ‘odd species of 
pre diction giyen before respecting the bed of the Bourbons. 
Several other comedies were brought out by him, one ‘ La 
Panhy pocrisiade,” in which M. Victor Hugo says, ‘ man is 
given by God as a spectacle to the devils.” His last piece, 
‘la Heroine de Montpellier,” in which he depicts in a faith- 
ful and animated style, the manners of France at the com- 
mencement of the Lsth century, was performed at Paris, in 
L856, and at first not duly appreciated. He had been long 
a member of the French Academy, and put himself up for 
the rep resentat ion of ae of the arrondissement of Paris in 
Tsol. Sinee his birth almost he had been subject to: attacks 
of that (rich itful disease, paralysis, which carried him off at 
eget in i840, To it has been ascribed by many, some ot 
the most striking defects in his plays, as well as several 
singular actions of his life. 

Donaparte was the first to appoint a commissary from 
government, to inspect the affairs of the Theatre Frangais. 
(twas he also who united the twoe oinpanies after the Revo- 
lution, in the Rue de Richelieu, and not pere eiving the name 
of St. Prix, whom he had seen playing in the Mort d’Abel, 
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on the list, he cried out for him “ Cain, ! Cain, !" and in- 
sisted that he should be of the troupe. It may be remeim- 
bered by every one how le eimmtasnde d the attendance of the 
Comédie Fr ancaise, at Dresden, to drive away ennue from his 
army, and astonish two emperors and empresses and = in- 
numerable German princes. He caused Talma and Mlle. 


3? 


Mars to play at Lrfurth in ‘‘la mort de César,’ a 
rather ominous piece, betore the Emperor of all the 
Russias. The members of the Theatre Francais, who went 
to Dresden, had lodgings provided for them before hand, 
and 1,400 franes, each, for general expenses. They played 
tliree times dhe were wel ll received, and courted ey very 
where, and Fleury says:—that he, Talma, Mile. Mars, and 
a few others, received 10,GU0 francs cach, afterwards for 
their services. 

When Mile. Mars was going into Dresden, her cari iage 
was overturned, and she suffere dsome slight injury. Napoleo 
at onee sent his physician, Deseenettes , to her assistance. 
This man, being’ very polite, after doing his medical ofhice, 
entered into conversation with the actress, and displayed all 
the gallantry he was possessed of, cere: nied by a peculiar 
manner, and gestures, for whieh he was remarkable. Fleury, 

who perceived this, studied the Diselow's style, and ata 
party in the evening, reproduced the eestures and mamner so 
faithti illy, that the @uests cried out it was Desgenettes, to 
lite, The De eto *, hearing of it, = sisted on seeing’ his 
own portrait acted, invited Fleury, and had the whole scene 
with Mile, Mars done over again, to * own infinite delight, 
and that of the party present. 

Dugazon, whose name appears so often in j 
moirs, was celebrated for his playing characters im private. 

Hie was once invited to dine with Barras, but at the time 
appomted, in his stead appeared an old peasant woman, who 


spoke a poe tile, and bursting through the servants, 
went Up to the Directo r, an dl ¢ Cave a lo no histor ‘'y of her only 


the 


the proscription, tid 

begeed that he would allow her to @et him back. Darras. 
wud wished to proceed with his i. Toa 
her reque me on which she went ont, and short 
Dugazon eame in, and addressed the host in the same pathos 
Which the oti iwoman liad spoken. Another time he present- 
od mus béjore Napoleon, as a curé, but the Emperor 
recopmécd him, and though he did not show any anger at 
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the time, yet he never forgot it. Dugazon’s description of 
Mile. Georges, was rather odd; he always designated her 
from one of her principal characters, as ‘‘ the Queen of 
Carthage eating salad with a tin fork.” 

‘The names of celebrated actors and actresses of the time 
of the Empire are so numerous, and the remarkable traits 
and stories concerning them so minute and varied, that it 
would be impossible to hint at even a tithe of what is related. 
Notwithstanding the great rivalry existing among them 
a strong esprit de corps bound them together; — they 
were ever ready to assist one another, or any of their friends. 
Among the latter was one much respected, the celebrated 
Delille, author of the Dithyranibe, at the time of the Deesse 
de la Raison. He had earned the title of Addé, by his age, 
good qualities, and general pleasing manners. His friends, 
the actors, got up the following scene for his amusement. 


‘In the quiet of his last years, the Abbe Delille ranked among 

his old culinary pleasures, the dinners which he had consumed at the 
Tadran Bleu, on the Boulevard du Temple, near the Rue Charlot. 

At St. Prix’s house, where I have seen him often enough, he showed 
one day, so lively a desire to try them again, that a party was 
arranged at once for the following week. But afterwards, fearing 
that he might not enjoy himself there so much as in his youth, an 
idea was hit upon and carried out in the following manner. It must 
be remembered that M. Delille was almost completely blind. 

“On the day fixed, a fiacre brought the Abbe, his wife, and Tissot, 
the suppleant of Delille at the French college, to the house, Rue du 
Cherchemidi, belonging to M. and Mme. St. Prix, which had been 
prepared on purpose. Scarcely had the Abbé alighted from the 
vehicle under the gateway, than he was delighted by the odour of 
‘the kitchen, whose perfume only exists among the restaurateurs.’ 
This was the smell of a boiled cutlet, which the porter was told to 
have, on his passing by, while the woman cried out, ‘Fine oysters 
all fresh, my fine gentleman.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ answered Delille, ‘ open 
some of them, my good woman.’ They ascended to the first floor, 
the suite of apartments was all open. Tables of two, three, or four 
persons were ranged along, occupied by the actors of this comedy, 
which might have been called, * Delille in the Tavern.’ Each one 
had his part allotted to him, from which it was agreed not to deviate, 
in order that the illusion might be carried as far as possible. Picard 
was a captain of a vessel, crying out starboard, larboard, &c., and 
dining by chance at the Cadran Bleu. Barré, Radet, and Desfon- 
taines were good citizens, who understood nothing of theatrical 
affairs, but great lovers of the pleasures of the table. Chambon, the 
treasurer of the Vaudeville, had come to Paris to learn arithmetic, 
and was going away afterwards to keep the books of a grocer at 
Quimper-Corentin. Etienne Jourdan, the ballad singer, was a misan- 
thrope, who was annoyed at fun, and thought that there was too 
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much noise continually made in the room. I. myself, was called 
Guilbert de Pixérécourt, and I roared at the slowness of the waiters, 
who would prevent me from being present, when the curtain was 
raised at the performance of one of my melo-dramas at the Ambigu. 
So on with the other guests, eating, drinking, speaking loud, and 
clinking their glasses, bottles, and plates, in order to produce a 
general impression of reality in the scene. But it may be easily sup- 
posed, that the best of these accidental comedians was Baptiste, 
junior, in whom nature was personified. He had taken on himself, 
accordingly, several characters and even the most difficult of those in 
our scenario. The first was that of the tavern waiter, whose duty it 
was to attend the principal table, where St. Prix, Mme. St. Prix, 
Delille, his wife, and Tissot were sitting. He sustained his part so 
well, varying it with changes of voice and manner, that not only did 
the Abbé Delille believe that there were several persons, but even we 
ourselves did not recognise him. 

“From an apparently neighbouring room, there resounded sharp, 
broken words, semetimes ireful, sometimes respectful, in two different 
accents, one English, the other French. ‘The first was that of a 
young lady, trembling, uneasy, and irritated ; the second seemed like 
that of a son of Albion, amourous, beseeching, begging for silence in 
alow voice; both most agreeable in their tones. Everyone is silent 
and listens. Delille is the first to perceive the existence of this 
Britannico-Gallic téte-a-téte, in which the feminine portion is exposed 
to the rash attack of a merciless assailant. The Abbé, on his side, 
begs that no one should speak, in order that they might the better 
hear, ‘ what only occurs in taverns.’ The dispute is renewed in the 
room; milord perseveres, Lodoiska resists; she is about to cry out ; 
curses, tears, vaths succeed one another. ‘The suund of golden 
pieces is followed by an evident treaty of peace. Then the bell rings 
and the waiter comes in, appearing not to perceive the disturbance of 
the furniture. Baptiste had played all that, and in such a comic, 
true style, that without having lost sight of him, we thought that 
something similar had happened in the side-room. Our suppressed 
laughter was only the more ticklesome ; Delille participated in it with 
complete confidence, felicitating himself un his idea of revisiting his 
dear Cudran Bleu. 

“ A hurdy-gurdy is heard in the court-yard, which itself acts the 
part of boulevard. A singer accompanies it, playing on the violin. 
It is proposed that the latter should come up by himself. He arrives, 
and Delille asks him to give us a specimen of his best collection. Off 
goes Baptiste, junior, a Stradivarius with a maimed hand, scraping, 
grinding out impossible sounds, and chaunting the lay of the * Little 
Collet and the post-donkey.’ This is the story of a poor voung man, 
belated on his journey, and obliged, for want of the diligence, which 
passed while he was asleep, to try and follow up his road by riding. 
But, alas! he is a seminariste ; how is he to get along? The 
cursed ass, who perhaps feels the inexperience of his rider, hoises, 
rears, only advances a few paces, aid always goes back to his stable. 
As each couplet is sung with a most comical voice, the Abbé Delille 
cocks his ear, expresses his surprise in monosyllables, remembers the 
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occurrence, and at length cries out: * That’s mine—’tis to me that 
happened—between Beaucaire aud Tarascon, in 17—,’ and he could 
not understand either what had Jed to the telling of the story, or who 
the person was who had chaunted it so exactly. Radet, Desfontaines, 
and Barré made a sign to us that they wished to keep it secret. The 
singer, handsomely rewarded by the whole company, goes away with 
many demonstrations of gratitude e, and making us burst laughing by 
“his drollery. 

‘¢ When the dinner was ever, Tissot asked Delille if he would like 
to goand take his coffee at the Jardin Turc, which he knows the 
Abbé has heard much about. ‘ That will be so much the more easy,’ 
suid he, § because we can go thither on this floor.’ Delille accepts 
the proposal. After bringing him through the same rooms, they 
come to the last of the suite, in which Mme. St. Prix, sitting at 
something which pene for a counter, and changing the tone of her 
voice, plays admirably the character of the handsome lemonade- 
woman, in the midst of us, who continue to act our parts, suiting 
them red the pretended eRe EA Mine had become easy, and fuil of 
invention, on account of the supposed holiday which had been given 
at the Ambigu, and which put off my melo- drama for a week. 

“When going away the Abbé Delilie declared, that he amused 
himself more than he had EXpec ted, and that he would never forget 
it. He never found out of what elements his pleasure was com- 
pounded ; he was too great a favorite to be told it; it was a mark 
of respect towards him to keep it a secret.’ 

We have before spoken of the rule at the Comédie Fran- 
caise to have two actors or actresses for each role, the pre- 
mier sujet, and the-double. This caused a vast deal of ri- 

valry and often ill feeling in the theatre. Miles. Dumesil 
and Clairon were rivals, as we have seen: so were Milles. 
Mars and Bourgoin, Bourgoin and V olnois, and numbers 
of others. The pre mier sujet had a right to play , it slic 
liked, though her doudb/e was ap pointed to appear 1 the 
piece. This occurred once between Milles. Bourgoin and 
Voluois; the latter was announced for Zaire, but the former, 
thinking herself slighted, dressed for the part, and came Ch 
the stave betore lier double ,W ho Wis oblige ri to retire. This 
kept back often for a long while, very good actors behind 
older ones of little merit, ‘and has led to a oreat falling oll 
in the pe rformanees. Talma and Fleury we re thus put oe ul 
of sight for a considerable time by Nolé, Dueazon, and 
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valet, d'c., some one of which each acto j and actress Was 
supposed to do better than others, and to fulfil which, he or 
she was assigned. ‘This limited very much the talent oi 
each, though perhaps it occasioned a greater perfection in 
the particular part, on the principle of the division of labor. 

Notwithstanding Napoleon’s great expression of friend- 
ship for Talma, the latter did not seem to regret him much ; 
he was the first actor of the Theatre Francais to read on the 
stave the verses of Briffaut against the fallen conqueror. 
At the end of the recital, he waved his hand and cried 
“Vive le Roi.” On the 8th April, 1814, when the Em- 
eror of Russia went to the theatre, ‘Talma and Fleury were 
deputed to present an address. | They were both dressed in 
black coats, @ /a Francaise, but the first appeared to be 
very anxious to be remarked and taken notice of by the 
ereat sovereign, while Fleury handed the play-bill to the 
prince, with a noble, respectful, and sad air, with which 
the whole house appeared to be struck. 

A great peculiarity has been observed in the manner of 
several actors, in studying their parts. The ordinary come- 
dians learned them off quite glibly, and while the play was 
going on, chatted at the side scenes, and strolled about 
while awaiting their moment for entering on the stage. 
Not so with Talma, Fleury, Molé, Dugazon, and other 
great actors, Who were never visible for two days before 
they acted any important character, no matter how often it 
had been produced. Even during the performance Talma 
had the book always in his hand, and putting it now and 
then close to his eyes, on account of his short sight, exercised 
his memory continually ; made himself master of his réle, 
and then strode on the stage thoroughly imbued with it. 
Once, when just about to enter in the tragedy of Hamlet, 
he seized his own valet by the collar, shook him violently, 
and pitching him away from him, rushed upon the scene, 
with all the marks of madness which were required to 
fulfil his part. ‘* That gives me,” said he to Maurice, “the 
hervous irritation required to commence with.” 

This great performer played, for the last time, in Lemer- 
eiers ** Charles V1.,” on the 18th June, 1826, and died the 
Vetober following, rather suddenly, of some internal 
malady, alter thirty-six vears of continued success in his 
profession, {lis body was transferred to Pére la Chaise, 
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amid all the honors which the literary men of Paris could 
bestow upon it. His bust, by David d’Angers, occupies a 
very prominent position in the foyer of the Theatre Fran- 
cais. Though a good actor of comedy, yet his forte lay in 
tragic parts, like his contemporaries, MdJles. Duchesnois 
and Georges, both of whom made their debut in 1802, and 
were almost exclusively confined to tragedy. Once only 
did either of these actresses attempt a comic character, and 
though neither failed, it was evident that their talent lay 
principally in the serious drama. 

Our short space will not allow us to give any lengthened 
sketch of the state of French comedy, from the period of 
the first empire. Anyone, who is at all familiar with the 
French stage of the last half century, must easily recognise 
the names and works of the principal dramatic authors. If 
we run our eye over the roles which Mdlle. Mars played 
since 1803, we shall find the chief contributors to comedy, 
within that period, to be Collin d’Harleville, Duval, Lemer- 
cier, Andrieux, Roger, de Lesser, Désaugiers, Arnault, 
Mme. Gay, Scribe, Casimir de la Vigne, Picard, Alfred de 
Vigny, Frederic Soulié, Victor Hugo, &¢., in fact their 
name may be called legion, and their pieces reckoned by 
hundreds. Scribe alone has written some 800 plays, 
besides vaudevilles, eighty of which have been brought out 
at the Theatre Francais. Mediocrity is the only general 
characteristic of these productions, coupled with this, that 
many of them outrage all decency and morality, and take 
too great an advantage of the liberties of the /tomantique, 
to destroy all unity of time, place, or action. The answer 
of the presiding judge of one of the criminal courts in Paris, 
to Alex. Dumas, who was produced as a witness in a trial 
for murder, will serve to show the estimation in which some 
of these writers are held in France. When asked what was 
his profession, Dumas replied bombastically : ‘+ Monsieur, 
je dirais auteur dramatique, sije n'étais dans la patrie de 
Corneille.” ‘* Mais, Monsieur,” replied the witty presi- 
dent, ‘2 ya des dégrés.” Victor Hugo’s play, “ Le Roi 
d'amuse,” produced in 1832, is a burlesque on the histo- 
rical heroes of France, and rejected by the public, was 
prohibited by the government. : 

Of the comedians who have appeared during the last 
half century many of them are celebrated names, such as 
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St. Prix, the two Baptistes, Latfon, Jouy, Arnault, Devigny, 
St. Phal, &c., fit to rival Molé, Monvel, or Fleury. Our 
space will not, however, allow us to notice more than 
two, and these actresses, Mdlles. Mars and Rachel. The 
former, daughter of the famous Monvel, made her debut 
in 1793, at the Theatre Montansier, and shortly afterwards 
became a pupil of Mdlle. Contat. The latter found her 
rather extravagant in gesture, and tied up her right arm 
with a small cord, but as the young actress became excited 
with her part, the bond was burst and full liberty given to 
her action; ‘‘ Bravo,” cried Mdile. Contat, ‘‘ that is the 
full expression of good comedy—little or no gesture until 
passion breaks the bond of appearances.” She became a 
pensionnaire of the Theatre Frangaise in 1799, and two 
years afterwards a soczétazre for the character of zngénues, 
which the famous critic, Geoffroy, declares she performed 
to perfection. The retirement of Mdlle. Contat in 1810 
gave tree scope for her talent in the parts of the grandes 
coquettes, and the roles habzlés. Ter great talent consisted 
in her perfectly natural style, although she studied thoroughly 
every portion of her play, left nothing to chance, and yet 
concealed completely the effect of preparation. Many 
historiettes have been told about this great comedian, her 
frequent attempts at marriage, her liaisons with Napoleon, 
and in particular that she always wore violets on the 20th 
March, the day of her death, and the saying attributed to 
her, ‘‘I] n’ya rien de commun entre Mars et les Gardes-du- 
corps.” ‘These are generally unfounded inventions of the 
feuilletonists. One anecdote is, however, recorded by 
Maurice: Louis XVIII. sent her a magnificent pair of ear- 
rings after one of her best performances, on which she 
remarked, “]’autre (meaning Napoleon) n’aurait pas fait 
autant,” at which one of the actresses present remarked, 
‘‘mnais il vous a souvent donné plus qu'il ne fallait pour 
avoir de meilleurs.” She died in 1847, having long before 
retired from the stage. 

Mdlle. Rachel’s death has been so recently before the 
public, with many different accounts of her life, that it is 
completely unnecessary to do more than allude to her posi- 
tion. She was principally remarkable for her performance 
of tragic pieces, although her first tastes were directed 
towards the most piquante female characters of Moliére 
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M. de St. Aulaire, her instructor, perceived her greater 
adaptibility for the former class of characters, and endea- 
voured to confine her to them in vain. Her debut was 
made in 1887, in the ‘‘ Vendéenne.” She appeared, for the 
first time, at the Theatre Francais, in ‘* Les Horaces,” in 
1838. Her peculiarity consisted in not declaiming, but 
speaking her part in the most natural and unaffected man- 
ner, at the same time often with tremendous energy. Her 
income, at first only 4000 francs a year, mounted in two 
years to 20,000, and has since attained the figure of 500 
or 400,000 franes, chiefly earned during the congés allowed 
to her of six months out of twelve by the Theatre Francaise. 
Her father, who was originally a Jew hawker in Switzer- 
land, has been for several years living magnificently on 
her bounty at Montmorency. 

This subject has been already drawn out to too great a 
length, although the matter with which it might be amply 
filled, is sufficiently abundant to afford several successive 
papers. The difficulty of dealing with it lies more in the 
necessity for compressing and putting it into a connected 
form, in which a writer might be very materially aided by 
any book in our language which would treat of the French 
drama historically as a whole: no such work exists in 
English, or at least is not easily discoverable by any one 
who may have need thereof; and those which have appeared 
in France, are either out of print or very difficult to be got 
at. ‘This, however, is a subject which would well repay 
the labours of any eminent literary man. 

A word more as to the present position of the French 
drama. The revolution has caused such a change in public 
opinion, and has emancipated so much the ideas of the 
habitués, that authors must run alone with the age, and 
endeavour to find out something novel and striking in every 
piece they produce. Utility and morality are thrown over- 
board, scenic representation, and strange positions and 
characters have obtained a mastery over everything rational 
and natural: henee arise the eurious incongruities and 
absurdities which encumber the Theatre Francais at the 
present day, the outré style of drama, which is produced 
to agree with the corrupt taste of the times. Our own 
stage is becoming infected with this species of malady, 
through the numerous translations which come across the 
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ehannel: the French have the merit of invention, and the 
English are tools enough to choose the most. deleterious of 
their compounds to minister to the British nation. It is 
true that now and then a spark of national taste is revived, 
and the French comedy brings out the master-pieces of her 
hest dramatists, but there is no excitement attendant on 
them, the house does not fill—the public would preter a a 
cood vaudeville or the nonsense of an opera comique. 
Everything human must decline, but it is hoped that when 
this age of novel-writing, bloody-drama-concocting, extra- 
vagant revolutionizers, has passed aw ay, there may dawn 
another era, when the classical comedyin France will become 
worthy of its great founder, Moliére. 
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Art. V.~PATRIOTS AND PROSELYTIZERS, 


A Letter to Lord St. Leonards on the Management of the 
Patriotic Fund, and the Application of Public Moneys 
to Proselytizing Purposes. By the Most Rev. Dr. 
Cullen, Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. Third edition, 
enlarged. Dublin: James Duffy, 7, Wellington 
quay, Publisher to his Grace, the Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin. 1807. 


Scarcely had the festivities attendant upon the procla- 
mation of peace with Russia concluded, when England was 
again disturbed from the repose she had just begun to enjoy 
by intelligence of a mutiny amongst her native troops in 
India. At first it was supposed to be only the disaffection 
of a few companies, which the authority of their officers, 
backed by the vicinity of the European soldiers, would 
suffice to quell. But on receipt of more precise informa- 
tion, it was discovered that the insubordination was more 
extensive than the people of these countries could have 
imagined. Hvery mail brought accounts of some fresh out- 
break. ‘The mutineers murdered their officers, took pos- 
session of the military stations, expelled the royal forces, 
and committed the most frightful ravages. Neither age 
nor sex afforded any protection from their unbridled fury. 
‘lender babes, feeble old men, and delicate females, were 
alike the victims of their brutal violence ; and those who 
escaped with life from their ruthless persecutors, carried 
with them painful reminiscences of the appalling scenes 
through which they had passed. So serious did the danger 
appear to many, that it was at one time feared the power of 
England in India was at an end. But the vigour of the 
government at home, and the good feeling manifested by 
the native population in India, combined to extinguish the 
Hame of insurrection, which otherwise might have been 
attended with most disastrous consequences. For it is to 
be observed that the native population, except in Oude, 
refrained from taking part in this revolt, and that whatever 
atrocities have been committed, are attributable solely to 
the savage cruelty of the Sepoys. But although this attempt 
has been repressed, and order partially re-established, the 
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aniferers, from the excesses of these military revels, were 
found to be reduce xl to almost utter destit: ution. ‘To alle- 
viate the misery of their condition, and to compensate, as 
fur as possible, the losses they had sustained, it was deter- 
mined that a national subscription should be organised to 
provide a fund for the relief of our fellow- countrymen in 
the East. Accordingly a committee was appointed and 
authorised to receive “contributions, from those who desired 
to ) partic ipate in so pre aiseworthy a project. This was the 
origin of ‘the “Indian Relief Fund,” which, benevolent in 
ivevien- may, if judiciously and impartially adininis- 
tered. achieve the most benefice ial results. To this fund the 
people of 1 gland contributed with their characteristic 
orenerosity. Nor were they alone in this good work. For- 
eioners, « “unulatine the brieht example, hastene ‘d to contri- 
bute, desirous there by to testify their detestation of the 
eruclties which had been practised, and their sympathy 
with those who had endured such hardship through the 1n- 
humanity of the Sepoys. One class of the community, 
however, Kop taloof, and refrained from co- operating in this 
ereat underta eI The Roman Catholies of the United 
Ij INO lom, but chief _ y the Roma in Catholies of Ire land, ros 
tused page cen : this fund. Such conduct naturally 
excited considerable comment, anda portion of the press 
did not hesitate to brand us as “Se poys in feeling, want- 
ing only an opportunity to re-enact, in these countries, the 
frightful scenes by which the revolt in India had been 
characterised. No doubt they hoped, by aspersing our 
motives, to weaken the efleet and detract trom the value of 
any representations we might make, as to the causes which 
had j induced us to act in this manner. Undeterred, how- 
ever, by any such disheartening aia itions, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Cullen, Roman Catholie Archbis hop of Dublin, 
addressed from Rome, whither he had gone on business con- 
nected with h is diocese, a letter to the \ ery Rev. Monsignor 
Yore, than whom there is not a more liberal- minded, gene- 
rous, saintly priest in the Irish Church, intim: iting’ 
his Grace’s satisfaction at learning that a subscription was 
about being made. for the relief of our fellow-countrymen 
who had been reduced to de stitution by the rev olt in India. 
Navi mg expressed his Grace’s abhorrence of the outrages 
perpetrated hy the Sey poys, his sincere sympathy with the 
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aufferers from these excesses, and his hope that the effurts 
made to relieve them might be attended with success, the 
Archbishop thus proceeds :— 


However, before we take any step in the matter, or call on our 
flocks to do so, perhaps it would be well to inquire how the fund 
about to be raised is to be managed, and whether there is any danger 
that it may be applied by bigots to proselytizing purposes. The re- 
collection of late transactions excites doubts in my mind on this head. 
In the year 1854 you subscribed to the Patriotic Fund, and you were 
kind enough to hand in my contribution for the same object. I think, 
also, that on the same occasion the Catholics of Dublin subscribed 
very generously according to their means. Now, how was that fund 
managed? You recollect, and Canon Grimley recollects, that Cath. 
olic clergymen of Dublin applied to the managers of the fund in 
favour of the widows and orphans of soldiers killed in the Crimea ; yet, 
as far as I could learn, not one shilling was then obtained by such 
applications. When relief was granted in Dublin, a parson was 
always employed to administer it ; and I have heard that he generally 
selected a Protestant church or vestry as the place for doling it out, 
thus compelling poor Catholic widows to undergo the mortification 
of visiting a house of worship which it is against their feelings and 
conscience ever to enter, and perhaps of waiting for him there before 
they could see the agent from whom they were to receive assistance. 
You will also recollect that the good Sisters of Mercy,and of St. Clare, 
and other religious communities, offered their services to the mana- 
gers of the Patriotic Fund, for the education, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, of the female orphans of the Catholic soldiers. Answers were 
sent to their proposals, but I believe there was not one single orphan 
committed to their care in Dublin, and I suppose the same may be 
said of the rest of Ireland. Nor is it to be imagined that the pro- 
posals of the good sisters were rejected for want of funds. There 
was an abundance of money in the hands of the committee; but in 
the impartial exercise of their powers, they thought fit to apply it to 
the erection or endowment of Protestant institutions. The Times of 
the 9th of June, 1856 (if I well recollect) informed us that the com- 
mittee assigned £140,000 or £ 5,000 per annum, for the education of 
300 daughters of sailors and soldiers, together with £20,000 for a 
house and grounds. As nearly one-half of the army consist of Cath- 
olies, very probably one-half of the orphans to be received in the 
projected house will be of the same religion. Now, let me ask, how 
many Catholics will be employed in superintending the education of 
these Catholic children? Most probably there will not be even one ; 
and, under such circumstances, what chance will the poor children 
have of retaining the religion of their fathers ? 

‘* Besides the grant of £160,000, just mentioned, the Times of the 
same date informs us that an endowment of £25,000 was granted to 
the Wellington College ; £3,000 to the Cambridge Asylum for 
widows; to the naval school at New Cross; £5,000 to the female 
school at Richmond; and £5,000 to the naval and_ military 
schools at Plymoth and Portsmouth.—These seem to. be all 
grants to Protestant institutions and for Protestant education. 
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Not a shilling voted, it would appear, to give a Catholic education 
to Catholic orphans ! 

I am most anxious that everything possible should be done to re- 
lieve the sufferers in India; let us, however, have some security that 
the funds collected will not be applied to the foundation of Protestant 
asylums for the perversion of poor Catholic orphans. The manage- 
ment of the Patriotic Fund shows how necessary it is for us to be 
cautious. The continual complaints of Catholic bishops and mission- 
aries in India about the attempts made by the East India Company 
to proselytize, should increase our alarm. Read Doctor Fennelly’s 
late pamphlet, and you will see to what an extent that Company has 
attempted to promote Protestantism by perverting the orphans of 
Irish Catholic soldiers, It appears to me that the proper time for 
coming to a fair understanding about these matters is before any 


fund is collected. 
x PAUL CULLEN. 


The Canon Grimley here referred to, is a highly respect- 
able and inost estimable clergyman, who ofticiates as Roman 
Catholic chaplain to the Dublin garrison, we may say 
without remuneration, for there is, we believe, no specific 
sum allotted for his services, and the paltry pittance annu- 
ally paid by government to the parish priest for the use of 
his chureh, is by him, with Canon Grimley’s assent, handed 
over, minus the income tax, which the authorities deduct, 
to an institution devoted to the education of deaf and dumb 
children. This letter of the Archbishop created not a little 
sensation. The press ransacked its vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion for insulting epithets to heap upon him. ‘‘ The Ultra- 
montane Sepoy,’ was too mild a term to be applied to one 
who had presumed to question the management of a fund 
administered under a Royal Commission. His style was 
criticised, but his facts could not be disproved. There they 
are, challenging denial, yet remaining uncontradicted. If his 
Grace's statistics, extracted from the authorised report of 
the Royal Patriotic Commissioners, published in the 72mes 
of the Ith of June, 1856, be true, his accusation is well- 
founded ; if false, they can be easily shown to be so, not, 
however, by a vague assertion of his being ill-informed 
upon a subject with which every reader of the Zimes must 
have been acquainted, but by the production of the correet 
report, stating the manner in which the various sums, at 
the disposal of the Royal Commissioners, were allocated. 
The latter course has not, and could not, have been pursued, 
and, therefore, we are justified in regarding his Grace’s 
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statement as true. If so how do the Commissioners stand 
in relation to the public? The Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by her Majesty, as the head of the state, truste C8, 
tO adminis ter a fund, subscribed by the nation, for certain 
specific mi purposes. Ilow has that trust been carried out ? 
\\o> it the intention of the contributors to that fund, that it 
shonld be allocated to Protestant institutions and to Protes- 
tant purposes solely, or was it not rather intended to provi ide 
for the education or maintenance of those who had been 
leprived of their parents or husbands by death in battle, or 
while on active service in the field? Surely the latter, 
And if so then the Commissioners were thereby plac iced ei 
the Pos sition of those protectors whom death | had taken away, 
and were bound to see that the survivors, the objects. of 
national bounty, should not be prejudiced by the loss the ) 
had sustained, which loss the Commissioners were ap pointed 
in some measure to supply. Hf then the Commissioners 
in the discharge of their duty, considered it comnpetent to 
them to allot ‘nearly a quarter of a million to institutions 
contessedly Protestant, surely it was within the scope of 

their anthority to : allot a proportionate sum for the mainte: 
nanee or education of the Catholic widows and orphans of 
Catholie soldiers who fell in the Crimea, This they did not 
do, and what appears as the result? Out of seven hundred 
orphans, dependant upon the charity of the country, six 
hundred and eighty-six have been sent to these schools 

endowed by the Commissioners , while but fourteen have 

been permitted to be edueated in Catholic institutions and 
this not without a strugele. 

Such is the report up to November last ; sinee then a few 
more children have been rescued from these patriotic prose- 
ivtizers. Now estimating: at the lowest calculation the rela- 
tvie numbers of Irish Catholics in the Enelish army (say 
one third) and certainly it will appear that the number of 
children edueated as Cath olies shows a startling dis spro- 
portion, a disproportion not borne out by the satiation ot 
any other class of her majesty’s subjects 1 in which a similar 
relativeness exists. We would not object to the course 
adopte « by the commissioners had weany e@uarantee that Ca- 
tholic teachers would be appointed in proportion to the 

Catholic pupils. But even this poor consolation is denied 
us, And what, let us ask, will be the character of the reli- 
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oious edueation, without which all secular teaching is worse 
nee uscless, given by Protestants to Catholies?  tlow can 
the former conscientiously teach the latter doctrines they 
believe to be erroneous! Can if ponappaye that oii 
ment of these Protestant teachers while discharging this, t 

them irksome duty, will be sue +h as to impress their hearers 

with a proper respec! for those sacred inysteries which Ca- 
tholics hold in such deep revernce, but which they have been 
taueht to scoff at and ridicule’  llow will these teachers 
he able to detine “ Faith,” which Catholies look upon as a 
oift from heaven, a divine virtue which ean eome only fro mM 
=e whereas one of the ereat luininaries of the chureh of 

iland,*® an archbishop, has declared it to be merely 
np ss in listen Ming to evidence, and } waging aCCOrALM: 

without bei ing Carre daw ay by pre pudlice and ine Jination io 
Llow could they explain to their class that tremendous 
mystery in which Catholics believe the living God to be 
oliered up, in an wubloody manner, asa propitis atary sacri- 

fice 10r the Silis of the world, W he 1H thei IT’ prine iple 8 com pes ‘| 
them to regard the ‘Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper” as 
but a memorial of that great sacrifice consummated on 
Calvary? ‘The eilect of Baptism, the eflicacy of penance, 
the authority of the church, the necessity of good works, 
the sulmber of the sacraments, de votion to the ever Blessed 


Virgin, &e.—these being matters in regard to which both 
partics are at issue, so ia views according to Catholic the- 
Noey could not be infused into the minds of Catholic 
pupils by Protestant professors. And then what iaatiotite 


would such teae hiner, even supposing it to be given with ac 

curacy, irom sue h lips have upon the moral sense of the 
Would it not be caleulated to infect Sse youthful 
ininds with indif flerentism or infidelity when they heard doc- 
trines Oppos ed e » the prince iples of thei ‘1 maste i's, promul- 
erated for mone Vv And further willit not occur to the most 
— thinker = Catholies would not be justified in per. 

mittiag thei children to be taught xi such masters? It 

may be said that rotestants, believing their religion to be 
the rue one are bound to make every olla to induce those 
hot peiong ‘Ino to their communion, to renounce the errors 
in which they have been brought up, and enter within that 
iold Wherein is safety, But the answer to this is plain and 
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simple. In the first place, Protestants hold that salvation is 
attainable outside their chureh. In the seeond place, Ca- 
tholies believe as firmly as do Protestants, that their chureh 
is the true church, “the pillar and the ground of truth,” 
and are therefore as anxious to preserve their children in 
that faith as the Protestants can be to induce them to depart 
from it; and finally,the patriotic commission was placed by 
the country im loco parentis, and therefore it was the busi- 
ness of this body to enquire into the religious belief of the 
parent whose paternal care and duty they were elected to 
discharge, and it was one of the obligations contraeted by 
the committee on accepting the appointment, to see that the 
children who had been made a charge for them should be 
placed in such institutions as those in which, had the father 
survived, theywould have been placed ; that they should re- 
ceive such an edueation as their fathers would have desired, 
and that such a sum should be allocated as would be sufhi- 
cient to carry out these objects. 

The commissioners should never have allowed the autho- 
rity with which they were invested, and the influence which 
the power of the purse too often, unhappily, confers, to be 
wrested from the legitimate purpose for which they were 
intended, to the accomplishment of the aims of a bigoted 
faction. But we fear that the characteristics of political 
ambition which the dramatist deseribes when he says 


| “¢Comprendi 

Che Tuomo ambizioso é uom erudele 
ry : . . 

l'ra le sue mire di grandezza e lui 
Metti il capo del padre e del fratello 
Calehera 1’ ‘Paltro: e fara d’s 
Lalchera luno e Valtro: e fara dambe 
Sgabello ai piedi per salir sublime,” 


may with equal truth be attributed to religious fanaticism. 
For that, too, tramples under foot all the relations which 
society considers binding, disregards the obligation of the 
most sacred trust, and perverts man’s noblest tendencies to 
the accomplishment of its nefarious projects. 

| The question of the truth or falsehood of particular reli- 
gions was not intended, and should not be permitted, to be 
an element in the allotment of the patriotie fund. Had these 
children been the offspring of Mahommedan parents, we 
conceive the committee were bound to have them reared in 
those particular principles, 
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if on the other hand, the Commissioners, in a spirit of 
compromise, order that there shall be no religious teaching 
in those schools, but that each may pursue his own course 
without let or hindrance, what an awful responsibility do 
they not contract. ‘‘'Train up a child,” says the wise man. 
Yes, like a tender sapling he must be trained. The evil 
excrescences which a nature prone to sin neces ssarily pro- 
duces must be pruned, the wayward tendencies of childhood 
must be checked, in his weakness he must be propped up: 
the irregularities incident to youth must be corrected, and 
ihe emotions, the feelings, the talents, the aspirations, must 
be watched, cherished, directed to just purposes, and limited 
within proper bounds i to the end that a well-ordered and 
healthy maturity em be developed. his desirable result 
ean be attained on] y by a religious and literary education 
combined. So necessary indeed has this combination been 
considered, that some of our ablest statesmen have not hesi- 
tuted to declare religion an essential part of everything wor- 
thy of the name of ‘education. In a debate in thellouse of 
Commons, on the subject of separate grants to the schools of 
each religious denomination, Lord Morpeth (now Ear! of 
Carlisle), is reported to have said: ‘* We might have taken 
a uniform scheme, in which we might have prescribe ul the 
same course to all alike without adverting to the existing 
methods, and without adopting any special method of reli- 
vious teaching ; but I believe, in my conscience, that such 
a plan would not have met with the consent either of par- 
liament or of the people.” The religious education here men- 
tioned and alluded to by those to whom we shall immedi- 
ately ref er, does not consist in merely telling children ‘* to 
be good,” they must be taught how. Strong principles of 
virtue must be inculeated : “the temptations : and difficulties 
which beset the path of life should be pointed out ; courage 
to resist and fortitude to bear with those besetting evils of 
their career, should be carefully instilled into their youth- 
ful hearts. In the same debate Lord Mahon said: ‘ For 
his own part he considered that if the state should contine 
itself’ to secular education, without associ: utine’ it with reli- 
gion, it would be doing absolutely worse than nothing.” 
Lord John Russell said: “1 do not think that the future 
minis ter, contemplated by the honorable member (Mr. 
Roebuek), is like ly to have a very long tenure of power, 1 if 
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‘vote for education without religion’ should be placed on 
his banner, and that 8c ‘hools entirely r secular should be es- 
tablished by the state.’ Sir Robert Peel thus spoke , a? 
ain for a religious, as opposed to a secular, education. | 
do not think that a secular education would be acceptable 
to the people of this country. I believe, as the noble Lord 
(John Russell) has said, that such an education is only h alf 
an education, but with the most important half neglected.” 

Need we add anything to these observations. Surely 
nothing ean be more conclusive. And the necessity ofa 


*x 


religious education being admitted, the question arises, does 
the term “re Jigious education” apply to every other sect, 
and exclude only the members of the Catholie persuasion. 
We apprehend that such a distinction was never contem- 
plated by the legislature, for in the measure which gave 
vise to the above quoted speeches, the rights of the ( ‘atholics 
are fully recognised. The teaching in their schools, en- 
dowed by this act, is Catholic, and everything connected 
with the system Catholic. Yet in this great publie body, 
acting under the sanction of a royal commission, the ri iolits 
of the Catholic children of Catholic soldiers are disregarded. 
It is a prine iple of the constitution that the child should be 
brought up in the religion of the father, but notwithstanding 
this well-established “rule, the childeen of poor Cathoil ic 
soldiers are seized upon by the proselytizing agents of the 
commissioners, and compelled either to forfeit all chance of 
protec tion or abandon their faith. Such is the fate which 
Kneland has o rdained for the children of those brave sol- 
dicrs who have shed their blood in copious streams to defend 
ner mpire, inerease her dominion, and exalt her power. 

he letter of his Grace the Archbishop, above quoted, drew 
forth from Lord St. Leonards a statement, in the form of a 
note, nddresse d CO the lditor ot the Lin (Us, and published ik 
that influential and authoritative journal. This statement 

tributes to the Archbishop, notwith standing his Grace’s 
express declaration to the contrary, il Dagink to “induce 
— Catholies to withhold their aid from the Relief 
Fund tor the sufferers in India.” Lest we might inadver- 
tently omit any material + it of this statement, we give his 
lords ship's letter in extenso: 
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To the Editor of the ‘Times. 


ee SIR, 
I have just read with much surprise and regret the contents of 


letter in your journal of this morning, written by Archbishop Cullen, 
dated from Rome, and addressed to one ot his vicars-general, with 
the object, as it seems, of inducing Roman Catholics to withhold their 
aid from the Relief Fund for the sufferers in India. If he really 
believes that there is danger that the fund may be applied ‘by 
bigots to proselytizing purposes,’ his betier course would be to raise 
subscriptions of Roman Catholics a separate fund for the relief 
sufferers of their own persuasion, in that respect following 
apparently the example ofa higher authority in the Kioman Catholic 
Church. But could anything be more unwise ? Is this a moment to 
add a drop to the cup of bitterness between the two churches? The 
heart of every man beats warmly in favour of our suffering and brave 
soldiers and fellow-subjects in India, without reference to creed. | 
cannot believe that any subscriber has considered whether his dona. 
tion will relieve a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. The Sultan of 
Turkey has set us an example in his munificent subscription which 
may make us Christians ashamed of insisting upon differences bet ween 
our churches as a gtound for not subscribing to the general fund, 
Roman Catholic equally with Protestant blood has been freely shed 
with a noble daring in defence of our sovereignty in the Kast. Christ- 
ians of all denominations have suffered torture and death in their 
most savage forms, and the object of the subscribers is -to alleviate 
the suffering of those who survive. Jt is treason to humanity to 
suppose that the fund will not be honestly dedicated to the sacred 
surposes for which it is designed, Still, | should not have felt it my 
duty to make any remark on Dr. Cul en’s letter, had he abstained 
from attacking the management of the Patriotic Fund as regards the 
vidows and orphans of Roman Catholic soldiers during the period I 
had the honor of being chairman of the executive and finance com- 
inittee. According to bis statement, applications were made by 
Catholic clergymen of Dublin to the manager of the fund, in favor 
of the widows and orphans of soldiers killed in the Crimea, yet, as far 
as he could learn, not one shilling was then obtained by such appli- 
cations. Now, Lassert that no application for the relief of any widow 
or orphan of a soldier killed in the Crimea was ever rejected or ne- 
glected, although 1 think it probable that applications by Roman 
Vatholie clergymen of Dublin for money to be remitted to them for 
distribution by them among claimants of their own creed were not 
complied with. But I say, without fear of contradiction, that in 
distributing relief no question ever arose as to the religious persuasion 
of the claimant, except so far as to make the mode of payment as 
azrecable as it might be to the recipient. Archbishop Cullen then 
states that when relief was granted in Dublin, a parson was always 
employed to administer it, and he had heard that be generally selected 
a Prot stant church or vestry as the place of doling it out. I never 
heard, during the many months of my attendance on the duties of 
my ovilice as chairman of the committee, any complaint of the manner 
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of the distribution, and the payments were made by the paymasters 
of pensions wherever their services could be obtained, and always so 
as to meet the convenience of the claimants as far as might be. Dr. 
Cullen then refers to the manner in which the funds were ultimately 
allotted, and he says that they seem to be all grants to Protestant 
institutions and Protestant purposes. This only proves that Dr. 
Cullen is writing from Rome upon a subject dear to England and 
Ireland, in regard to which he is ill-informed. At every step care 
has been taken to extend the same relief to the widows and children 
of Roman Catholics as to those of Priutestants. But while religious 
belief forms no element in the claim to relief, due regard has been 
paid to the religious feelings and education of the Roman Catholics. 
Some attempt was made to obtain a separate allotment out of the 
fund, to be managed by a committee of Roman Catholic gentlemen, 
for the relief of Roman Catholic objects in Ireland ; but this was re- 
sisted, and I certainly understood that the arrangements as they now 
stand satisfied all classes and every denomination of Christians. If 
the charge of unfair conduct in regard to relief from the Patriotic 
Fund should be persisted in, it may be found necessary to enter more 
particularly into facts, in order to vindicate the conduct of the com- 
mittee, which, up to this moment has never been impeached. 
‘I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, | 
“Sr. Leonarps. 


‘ Boyle Farm, October 5.” 


This letter it will be apparent does not touch the real 
point at issue, it keeps wide of the question, it indulges in 
imputations for which there is no ground, and proposes that 
a course should be adopted which the writer immediately 
scouts as most unwise His lordship charges the Arch- 
bishop with ‘‘ treason to humanity” in supposing that the 
fund will not be properly applied, and asks, ‘‘is this a 
moment to add a drop to the cup of bitterness between thie 
twochurehes?” The insinuation contained in this question 
is most unfair, for it assumes that the Archbishop intended 
to produce, by his Jetter, such an effect. To us, who have 
attentively read his Grace’s communication to the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Yore, it seems that his Grace’s inten- 
tion was quite the contrary, and that his desire, as manifested 
by his letter, was, that in the removal of the doubts enter- 
tained by his flock as to the proper administration of the 
patriotic fund, such an explanation of the course pursued 
by the commissioners and their agents might be afforded as 
would extinguish that ‘ bitterness” which his lordship 
alirms to exist between the churehes, and dispose the Ko- 
man Catholies to eontribute to the Indian relief fund. His 
lordship proceeds, Writing at random, Upon this subject. The 
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manner in which he tries to evade the statisties of his Grace 
is really unworthy of a person occupying the high position 
of his lordship. He says, ‘ Dr Cullen then refers to the 
manner in which the funds were ultimately allotted, and he 
savs, ‘that they seem to be all grants to Protestant institu- 
tions and Protestant purposes.” This only proves that Dr. 
Cullen is writing from Rome upon a subject dear to 
Knoland and Ireland, in regard to which he is ill-informed.” 
Any unprejudiced person can see the drift of this obser- 
vation: it is a base attempt to pander to the anti- Roman 
passions of Englishmen. How locality can affect the exis- 
tence or non-existence of a fact we are really at a loss to 
determine. But his lordship, seeing he could rot deny the 
statement made by the Archbishop, and knowing the anti- 
pathy that exists in the minds of most Englishmen towards 
any person or anything connected with Rome, hoped to 
escape from the difficulty in which he found himself by an 
appeal to the fanaticism of Knglish bigots. Such a subter- 
fuge will not avail; for, though at particular periods oppo- 
sition to Romanism may cloud the judgment and obscure 
for a time the reason of the English people, still their sense 
of justice and love for impartiality is too deeply rooted to per- 
mit any mere feeling of antagonism to impede the due course 
of unbiassed opinion. The English people value too highly 
the privilege of free utterance which they possess to allow 
themselves to be induced to yield up that right by the cajole- 
ries of the most skilful charlatan. The Archbishop, confident 
in the correctness of his figures, tries to convince their jude- 
ments and their reason. Lord St. Leonards, conscious of the 
weakness of the cause he has undertaken to advocate, appeals 
to their prejudices and their passions. Let us not be supposed 
to question the right of the English people to indulge feelings 
of dislike towards Rome as the city of the Pontiffs ; we 
consider the feeling as the result of a groundless prejudice, 
but they no doubt think themselves justified in fostering that 
sentiment ; we do, however, most strongly object to public 
men endeavouring to excite those feelings by inconse- 
(uential reasoning, seeking to import partizanship into a 
case from which it should be sedulously excluded. To 
prove that we were justified in attributing to his lordship 
a desire to enlist the popular prejudice in his favour, it will 
be sufheient for us to point out the character of his areu- 
ment. The Most Reverend Dr. Cullen made a certain 
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statement which his lordship does not attempt to displace, 
but contents himself with saying, ‘ this only proves that 
Dr. Cullen is writing froin Rome upon a subject t dear to 

England and fre: land, in regard to which he is ill-informed.’ 

How such a deduction can be drawn we cannot conceive 

What proves that ‘t Dr. Cullen is writing from Rome?” 
The statement? If soit would follow that a fact, which is ad- 
mitted to beataet by the Report ofthe PatrioticC ‘ommissione TS, 
ceases to be such when the ‘person who reiterates the fact dates 
his lettertrom ‘‘ Rome.” Ifhislordship mean this itis absurd ; 
if he do not mean this, he means nothing. But his lord- 
ship, we are sure, never contemplated any “such fallacy ; the 
predominant idea in his mind was, to create against “the 
writer such a sentiment in the minds of his readers as 
would disincline them to lenda favourable ear to any future 
representations. This was the reason why his lordship 
placed in antithetical proximity Rome and Kneland. Then 
comes the appendix ‘in regard to which he is ill-informed.” 
This is only filling stuff, for his lordship knew very well 
that his Grace, in common with others, her Majesty's sub- 
jects at least, was in full possession of the facts disclosed 
by the report, perhaps signed by his lordship, and it would 
be rather too much to expect an intelligent reader to believe 
that his Grace was ignorant of the contents of a report in 
which so many of his flock were concerned, published in 
the ue Wwspapers fifteen months previous to the date of lis 
Grace's letter. It was av nasty little trick, natural enough, 
perhaps, in a petty fogen attorne y of the Old Bailey, but 
M10st unbecoming in a dis Gemeiahsd member of the Louse 

fp CCrs. 

With regard to his lordship’s understanding that the 
arrangements satistied all classes and every denomina- 
tion of christians, we fear he was ill-informed ;” if indeed 
his lords ship ine beihe 's Roman Catholies in any denomination 
of Christians. Any delusion under which his lordship may 
have laboured on this yrs i must have been removed I 


| 


the letter of the Duke of Norfolk, which we subjoin : 
‘“ Norfolk house, 


) 4 , = 
V\ { dnesday, Oetober 7 iy }8o;. 


‘ ha ra" finct . ads : 2 enw ° , 4 . , . ays *? 
[ have Just read yout lordship’s letter to the Keenig sau 


animadverting upon a pastoral isued by the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen. 
! 


I do not write for the purpose of commenting upon the general merits 
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of the Archbishop’s pastoral, or of your lordship’s letter ; but I can- 
not allow your lordship to continue in the belief that the arrange- 
ments of the Patriotie Fund, as they now stand, satisfy all classes and 
eyery denomination of Christians. ‘To the Roman Catholics those 
arrangements are exceedingly unsatisfactory, and I shall feel much 
obliced to your lordship if you will in the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment move for returns upon the subject, so as to lay before the pub. 
lic the manner in which the large sums intrusted to the Commissioners 
of the Patriotie Fund have been dealth with, and thus to show how 
far Clatholie feelings have been respected in their distribution. — I feel 
it my duty to ake this statement with reference to your lordship’s 
letter, and to give it similar publicity. 
«J have the honor to be, my lord, faithfully yours, 
‘6 NoRFOLK. 


‘The Lord St. Leonards, ete.” 


‘The returns recommended in this letter, and afterwards 1n 
Lord St. Leonards’ reply, partially promised, we believe have 
been prepared, but as they are not yet before the public, we 
Caiilot comment upon them. To the above letter of the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord St. Leonards sent the following 
answer .-— 


‘“ Boyle Farm, October 10. 
‘My Lorp, 


“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Grace's 
letter. | believe that the manner in which the sums intrusted to the 
Commissic aye f he P = ie Fu 1 have bee leal ith as f: vf 

uluissioners of the Patriotic Fund have been dealt with, as far as 
+} | Z . Be c . . . 3 : : . 
they have been finally appropriated, is already before the public ; but 
1 » ‘ ° ° ° ™ > . 
the Loyal Commissioners will, no doubt, reassemble before the meet- 
ing of parliament, when your Grace’s letter to me can be brought 
under their consideration. 

. ] « ' ! .. fa] . ? Q 
“Thave the honor to be, my lord, your Grace’s faithful servant, 
«Sr, Leonarps, 

“The Duke of Norfolk.” 


We give this correspondence at large, in order that the 
public may understand the condition of the question, at the 
time the Archbishop addressed to Lord St. Leonards the 
letter Which we have placed at the head of this paper. 
Such, then was the position in which matters stood at the 
tune, when the Archbishop, having returned from Rome, 
published an answer to the observations of Lord St. Leo- 
nards. His Grace’s long absence in the ternal City, and 
the ume required to collect, and arrange the documents 
upon which his allegations were founded, prevented his Grace 
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from replying to the statements of his Lordship as speedily 
as was desirable. This delay led those journals hostile to his 
Grace to indulge in many a sneer at hisGrace’s want of pru- 
dence in preferring charges he was not able to substan- 
tiate, and many of them declared he had abandoned the con- 
test: boldly asserted that his accusations were ground- 
less, and vauntingly dared him to the proof. Had his Grace 
allowed the letter of Lord St. Leonards to remain unan- 
swered, abandoned things to their natural course and left the 
vindication of his first letter to time and the progress of events, 
he would have been justified in so doing. For his Grace's 
statements had not been denied, nor his allegations disproved 
But his Grace considered that he might be thought wanting 
in courtesy to the Commissioners, did he not proclaim 
the circumstances which had induced him to make so serious 
a charge against a public body. Little did those newspapers 
which prematurely proclaimed a victory understand the 
character of him overwhom they rashly triumphed. Fear he 
knows not. His Grace is not one to stultify himself, by state- 
ments unadvisedly put forward and hastily withdrawn. He 
never complains without cause; never makes a statement, 
the accuracy of which can be questioned, nor prefers a charge, 
the validity of which can be impugned. He thoroughly sifts 
the circumstances of every case upon which he is required 
to form a judgment, and convinces himself, beyond the moral 
possibility of doubt, that the representations made to him 
are true, before he endorses with the sanction of his name 
assertions liable to be controverted. And it is meet it should 
be so. Forthere are so many ever on the watch, for 
opportunities to criticise, nay not unfrequently to distort, 
expressions for the furtherance of their malignant hostility, 
that it behoves one in his Grace’s position to be wary lest by an 
incautious phrase or an indiscreet assertion he may give atopic 
to his opponents upon which they may descant to the pre- 
judice of that authority with which every averment emana- 
ting from his Grace should be attended. And well does the 
Archbishop observe this caution. To him we may look with con- 
fidence, in him we may repose with safety, well assured that 
his authorities have been collated, his facts certified and his 
opinions formed upon data, that cannot be controverted. 

The Archbishop's letter appeared on the 21st November, 
1807. Great was the dismay felt by that portion of the 
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ress, Which with profligate mendacity, had not scrupled to 
designate his Grace’s statements as false, and with charac- 
teristic prescience had predicted that he would not dare to 
contirm by proof, what he had so rashly volunteered to as- 
sert. Sad was the reverse which those writers experienced 
when ‘the reply to Lord St. Leonards” which publicly 
they boasted they so much desired, but which in reality 
they anticipated with great apprehension, appeared ; and it 
should prove a warning, to those who indulge so freely in 
nocturnal vaticinations not to permit a personal hostility 
to lead them beyond the bounds which prudence pre- 
scribes. Thus it was in this case :—Imbued with the 
oreatest animosity towards the person and the pro- 
fesssion of the Archbishop, these writers hoped that 
his Grace would pursue that course which would have been 
most pleasing to their party, and as it not unfrequently 
happens that individuals who wish a certain course to be 
adopted become so engrossed by the desire, that they ima- 
vine what they wished for has been done. Besides, there 
is another reason, and even a stronger one, to account for 
the conduct of these journals. Most people are apt to 
fashion the conduct of others upon the model of their 
own under similar circumstances. And from a recent oc- 
currence we have every reason to believe, that the manner 
of proceeding pointed at as that which the Archbishop was 
about to adopt,would be the very manner in which these news- 
papers would act, even were their charges as false as his 
Girace’s have been proved to be true. As we before said, 
his Grace's letter appeared, and certainly we may say with- 
out any danger of been called a flatterer, that a more calm, 
dispassionate, impartial statement, it has rarely been our 
lot tohear or read. It displays an honest wish to have 
a fair investigation of the various circumstances he therein 
details. His Grace does not condescend to indulge in 
empty threats, fruitless warnings, or claptrap appeals to 
passion and prejudice ; his sole object is to arrive at the truth, 
and he declares his willingness to correct any error into 
which through inadvertence or prepossession he may be be- 
trayed. With a moderation that cannot be too highly com- 
mended, particularly as his subject might have justified 
some warinth of expression, involving as it does, interests of 
vast and vital importance to the members of his Grace’s flock, 
‘he Archbishop has laid before the public the case upon 
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which he relies, furnishing evidence suflicient to vindicate 
his Grace's conduct in publishing certain allegations in his 
former letter, and sufticient also to show that his Grace’s 
assertions prove something more than ‘ that Dr. Cullen 
is writing from Rome upon a subjeet dear to Kngland and 
Ireland, in regard to which he ¢s i/-informed.” 

Passing over then the early portion of his Grace's letter, 
which is oceupied with a brief account of the progress of 
proselytism in this country, the methods by which these 
Christian (?) ministers inculcate by their example the doc 
trines of the gospel of charity, and how they strive to foster 
a feeling of brotherly love amongst neighbours. ‘These be- 
ing matters with which Irishmen are well acquainted and 
which Englishmen cannot comprehend,* we do not think it 
judicious to enter upon any subject which would be at all 
likely to withdraw the attention of our readers from the 
topie in the discussion of which we are at present more im- 
mediately concerned. In order then that we may under- 
stand the points at issue, it will be necessary to state them 
fully. For it is perfectly useless to argue if we do not 
know what we are arguing about, and there ean be no hope 
of arriving at a just conclusion unless the subject be clearly 
understood and fully agreed upon. 

To this end we must beg our readers to disabuse their 
minds of the erroneous impression which some of the public 
print S have, no doubt tor nh particular purpose, sought to 
disseminate, viz. that our object is to impede the suceess ot 
the collection for the relief of the Indian sufferers. Such 
an impression, besides being erroneous, would be most per- 
nicious in its effect, as it would by enlisting the sympathies 
of those who feel warmly on this subject against our rea- 
soning, disincline them to give to the views which we are 
propounding that impartial attention which the importance 


eee cee ———e 





*An English gentleman, a Protestant, who had previously enjoyed 
a blissful ignorance, with regard to the character of the proselytizing 
schools which are so numerous in this city, being brought by a friend 
to visit one, was so disgusted at the appearance, the demeanour of, 
and the answers given, to some of the pet questions usually propound- 
edon the occasion of such visits, by, these converts (!) that he re- 
quested bis friend to bring him to some Roman Catholic school in or- 
der that he might rid himself of the unpleasant impression which his 
visit had made, and begged his friend never to ask him to go to such 
a piace again, 
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of the matters under our consideration will require. We 
have no such object in view, for that indeed would be ‘* trea- 
son to humanity,” but what we wish is simply to shew, 
from the facts which the Archbishop, brings forward and 
from others which must have attracted the attention of the 
public, that the Archbishop having regard to the knowledge 
he then possessed, was justified in warning his flock against 
the danger of permitting their compassion for the sutter- 
ings of their fellow countrymen to beguile them into con- 
ferring upon an irresponsible bedy, a power which might 
be employed to the spiritual injury of their brethren in 
the faith, unless some safeguards were afforded, other than 
those which on a former occasion had been found insutticient, 
to protect them against the recurrence of the evils of which 
in the management of the patriotic fund, his Grace had had 
reason to complain. The enquiry will thus naturally divide 
itself into two heads. 

Ist. Whether there existed any grounds for suspicion of 
proselytism in the management of the patriotic fund, en- 
titling Catholics to consider that their interests had not been 
regarded in the disbursement of the funds at the disposal of 
the commissioners, and calculated to render them satisfied 
with the allocation of the surplus funds. 

2nd. Whether Catholics had any guarantee that the 
money collected for the Indian relief fund might not be 
similarly applied. 

The second point will follow as a corollary to the first, as 
the funds were pretty much in the same position, except 
that in the former a greater confidence was induced by the 
sanction under which the administrators acted, than can be 
claimed for the latter. If then we can prove that the 
Patriotic commissioners, or their agents, or both, were 
obnoxious to the charge of partiality in the distribution of 
relief to the persons committed to their care, or of bias in 
the selection of certain institutions as objects of their gene- 
rosity in the allotment of the surplus funds at their disposal, 
we think we shall have established a sufficient vindication of 
the conduct of the Archbishop in recommending caution, and 
a sufficient justification of those who believe with him in with- 
holding, under the cireumstances, their aid from the fund for 
the relief of the sufferers in India. If the Catholics of this 
won ni refrained from subscribing to the Indian 
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relief fund, all the blame must be laid at the door of that 
short-sighted bigotry, which, for the attainment of an 
ephemeral triumph, risks the success of every scheme of 
national benevolence, destroys the faith of a large portion 
of her majesty’s subjects, in the existence of any security 
for a due regard being had to their religious feelings, in the 
distribution of publie funds, and widens that gulf oetween 
the churches which good men deplore, and into which those 
who desire to promote the prosperity of the country would 
eladly pour their richest treasures, could they hope thereby 
to close itforever. Now let us be clearly understood, and 
we are most anxious about this matter; we arraign not the 
management of the Indian relief fund, with which, as yet, 
we have had no reason to quarrel, but we do arraign the 
Patriotic Fund for using, or permitting to be used, the public 
money for proselytizing purposes, and for having allotted 
a large surplus of that money without regard to Catholic 
wants or Catholic wishes, to Protestant institutions and 
Protestant purposes. 

These preliminaries being settled, we shall enter upon 
the consideration of the Archbishop’s letter to Lord 5t. 
Leonards. After referring to the unfortunate condition 
of things in this country, where, on the one hand, the 
wrossest abuse is daily heaped upon the religious ereed and 
the religious observances of the Catholics, the former stig- 
matised as a fable, the latter ridiculed as a mummery; and 
on the other, the greatest inducements held out to tempt the 
poor to desert the faith of their fathers and adopt a form in 
which they eannot believe. We say cannot believe, for it 
is Dr, Johnson, we think, who says, that the sincerity of 
a conversion from Protestantism to Catholicity can be easily 
credited, tor in this case it is only believing what has been 
wready taught, and something more; but how a change 
fom Catholicity to Protestantism can be the effect of eon- 
viction, le cannot understand; as, in the latter case, the 
convert lias to disbelieve everything, which, up to the period 
of his change, he has been taught to believe, and adopt a 
new system opposed to all his preconceived ideas. ILaving 
related how, at the time when our Catholic soldiers were 
lighting side by side with their Protestant eompanions, 
and shedding their blood freely on the burning sands of 
India, to sustain the glory of England, and avert the fate 
Which was supposed to impend, those apostles of intole- 
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vance did not hesitate to denounce the religion of these 
brave men as idolatrous, and thems-lves as little, if at all, 
hetter than those infidel Mahommedans against whom they 
were contending. Having deplored the existence of this 
unchristian warfare waged with such violence by persons 
claiming to be ministers of a gospel of peace, on the mem- 
bers of the Catholic church, and having shewn that he, on 
his part, has done all in his power to lessen the hostility 
between the churches, his Grace goes on to say :— 


Now, having a knowledge of the party and the feelings which I 
have described, was I not, my Lord, justified in inquiring by whom 
the funds about to be collected, were to be managed,—whether by 
men of honour and character, or by men who on other occasions had 
not hesitated to traffic on human misery? Had I not a right to ask, 
without incurring the guilt of treason to human nature, what pro- 
tection was to be given to poor Catholic orphans, in whose souls a 
traffic, worse than the slave trade, is sought to be established ? 

I perceive that an inquiry almost similar was considered expedient 
by a colleague of your Lordship in the management of the Patriotic 
Fund—Sir John Pakington. ‘* There exists,” so we read in a letter 
of his to the Times, “in the public mind, in combination with a 
desire to subscribe, a feeling that no adequate security has yet been 
offered with respect either to the responsibility under which the fund 
is to be administered, or the principles, regulations, or conditions under 
which it is to be applied.” When such an uneasiness about the fund 
existed in England, where fair play is the general rule, and where 
no attempt is ever made to injure the religion of the great mass of 
the people, could it be considered strange that doubts of a similar 
nature should be raised in Ireland, where bigotry and intolerance 
have left indelible traces on the soil ? 

Nor, my Lord, was the management of the various funds, col- 
lected for the relief of the sufferers in the late Russian war, calcu- 
lated to make us place unbounded confidence in every future collec- 
tion. In many cases, the sums raised were openly applied to the 
purposes of proselytism. A respectable lady living in Ireland, the 
widow of an officer, assured me some time ago, that, having applied 
to one of the societies established for relieving sufferers in the army, 
she was promised the means of educating her son and daughter, but 
was informed, at the same time, that they would be obliged to attend 
Protestant service at the school in which they were to be placed. 1 
believe some of the public committees, and the founders of Hamp- 
stead School, did not attempt to conceal their proselytizing ten- 
dencies, r 

Greater regard to justice and charity was certainly displayed in 
the management of the Patriotic Fund, and undoubtedly your Lord- 
ship and your colleagues undertook that work of benevolence in a 
rp impartial spirit. That, however, in carrying it out, grounds 
ee have been given, and arrangements attributed to your 
“ye y or your agents, have been looked on justly with dissatisfaction, 

rust I shall give you convincing proof. Far be it from me, how- 
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ever, to charge you or your colleagues, with a desire to do anything 
unfair, th: — [cannot but condemn some of the proceedings for 
which you are held responsible. P robably, whatever was defective 
or reprehensible in your administration, is to be attributed to under- 
agents of biased minds, whilst all the good that was done is to be 
referred to the direct agency of the Commissioners themselves, 

It may be true, and no doubt it is, that the commis- 
sioners entered upon their duties with the very best possible 
wen of acting with impartiality, but, it is clearly 
inanifest that these intentions were not, in the sequel, car- 
ried out. Ti may be that the functions of this commission 
were, like those of other similar public bodies, in reality 
discharged by one or two working members, tlie others 
mere ly “asse nting to their acts ,quite satisfied with the re pre- 
sentations made to them, and it inay be that these represcn- 
— were not alw: ays in strict accordance with truth. It 
may be that the Commissioners, relying on the statements 
made to them of the favor aud approval with which the 
conduct of their agents in Ireland had been regarded by all 
parties, considered that these officials had in e very matter 
aeted with fairness and reisneon a) towards the applic ants 


for assistance, and were therefore entitled to the support of 
the Pdasnenties oners against the groundless elamour which 
di contented anil 11] Col nditioned persous preee to excite. 
The idea prev alent amongst English pe ople, that Irishmen, 


but partie ularly Irish Catholics, so love orievances that they 

cannot live without them, and oftentimes themselves create 

the evils of which they compl: tin, may have induced the Com- 
niissioners to pass unnoticed the many demands for redress. 
But this is no apology, for the commissioners were bound to 
see that the money was properly distributed, and should not 
have allowed their names to be used without the strictest 
nee ition. We seta high value upon the honour of 
‘nelish wentlemen, and ¢: innot believe that they would be, 
bucusingte, parties to what, in the mildest terms, must be 
called a frand upon the public ; but, if they desire that their 
high reputation for probity should continue unimpeachable, 
the ‘y must themselves be careful not to allow their characters 
to be trifled with, nor pernut their names to be associated 
with procee dings more than SUSpIC ious. Spotless reputation 
is the highest boast of man, the purest: treasure mortal 
times afford: as the poet says 


‘Mine honour is niyv life. both erow in one, 
Take honour fromm me and mv life is done.’ 
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A fair name, without which, ‘men are but gilded loam 
and painted <¢ clay,” should not causelessly or unheedingly 
be endangered by a rash adoption of st: itements open to 
contradiction. This is even more needed in public men ; 
occupying, as they generally do, positions challenging 
public confidence, any failure on their parts tends to throw 
discredit upon every enterprise undertaken under their au- 
spices. Besides being brought prominently before the 
country, their conduet is open to such severe ‘serutiny and 
their motives so often canvassed, that it is incumbent upon 
them to be eareful so to regulate their lives that no impu- 
(ation can be cast upon the integrity of their motives and 
the uprightness of their acts. The evil which results to 
the middle and lower classes from the « ‘orruption of those in 
high places, has been, in every age t and in every country, 
too plainly exhibited to require notice. There is such a 
spirit of imitation in man, and such an absorbing sentiment 
of adulation for the aristocracy, in these countries, that the 
follies, the eccentricities, nay, the very vices of the great, are, 
by the little, aped, copied and exaggerated. 

There is also this to be noted, ‘that every evidence of 
ihe absence of those high principles, which should be the rule 
of all, afforded by the ex xalted and the noble of the land, 
weakens the presticre by which rank is hedged round: and 
every gap thus created presents an opening’ for the encroach- 
ment of those levelling doctrines which are dangerous even to 
democracies, and would be destructive of that mixed oovern- 
ment under which we live. It behoves, then, those entrusted 
with publie duties to perform them with honesty and fidelity. 
The neglect of this precaution, which is so necessary, even in 
our private relations, has involved the commissioners of the 
patriotic fund inavery serious difficulty, from which they will 
fin it no easy task to extricate themselves with pe sonal ere- 

dit and public approbation. There must be no ~~ no 
quibbling, no shifting of blame from one to the other, from 
principal to acrent, from agent to principal, ‘The “able 
wall nab besteia dwith. A great question is at issue. Did 
the public wobate faithfully administer the trus st on whici 
noney was confided to them, or suffer it to be 
dive ried to dark dishonour’s use? Was it treated as a 
pe nea au nation’s eratitude towards those who fell in 
lat nation’s honour, or regarded only as a testi- 
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mony of partizan zeal for the promotion of sectarian pur- 
poses. Let the facts speak. Here is one :— 






Among the many brave soldiers who lost their lives in the servica 
of their country during the late Russian war, we find the name of 


Serjeaut John Kirley, of the Fourth Dragoon Guards. 
a native of Louth, and a Catholic. 
in this country, a wife and three children. 


Kirley was 


When dying, he left behind him 
Unhappily, her afflic- 


tions preyed upon his wife’s mind, and after some time she was 


placed in a lunatic asylum in this city. 


In the mean while, the re- 


port having gone abroad that the children were about to be sent to 
Protestant schools, at the expense of the Commissioners of the Patri. 
otie Fund, the Rev. Canon Grimley, a clergyman who had devoted 
many years to the religious instruction of the Catholic soldiers in 
Dublin, wrote to Major Harris of the Royal Hospital of this City, 
agent to the Commissioners, informing him that the young Kirleys 
were Catholics, and protesting against any unjust interference with 
Major Harris did not give a decisive answer to 
Canon Grimley’s letter, but stated that he would refer the case to 
the consideration of the Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund. 

The question of the education of three Catholic children was thus 
fairly brought before the Commissioners, or those who were acting 


their religion. 


in their name. 
Major Harris, in reply to Canon Grimley, who, having 


What their decision was, we learn from a letter of 


waited for 


several weeks without hearing anything further about the fate of the 
young Kirleys, begged of the major, in a second communication, to 
let him know what was the decision of the Commissioners. Here is 
Major Harris’s letter, of which I hold the original :— 
“ Royal Hospital, Dublin, 

“ April 26, 1857. 

*‘T have the honour to acknowledge your note of the 19th inst. 
It does not appear that the children of Serjeant Kirley were ever, at 
any time, brought up by their parents in the Roman Catholic faith, 
and therefore they have been sent to a Protestant school where they 
will be well taken care of by the Royal Patriotic Commission. Had 
these children been Roman Catholics, they would have been sent to 
a Roman Catholic school, and the same care would be taken of 


“SIR, 


them. 


‘** Should any further correspondence on this subject appear to you 
to he necessary, 1 beg you will be so good as to address it to the 


Honorary Secretary of the Royal Patriotic Commission. 


‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) “R. R. Harris, 
* Major and District Officer. 


« Rev. Thomas Grimley, ete., 
“St. Paul's Church, Dublin.” 
Here let us pause to direct the attention of our readers 


to the letter of the gallant major, 
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The Reverend Canon Grimley, is a most estimable 
clergyman, universally respected by all parties for his zeal 
and piety ; he has devoted much ol his lime to the 
religious instruction of Catholic soldiers, and in the dis- 
charge of the many duties incident to his position must have 
had some official intercourse with the major. This Reverend 
ventleman, hearing that the young Kirleys had been sent to 
» Protestant school, wrote to the major, as the agent of 
the Patriotic Commissioners, informing him that these child- 
ren were Catholics. ‘To this letter an evasive answer wis 
returned. After some time, Canon Grimley wrote again, and 
in reply, received the note to which we wish to draw the 
particular attention of the reader. The major knew Canon 
Grimley to be a Priest, a gentleman of high honour and of 
unimpeachable veracity, yet with a want of courtesy diffi- 
cult to understand, the usual style of address edopted 
towards clergymen is departed from, probably through 
inadvertence ; but it is strange that a tone so diflerent from 
that which was exhibited in Major Harris’ former letter 
should be so suddenly manifested. It suggests the idea that 
the Commissioners may have had a wish to snub any _ inter- 
meddling Catholie Priest whose troublesome enquiries might 
disturb the even tenor of the course they had resolved to pursue. 

This officer then proceeds with his letter in these words ; 
“It does not appear that the children of Serjeant Kirley 
were ever at any time brought up by their parents in the 
Roman Catholic faith, and therefore they have been sent 
to a Protestant school where they will be well(!) taken 
care of by the Royal Patriotic Commission”. This is 
another of those little courtesies which abound in the major’s 
‘complete letter writer” under the heading of ‘rep vy toa 
letter from a popish priest.” Civilians usually indulge in the 
habit of softening down the asperities of a correspondence 
in regard to a matter in which there may exist a difference 
of opinion, and when they wish to intimate a doubt of the 
truth of any statement made by the writer to whom they 
are replying, generally convey their disbelief, in that weil 
understood, but still inoffensive phrase, ‘we fear you are iil 
informed.” But the major, with that military frankness and 
soldicrlike disregard for the amenities of social life, goes 
straight to the point, and on the principle of when you 
mean a thing, say it in the plainest way, and in the fewest 
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possible words, he tells Canon Grimley plumply, ** he lies.” 
‘Sir, you lie.’ Nothing is simpler, ‘nothing more daring, 
and like other simple a and ‘d: aring things, nothing more dan- 
gerous. ‘The major is now ‘in position, he cannot retreat, 
Oh yes he ean. He is too clever a tactician to be trapped 
so easily. Ile only wrote as agent of the Patriotic Com- 
missioners, and acted on ‘instructions from head quarters.” 
Very well, major, we are content, every latitude will be given 
to you. It willanswer our purpose as well to have it x0. 
No doubt you conveyed to the Commissioners, all that 
Canon Grimley wrote to you. We should like to see that 
letter, and the answer the Hon. See. sent to it. The Com- 
missioners then were in full possession of all the facts 
ofthe case, and they directed their Secretary to direct you 
to write the letter of ‘April 26, 1857. ’ Kvery enquiry was, 
of course, made to discover in what relieion the Kirleys had 
been brought up. ‘The authorities in Dundalk were written 
to; the Rey. Mr. Hort, Chaplain of the Dublin garrison, was 
consulted ; the records of the penitentiary were searched 
to discover the reli igion of the surviving parent ; and all con- 
eurred to shew that the parents were not Catholies, and that 
the children were never atany time brought up by their 
parents in the Roman Catholic faith. Had they been, 
‘they would have been sent to a Roman Catholie school, and 
the same eare would be taken of them.” Major, previous to 
your writing this le ‘tter, had you been at the Grange Gor- 
nan Penitenti wy? If you had been, you knew that Mrs. 
Kirleywas entere é there as a “Roman Catholic.” Did you 
ask the ( ‘haplain, in what faith the children had been brought 
up? If you did you Ww ould have been informed ‘ in the Ro- 
man Catholie faith.” If you did make these enquiries, and 
still wrote what you did write, you acted very improperly. If 
vou did not m: ake these enquiries, and wrote the letter of the 
26, of April, of your own mere motion, in contradiction of 
Canon Grimley’s statement, you have placed yourself in a 
most unenviable position. Should it so happen that you 
continue in that ignorance which to you, under the cireum- 
stanees would be bliss,we reoret that duty obligesustodepriv e 
you of yourenjoyment. It is a faet that Serjeant Nirley was 
a Catholic, his father and mother, now dead, were Catholies, 
his brother and sister still living are Catholies. Kirley attend- 
ed massin Dundalk, and per formed the other duties required 
ot him by his Chureh. This you might have learned from the 
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Chaplain at that station. \\ hilst stationed there he placed his 
children inthe schoolattached to the Convent of the Sisters of 
Merev in that town, as proved by a letter of the superioress, 
which we insert. 
“© St. Malachi’s, 

«My Lorp ArcnuBisHoP,— * October 26, 1857. | 

«In reply to your Grace’s kind letter, which I received this 
morning, | beg to say that Margaret, Patrick, and Alice Kirley, 
attended our schools during the months of June, July, and August, 
1854, The father, a soldier, brought them himself, and was most 
anxious they should be instructed in the Catholic religion, . . . 


(Signed) «Sr. M. pe Saves Vicne.”’ 

Had you consulted the Rey. Mr. Hort, he would have told 
you that when he proposed to Kirley sending one of his girls 
to England to a Protestant lady, the Serjeant stipulated 
that the girl should be brought up a Catholic. 

Now for Mrs. Kirley Some ofour good friends of the 
press made great fun of this poor woman. They referred with 
vreat glee to the number of times she had been in prison. 
But nowshe ison the high road to respectability, she has 
hecome a Protestant. But what was she at the time the 
children were about being sent to school? Here are the letters 
of the governor and of the chaplain of the Penitentiary. 


«*Grangegorman Prison, Dublin, 
“ ReveReEND Sir, “ November 4, 1757. 

‘** With reference to your letter just received, 1 beg to state 
that you shall have the same information as that given to Major 
Harris, concerning the prisoner Kirley. 

“ Major Harris called here early in the summer of this year, and 
told me that the object of his visit was, if possible, to ascertain the 
religion of the children of the woman Kirley, who was then in my 
custody as a lunatic ; that he was anxious to do something for them 
on the part of the Patrotic Fund Committee. I at once complied, 
andin the Major’s presence directed Mr. Warren, the chief clerk, 
who has charge of the registries, and who is a most correct officer, 
to refer to them, which he did, and I think he traced berself and 
children back, in the Beggar’s Registry, for four, but I am quite cer- 
tain for three times or committals, and in each of these they were 
entered ‘Roman Catholics,’ and, if I mistake not, Major Harris did 
not consider it necessary to trace them farther back. I then sent for 
ee who made some rambling remarks. I, however, told the 
zi “oe pe’ : would get a certificate from the medical officer, to say 
chee hy as capable of making any statement which could be 

Jed upon; this I did, and forwarded it to him; but the doctor’s 
i shir Was that she was a mere lunatic. ; 

im ‘ On her last committal as a lunatic, she was also entered as a 
oman Catholic. 
* I have the honor to be, Reverend Sir, 
“Rey. Can 7 , ss Your obedient servant, 
» Canon Grimley. “Tuomas L, Synnort. 
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«19 Cabra Parade, Dublin, 
‘+ November 4, 1857. 


“Dear Mr. Grimey, 

«In answer to your queries I have to state that Mrs. Kirley and 
her children were in the penitentiary of which I am chaplain. They 
were Catholics. I instructed the eldest child in her religious duties, 
and she went several times to confession, 


‘‘ Believe me to be 
«Your faithful servant, 
«Tuomas Wuytr, 
‘*Roman Catholic Chaplain to Grangegorman 
Penitentiary. 
‘Very Rev. Canon Grimley, 
‘ etc., etc.” 


Lest there might be any doubt of the religion which Mrs. 
Kirley professed, we subjoin a set of affidavits sworn betore 
M. Kelly, Esq., J. P. for the county Louth, testifying to 
the fact of the religion of parents and children being the 
same, 


‘¢T, Elizabeth Quinn, of Lisdoe, county Louth, do solemnly and 
sincerely declare, that I am sister of the late Serjeant John Kirley, 
of the Fourth Dragoon Guards; that Margaret M‘Cormick, my bro- 
ther John’s wife, lived with me for four months; that she and her child- 
ren attended Mass while stopping with me, and that said Margaret 
M‘Cormick, my brother John’s wife, told me she was at confession 
with Father Kieran of Dundalk. My brother John Kirley expressed 
in my presence that he wished his children to be educated in the 
Convent School of Dundalk.” 

«J, Patrick Kiernan, C.C. of Dundalk, do solemnly and sincerely 
declare, that Mrs. Kirley, wife of the late Serjeant Kirley, of the 
Fourth Dragoon Guards, presented herself for the reception of 
Sacraments in the Catholic Church at Dundalk.” 

“©T, Mary Macken, of Dundalk, do solemnly and sincerely declare, 
that I lived in the same house with Mrs, Kirley, wife of the late 
Serjeant John Kirley, of the Fourth Dragoon Guards, about three 
months ; that I heard her frequently say she was a Roman Catholic; 
that she could have got her eldest child provided for by a Protestant 
lady in England, but she would not consent to have her child brought 
up a Protestant.” 

“1, Rose Martin, of Seatown, county Louth, do solemnly and sin- 
cerely declare, that Mrs. Kirley, wife of the late Serjeant John Kirley, 
of the Fourth Dragoon Guards, lived in my house in Seatown ; that 
I saw her and her children at Mass ; that ] heard her say she was 4 
Roman Catholic; that I heard Serjeant Kirley state he wished above 
all things his children would be educated by the nuns.” 
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Now what becomes of the major’s, ‘t Itdoes not appear 
that the young Kirleys were ever at any time brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith.” Had one of the parents 
been a Protestant, there might have been some colour for the 
supposition that they had got no religious education at all, for 
mixed marriages oftentimes produce indifferentism in both 
parents, or matters are arranged between the parties by a 
compromise. But when both parents were Roman Ca- 
tholics, married by a Roman Catholic Priest, it does appear 
rather absurd, to suppose that the children of such a marriage 
should be brought up not in the Roman Catholic faith. But 
we have shown by the strongest evidence, that these children 
were Catholics, and therefore the major’s assertion is proved 
false. Now these matters have been known to the major 
for some time, yet he has neither withdrawn or explained 
his statement, but like a true hero is resolved to die at his 
post. As soon as these facts came to light, the Patriotic 
Commissioners immediately sent the children to a Catholic 
school, in accordance with the major’s promise? Nothing 
of the sort. They have the children, and they have the 
mother, and they declare the mother wishes the children to 
be brought up Protestants. The wishes of a lunatic are 
certainly sure guides, and safe ones, to indicate how the 
children should be reared. Should her madness assume a 
different form, what will be the fate of the children? Thus 
these ‘‘ Patriots and Proselytizers” take advantage of the 
position in which the country has placed them to defeat 
the purpose for which they were appointed. Hitherto it 
had been but too apparent, how the most awful calamity which 
had ever afflicted a country could be used as a means to 
rob the poor of that religion, to which through ages of per- 
secution they had clung with wonderful tenacity, and that un- 
der the guise of private benevolence, individuals could avail 
themselves of the destitution of many to tamper with the 
faith of a few. But it remained to be proved, that a oreat 
national body organised for a noble purpose could degrade 
its high mission to accomplish the base ends of misguided 
zealots. It had been hoped that the blood so freely shed 
for England’s glory, would have put an end to the distinc- 
tions which party feeling had created, and that the com- 
panionship of labour, of suffering, and of victory, abroad 
would have been the forerunner of union at home: that 
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henceforth all ditlerences of ereed, should merge in the un- 
divided effort to promote the prosperity of the country , and 
that the time, ingenuity, and energy previously expended in 
fostering religious rancour, and sectarian bigotry, would be 
for the future employed to maintain and increase the ae- 
knowledged interests of the community, and the ancient 
power of these realms. But vain were such expectations, 
for the conduct of the Commissioners fas revived the old 
enmities, which were fast disappearing, and has added to 
these felines the consciousness, that not even the sacred 
name of Roy alty can ensure to the Catholic that even- 
handed justice to which long-tried fidelity to the sovereign 
ought to have entitled him, nor preserve him from a per 
secution more odious than the most bloody enactments, which 
penal legislation devised. The love of the Irish ‘people 
for learning is well known, and universally admitted. In 
the olden time, this country produced many great scholars, 
who carried to foreign climes, a knowledge of “those sciences 
and that literature which else had perished, amid the dark- 
ness which overhung the then known world. In the eighth 
century, indeed, the high reputation of the Lrish for scho- 
larship, had become established throughout Europe. Kng- 
land herself owes to the piety and learning of Irishmen, 
her preservation from that total ignorance, which the con- 
vulsions, caused by internal dissensions and foreign inya- 
sions, W ere calculated to engender. 

When more recently, the unjust and abominable enact- 
ments of a penal code inflicted the greatest hardships upon 
the native population, the denial of the privilege to obtain 
an education at home was felt most galling. Many who 
possessed the means to do so, sent their children to foreign 
seminaries, and thus enabled them to receive that instruction 
which, at home, it was forbidden to afford. Even the mass 
of the population, though unable thus to gain knowledge 
for their children, sent them to some obscure scholar, who, 
under the guise of far different avocations, evaded the vigi- 
lance of the officers of the law ; and many aman who, with 
the last generation has passed from amongst us. could recall 
the spot where beneath the hedgerow that skirted some 
lonely roadway, he imbibed the first rudiments of those 
ancient languages in whic h the leading spirits of Greece and 
Rome were wont to mdienle the follies, denounce thie 
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vices, or arouse the enthusiasm of their countrymen, 
When. however, a milder tone, more in accordance with 
the advancing spirit of the age, pervaded our laws, and 
those restrictions, which before, had repressed the tendency 
of our race, were removed, the genius of the youth of 
Ireland asserted its pre-eminence, and proved that centu- 
ries of penal laws had not dimmed the lustre of its hereditary 
elories. Now, this brave old land presents a picture unparal- 
leled in the history of any country on the face of God’s earth, 
of a people long enslaved, proscribed, nearly extermi- 
nated, springing into new life and vigour, overcoming by the 
mere force of its talent, its integrity, its perseverance, 
every obstacle which jealousy and power could oppose, and 
wresting from the hands of a long dominant, and still hos- 
tile faction, those rights from which it had been so long 
excluded. Still hostile do we say? Yes! for, finding 
repression unavailing, knowing that penal laws cannot now 
be reinforced, they seek to render ineffectual the rights they 
have been forced to concede ; by jibes and jeers they seek to 
lessen the authority of our ministers ; by insidious schemes 
of mixed education they try to sap the foundation of our 
religious belief; and to cap the climax of their iniquity, 
they divert the pure stream of national benevolence into 
the foul and fetid sink of sectarian proselytism. Is there 
io law to touch these men? Shall private peculation and 
personal dishonesty be amenable to justice, and those who 
have violated the most solemn obligations of a public trust 
escape with impunity? Shall these be permitted to carry 
on a trade in souls, more heinous than that accursed traftic, 
which erewhile excited the indignant vengeance of the Eng. 
lish nation? That trade in human blood which enlisted the 
principles and feelings of our common nature against it, was 
less crucl, less unnatural than the system authorised by the 
commissioners, which deals in the souls of men. The for- 
mer affected only the body, and influenced only the temporal 
condition of the sufferers ; the latter affects the very soul, and 
will influence the eternal destiny of its victims. It behoves, 
therefore, those who are members of the Catholic Church, and 
Who are placed, by Providence, beyond the reach of these 
ravening wolyes, to help their weaker and poorer brethren, 
by every means within their reach ; and as the law has 


been invoked to protect those evil-doers, let us, too, put that 
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law in motion to discover how far such misconduct will 
be permitted. Let us meet them on their own ground; 
let us seize every opportunity to trace and bring to light 
their deeds of darkness; let us not be discouraged by one 
failure or twenty failures, but persevere, confident in the 
conviction that ‘‘ God will defend the right.” 

We have a little above asked this question—should Mrs, 
Kirley’s madness take a different course, what would be 
the fate of her children? And to this we had intended to 
reply by analogy, judging from the conduct of a certain 
institution in Kngland with regard to the children of cor- 
poral Guilfoyle. Whilst writing this paper, any necessity 
for a hypothetical answer has been removed by the occur- 
rence of a case, the particulars of which we have just read, 
and to the circumstances of which, we shall venture to call 
the attention of our readers. We extract from the ‘‘ Weekly 
Register.” 

We do not certify the facts, but we have every reason to 
believe they are true ; for we cannot imagine that a respec- 
table newspaper would, knowingly, state a falsehood. And 
this recital is so circumstantial, that, until there be an ofh- 
cial contradiction of the statement, we must give it credence. 
In stating thata matter did not occur, which has happened, 
the party may not be guilty of any wish to misrepresent, 
and if the occurrence have taken place at any considerable 
distance of time, a justification may be found in that defect- 
iveness of memory, to which we are all, in a greater or less 
degree, liable; and this is the view commonly taken by 
juries when deciding upon testimony of a contradictory 
character, as to events which may or may not have happened; 
but when a person states a fact to exsist, which does not 
exist at all, he renders himself obnoxious to the charge of 
grossly and wilfully perverting the truth. Now, this jour- 
nal is either telling a lie, or asserting a fact ; if the former, 
why has it not been contradicted? if the latter, then we are 
bound to give the narrative our entire belief. We give it 
for what it is worth, let the reader judge of its value. 

As we before stated, the commissioners bound themselves 
to educate the children in the religion of their fathers, 
having regard to the rights of the surviving mother ; and 
they have also admitted that they were in loco parentis, 
and bound to enquire what was the father’s religion, 
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not to take iton trust. Now, let us see how this principle is 
acted on when a Catholic is the subject of their jurisdiction. 
Woe give the facts in our own language :— 


D 


Private Nelson of the 95th regiment, a Catholic, had four 


children, aged respectively (in 150), nine years and a half, 
six vears and a half, five years, and three years. He died in 
the Crimea ; his widow is a Catholic ; the four children were 
sent toa Protestant school. Recently, several Catholic chil- 
dren have been removed from Protestant to Catholic schools, 


on the 


demand of their mothers. There was some chance 


that Mrs. Nelson might do the same. How was this to be 
avoided? It seems there was some rule made by the com- 
missioners, according to which every application for the 
placing of a child at a Catholie school, is rigidly refused, if 
the child want a day of being seven years old; but if the 
Catholic mother permitted her child to be sent to a Protes- 


tant se 


hool, this rule was relaxed. One of Mrs. Nelson’s 


children is still under the prescribed age ; she was therefore 


told at 


the office, some months ago, that she must remove it 


from this school, in which it had been placed, and keep it 
at home. She perfectly understood, that if she left her 
children at the Protestant school this notice would be 
allowed to remain a dead letter. For many months it con- 


tinued 


so; this poor woman applied to have her four children 


sent toa Catholic school ; the request was refused. ‘‘ There 


Is yet 
shall n 


another remarkable fact,” says the writer, and we 
ow let him speak for himself :— 


“There is yet another remarkable fact in the case of those poor child- 
ren. When the mother went down in person into Hampshire to remove 
them, all the children, including the youngest (only five years old), re- 


fused to 


go with her, and she was compelled to return to London with- 


out them. This, we doubt not, will be represented by the agents of the 


Patrioti 


e Fund as a signal triumph: they are heartily welcome to it. 


It shows what sort of training Catholic children receive at the schools 
to which they are consigned by Captain Fishbourne—how much 
more carefully they are instructed in theological controversy than in 


filial du 


ty. The poor widow ascertained that notice ha: been sent 


'o the managers of the school, some days before she came with Cap- 
tain Fishbourne’s order for their removal. The time thus gained 
nee been carefully made use of. To speak on the representation of 
children is never safe; their account may materially differ from the 
representation which the managers of the school would give of the 
same facts. Their account, true or false, is, that they were sent for 


by the ] 
they wo 


say they were warned that they would be shut up, and not let to get 


ady who keeps it, and alarmed by being told of the treatment 
uld receive if they went. ‘They even go into particulars, and 
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out, with other details of cruelty so strange as to sound like a child's 
misunderstanding. That it was suggested by any ill-will towards 
their teachers is unlikely, as they give the highest account of their 
good and kind treatment by them. In the end, after a second journey 
from London, the poor widow, not without considerable difficulty, 
recovered her children. On all this we would make only one com. 
ment. It explains Captain Fishbourne’s obstinate refusal of any clue 
to the particulars of his proceedings; the names, ages, &c., of the 
children whom he has placed in different schools, how long 
they remained there, and where they now are, &e. If our parliament 
ov her Majesty’s ministers are really desirous of fair play, it will lead 
them to compel him to give that information. But, be this as it may, 
the Catholics of the Empire have much in their own hands.  Some- 
where around us are the mothers of the poor children whom he has 
kidnapped. ‘They feel more than any one else, the sin against God, 
and the cruelty towirds their children, which they have reluctantly 
been induced to commit. All that is necessary is to find them out ; to 
explain to them their rights, and to assure them of influential support 
in demanding them, and they will only be too glad to remove their 


children.” 


Here is another example of how the public funds are dis- 
posed of. Every inducement is held out to poor Catholics, 
to cause them to allow their children to be brought up Pro- 
testants, and every impediment thrown in the way of their 
rearing them in their own religion. How is it reconcileable 
with a due execution of the trust reposed in the commis 
sioners, that they should have one rule for those who wish 
to have their children educated in Catholie schools, and 
another for those who are willing to sacrifice them to the 
tender mercy of zealots. Many a poor woman overcome 
by her attlictions, and worn out by her poverty, may have 
been terrified by the prospect of having to charge herself 
with the maintenance of a child whom probably her means 
were inadequate to support. The want of conrage, to view 
without flinching, such a prospect, might have induced weak 
mothers to neglect their offspring. The children would, in 
this way, have been left at the school, reared Protestants, and 
the reply to any indignant demand on the part of the members 
of her creed, would have been, the children were here by their 
mother’s wish. The scene which took place on the demand of 
Mrs. Nelson for her children, is only one out of the many 
instances which might be adduced to prove how the mana- 
gers of the Patriotic Fund have been able to sustain their 
statement with regard to the paucity of Catholics in the 
British army. But their triumph will be short lived. The 
country is at length awake ; the indignation of the people 
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»3 enkindled, it will descend in thunder, and scatter this guilty 
traffic to the winds. 

We shall just mention one other case, and then revert to 
the Archbishop’s letter on the allotment of the surplus 
funds. 3 | 

William Norris of the 90th Regiment, was a Catholic. 
He married agirl named Margaret Donovan, also a Catholic. 
They had children, and w hen Norris was leaving this coun- 
try with his regiment, under orders for the Kast, he beeeed 

of Canon Grimley, who acted as Chaplain to the Catholic 
we lie rs in the Dublin ge arrison, to take care of them, to look 
after their edueation, “and see that they were relig ‘iously 
reared in the old faith. Poor fellow : he died in the Crin mea. 
Llis widow. anxious that her children should be well taken 
care of, applied to have them placed in Catholic schools. No 
attention was paid to her request. She repeated her appli- 
cation again and again, specilying that she desired Mary- 
Am Norris to be placed either at St. Clare’s Orphan school, 
Harold’s Cross, or in the school attached to the Convent of 
the Sisters of Mercy, Baggot-strect. 

Still her demand was negle cted. Worn out by these 
reiterated refusals and reduced to extreme poverty, she 
again waited on the agent of the Commissioners, and stated 
her wish to leave the selection of a school to him. Imme- 
diately the agent wrote, and by return of post, an answer was 
received from Captain Fishbourne stating that the girl 
should be at onee sent to London, and a suflicient sum of 
money placed at the disposal of the mother to enable her to 
come up to London with her child, and to pay her expenses 
back to this country. They went to London. The child 
was placed at a Protestant school ; the mother returned, and 
heart broken at the fate to which the pressure of want had 
induced her to commit her child, died in a short t period. 
She is no more. Muay her poverty plead an excuse for this 
her grave dereliction of duty. but it affords no excuse 
to the Commissioners. The agent here can offer no 
apology for such conduct. He well knew the religion of the 
father. There was no stain on the moral conduct of the 
mother; ler wishes upon the subject were known; they were 
In accordance with those long before expresse cd by the 
lather, and her wishes being in such perfect harmony with his 


]2 
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desire, his religion was the religion in which, according to 
the express declaration of Captain Fishbourne, the children 
should be educated. What now becomes of the assertion 
of Major Harris in the case of the Kirleys? ‘ Were they 
known to be Roman Catholics they would be sent by the 
Commissioners to Roman Catholic schools and well taken 
care of.” Itjust occurs to us to ask who is this Fishbourne? 
There was a Fishbourne in Carlow of whom we in our youth 
heard much, who, with four other Magistrates, was struck off 
the roll on a representation to the Lord Chancellor for 
having interfered with the civil rights of one or two hundred 
Catholics. We wonder is the gallant Captain any relation 
of this ex-Magistrate. It would be well to know this, for ' 
we might then be able to estimate the justice of the 
(Commissioners, and be enabled to understand much 
which is at present incomprehensible. If he be a relative 
we cannot congratulate the public upon the selection of 
such a man to administer a fund in which Catholics are 
interested. Out of this case of Mrs. Norris arose an 
ainusing correspondence which we shall insert, in order to 
relieve the tedium of this matter of fact paper. The Arch- 
bishop interested himself in this poor Mrs. Norris, and re- 
ferred to her case in his letter to Lord St. Leonards. The re- 
ference attracted the attention of a gallant Major, not the 
Kirley’s Major, but another Major, Mrs. Norris’s Major: 
and he wrote an indignant letter to the Archbishop in 
the following terms. 
Royal Hospital, Dublin, December 10, 1857. 

My Lorp—I have the honour to state for your information, that, 
as I was the only person in Dublin acting for the roval commissioners’ 
Patriotic Fund that had any right to forward any application for 
Mrs. Norris, the woman alluded to by you at page 38, in your let- 
ter to Lord St. Leonards, | therefore consider I have a right to 
demand from your Lordship to state whether or not I am the official 
alluded to at page 38 who treated Mrs. Norris so uncivilly, as described 
by your Lordship? Ihave the honour to be, my lord, your most 
obedient servant, Owen Lioyp Ormsby, 

Major, and O.S. 2nd Dublin District. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
&c., &c., 55, Eccles.street, Dublin. 


To this note his Grace returned a very proper and be- 
coming answer, informing Major Ormsby that his know- 
ledge was derived from two gentlemen who had the facts 
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from the lips of Mrs. Norris herself. Here is the Arch- 


bishop’s letter. 
55, Eccles-street, 14th December, 1857. 


Sir—In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, with which I 
have been honoured, I beg to state that I have given all the in- 
formation of which, when writing, I was possessed regarding Mrs. 
Norris, at page 40 of the third edition of the letter to Lord St. 
Leonards, published a day or two before your letter reached me. By 
referring to that page, you will perceive that my information was de- 
rived from a gentleman who, in company with another, had received 
it from the lips of Mrs. Norris herself. My informant, in his letter, 
does not mention the name of the official who treated with Mrs. Norris 
about sending her child to a Protestant school; but he declared 
that he and his friend are ready to verify this statement, of which I 
gave a condensed account, before any tribunal or commission deputed 
to examine the case. Since my letter to Lord St. Leonards was pub- 
lished, another gentleman has informed me that he had also a con- 
versation with Mrs Norris, and that in course of it she referred to a 

letter addressed by herself to the commissioners, and to an answer she 
received from them early in November, 1856 ; also, to another letter 
addressed to the commissioners about the middle of said month, and 
to an answer received to the same letter. If these four documents, 
and all the correspondence that passed between Mrs. Norris and the 
commissioners be produced, perhaps the name of the official she men- 
tioned may be discovered, and her own feelings more fully understood. 
It appears that Mrs. Norris is dead. The high character and un. 
bounded integrity of my informant leave no room to doubt that she 
made the statement given in my letter. If she brought an unfounded 
charge against an official of the commissioners, she has already ren- 
dered a dreadful account for having done so ; if, on the contrary, her 
statement be correct, the official will, in his turn, have to answer 
before a just Judge, who is no respecter of persons, for having induced 
a poor woman to act against her conscience, and to sacrifice the faith 
of her child, which should have been dearer to her than life itself. 
As I ain only anxious that the full truth should be known,I have 
waived all controversy about the right which you assume of putting 
me questions, whilst these whom you represent have given no answer 
to a plain statement of facts sent to them. I have the honor to be 
your obedient servant. (Signed) ry Paut Curren. 


Major Owen Lloyd Ormsby, O.S. 2nd Dublin District. 


The Major grew pugnacious, and like most persons who 
lose their temper lost his head, for we cannot believe that 
‘an officer and a gentleman” having full possession of his 
faculties could have penned such an effusion as the following. 

Royal Hospital, Dublin, Dec. 21, 1857. 

My Lorp— In reply to letter of the 14th inst, have the honour 

to acquaint you, as you decline to say whether or not the statement 
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published by you. relative to a Mrs. Norris, alluded to me, T have 
now to state in the most positive manner, that the statements referred 
to are utterly without foundation, if intended for me. I have the 
honour to be, my lord, your most obedient servant, 


Owen Lioyp Ormspy, 
Major and O.S., 2nd Dublin District. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
55, Eccles-street, Dublin. 


We venture to say that the veriest tyro just entering 
upon a course of ‘ Lindley Murray” would have blushed 
had such a letter been attributed to him. Leaving out the 
parenthesis, we are enabled to behold more clearly the 
beauties of this epistolary gem. It will run thus—‘* My 
Lord, In reply to your letter of the 14th instant, I have the 
honor to acquaint you, I have now to state in the most 
positive manner &c., &e.” 

What an extraordinary sample of military letter writing. 
The manner affords an example of a disregard for the ordi- 
nary rules of composition, as the matter does a neglect of 
those of propriety. Judging from this sample we would 
advise the Major to give a lecture on the personal pro- 
nouns for the benetit of the ‘‘ Patriotic Fund.” He would 
eclipse Blair, and might become the head of a new school of 
coniposition. It is fortunate for the benefit of ‘‘ the Ser- 
vice” that competitive examinations were not known when 
Major Ormsby was gazetted, or we fear he should have been 
to use the techinal term, “Spun,” and thus the Military 
branch of ‘the Service” would have been deprived of a 
most intelligent officer, and the Patriotie Commissioners 
would have lost the assistance of this invaluable official. 

Notwithstanding this ‘‘ bit o’ writin’,” his Grace, not heed- 
ing this ungrammatical scribbler, but anxious that the public 
mind should be satisfied as to the bona fides of his Grace’s 
statements, sent a reply asking for the production of the 
leiters which passed between the Major and his masters 
in reference to the case of the widow Norris, and ealling 
the Major’sattention to some letters which his Grace thouglit 
might be within Ormsby’s reach. 


55, Eccles-street, December 24, 1857. 
Sir—I have had the honor of receiving your communication of the 
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21st instant, in reply to my letter of the 14th. Iam happy to perceive 
that you repudiate any participation in the unworthy proceedings by 
which Mrs. Norris, according to her own statement, was induced to 
sacrifice the faith of her child ; but I regret that you have not pro- 
duced the correspondence which passed between her and the Royal 
Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund. She received from their sec- 
retary or agent, a letter, dated November 5th, 1856, in reply toa 
memorial addressed by her some months previously to them. She re- 
ceived another letter, dated 25th of the same month and year, which 
was a reply to a second letter addressed by her to the Commissioners 
on the 13th of November. These documents are, I presume, within 
your reach ; and if you produce them in an official form, they will un- 
doubtedly tend to remove all controversy on the matter under exami- 
nation. Iam informed that Mrs. Norris’s letters, or memorials, 
show a decided anxiety on her part to place her child in a Catholic 
school. This being the case, the question naturally arises, by what 
agency, and by what official, was the poor women induced to act 
against her conscience, and to consent to have her daughter educated 
in a religion which herself did not believe. It appears to me that 
gentlemen connected with the management of the Patriotic Fund 
ought to be anxious to have the fullest light thrown upon the matter, 
in which they cannot but feel that they may be compromised before 
the public. If you do not think fit to produce the correspondence, 
perhaps it may be brought to light in some other way. I have the 
honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) He Paur Cuiien. 
Major Owen Lloyd Ormsby, O.S. 2nd Dublin District, 
Royal Hospital. 

The production of these documents was refused, without 
an order from the Commissioners, and the agent proceeds 
to charge ‘* Dr. Cullen” with having published, ‘ false and 
anonymous statements.” 


Dublin, 29th December, 1857. 


My Lorp—In reply to your letter of the 24th instant, I have the 
honour to state that I have no authority to produce any official cor- 
respondence that may he in my office relative to Mrs. Norris, but 
shall be happy to do so if commanded by the Royal Commissioners 
of the Patriotic Fund. I beg to enclose a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by me to the Hon. Secretary, Royal Patriotic Fund, on my 
attention being called to your letter to Lord St. Leonards, together 
with a certificate from both my staff serjeants—men of high char. 
acter and undoubted integrity—which, I have no doubt, will satisfy 
the public that the false and anonymous statements published by you 
can in no way allude to me. O. L. Ormspy. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, 55, Eccles-street, Dublin. 

We have often read an angry correspondence, but it has 
never been our lot to peruse communications displaying so 
much ignorance and its usual concomitant impudence as 
those of Major Ormsby. The Archbishop calm and col- 
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lected wounds his adversary at every pass, whilst the Ma- 
jor wildly thrusting in his blind fury injures only himself 
and leaves his opponent unscathed. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with thus smashing (?) ‘ Dr.Cullen,’”’ the Major felt 
it necessary to justify his conduct to his master, and ac- 
cordingly, addressed a report to Captain Fishbourne on 
the subject of Mrs. Norris, in which with a rashness 
totally irreconcilable with that self-possession and imper- 
turbable calmness which should characterise a command- 
ing officer, he distinctly brands “ Dr. Cullen” asa “ar! 
What a pity this fiery Hotspur was not sent to cool 
his heels in the Crimea; a little Muscovite phlebotomy 
might tone down to a healthy flow the impetuous torrent 
of his ardent blood. What a pity that this o’ermastering 
energy should have been wasted in a controversy with a 
Popish priest, which would have been so useful at the Redan, 
.and would doubtless have succeeded in gaining that prize 
of which the English were so wrongfully deprived. The poor 
Major— 
‘‘ Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured—” 


has the hardihood to cast upon a elergyman an insult 
which if offered to one of his most junior subordinates might 


have had a by no means pleasant result. But 


‘That in the J/ajor’s but a cholerie word, 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy.” 


It is strange to observe that the two Majors shine in the 
same style of epistolary elegance. Was there not some- 
thing in our suspicion with regard to the ‘‘ complete letter 
writer?” Major number one tells the priest he lies. Ma- 
jor number two tells the Archbishop the same thing. Still 
we must not criticize, but be content : 


‘Great men may jest with saints: ’tis wit in them, 
But, in the less, foul profanation.” 


Let us come to this Report. Here it is. 


The official report of Major Lloyd Ormsby, addressed to 
Captain Fishbourne :— 
Royal Hospital, 2nd Dublin District. 


Srr—My attention having been called to Dr. Cullen’s letter to 
Lord St. Leonards, page 38, where he alludes to a Mrs. Norris, I have 
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the honor to acquaint you. for the information of the Royal Com- 
missioners of the Patriotic Fund, that theremarks made by Dr. Cullen, 
relative to the treatment received by Mrs Norris from an official, are 
y false, if intended for me, It is true Mrs. Norris applied to 
have her child sent to the Protestant school at Hampstead ; and I 
remarked to Mrs. Norris, at that time, in the presence of my two 
staff serjeants, both Roman Catholics, that I considered it a most 
extraordinary proceeding on her part to send her child to a Protestant 
school, as she stated herself and husband were Roman Catholics, and 
] advised her not to do so without due consideration. I wish to add 
that my staff serjeants are ready to certify that this statement is cor- 
rect, and that no influence whatever was used by me to make Mrs, 
Norris send her children to a Protestant school ; and I beg to suggest 
that the Royal Commissioners will call upon Dr. Cullen to name the 
official he alludes to, that treated Mrs, Norris so uncivilly. I have 
the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Owen Lioyp Ormssy, 
Major and S.O. 2nd Dublin District. 
Captain Fishbourne, 19, Newsstreet, 


Spring Gardens, London. 


utter! 





“ Royal Hospital, Dublin, 11th December, 1857. 


‘«« We, the undersigned, do certify that we have attentively read 
the letter addressed by Major O.L. Ormsby to Captain Fishbourne, 
Hon. Secretary Royal Patriotic Fund, dated 2nd of December, 1857, 
and hereby testify to the truths therein stated, 


(Signed) «“ James Bissett, Staff serjeant, 
‘‘ James Jones, Quartermaster Serjeant.” 


The Major is caught, he fell intoa trap. His triumph was 
alittle premature. ‘1 wish to add that my staff serjeants are 
ready to certify that my statement is correct.” Indeed the 
are not. They are prepared to “testify to the truths 
therein stated,” they will certify that whatever is true in 
your statement is true, but they cannot certify that your 
statement is correct. It is too bad to see a Major out-ma- 
neuvred in this way by staff Serjeants ; it is subversive of 
all discipline, and they should be tried by Court Martial and 
degraded. But perhaps the Major is cleverer than we 
thought, and this is only a ruse; that he knew very 
well, what the serjeants signed and let them sign it, 
because they would not sign anything more explicit; probably 
the Major thought it might escape the general run of News- 
paper readers, and as to Fishbourne “he is all right.” 
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‘‘Utrum horum mavis accipde.” 
Take the benefit of the doubt. We are done with you, 
We shall merely say “‘ we know what we know.’ 


TO MAJOR OWEN LLOYD ORMSBY, 0O.S., 2nv DUBLIN 
DISTRICT. 


55, Eccles street, Ist January, 1858, 


Str—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th 
ultimo, which I perceive you, without giving time for a reply, have 
published in the Evening Mail of this date, and which I therefore 
answer through the press. 

In that letter you have altogether lost sight of the questions really 
at issue, and you seem only intent on supporting your own veracity 
by the authority of your two sergeants. 

The questions really at issue were :— 

Ist—Did Mrs. Norris make the statements attributed to her in 
my letter ? 

2ndly—lIf she made those statements, was she worthy of credit? 

3rdly—If she were worthy of credit, by what agency, and by what 
official, was she induced to betray her conscience by allowing her 
child to be educated a Protestant ? 

As to the first question, though you assert, with official arrogance, 
that the statements made in my letter are ‘‘ false and anonymous,” 
you will be reluctantly obliged, when you read the names and de- 
clarations of my informants, who are as well known and as veracious, 
at least, as you are, to admit that your anxiety to shield your own 
character has placed you in a position which you cannot sustain. 
The public will see that my informants are gentlemen of unsullied 
honour and unimpeachable integrity, that they had not been engaged 
in schemes to convert public funds to purposes of vile proselytism, 
and all will admit that I was justified in receiving their statements 
without the slightest hesitation. 

2ndly—As to Mrs. Norris herself, there is no apparent reason why 
credit should be denied to her. It is certain that she waited several 
times on Canon Grimley to consult with him on the best means of se- 
curing a Catholic education for her child. It is also certain that 
Canon Grimley read the letter which she had addressed to the Com- 
missoners of the Patriotic Fund, to their committee, or to their 
agents, expressing a strong desire to have her child placed ina 
Catholic schvol, and that he saw her sign the letter in question in the 
presence of an alderman of this city, a precaution which she adopted 
in order to secure authority for her statements. From the letter here 
appended of Mr, Star it appears that she assured him and Mr. Lynch, 
the gentleman who accompanied him, that she had been most anxious 
to have her child placed in a convent school ; and she added that it 
was in consequence of the opposition and annoyance which she met 
with from an official, that, in her weakness, she consented to abandon 
her project. | 

Such are the statements undoubtedly made by Mrs. Norris. Are 
they in conformity with the letters or petitions which she sent to the 
Commissioners, or to their committee, or agents? If her letters 
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are really in contradiction with her statements, then her credibility 
‘s affected. But if the statements referred to be confirmed by her 
letters or petitions, we have a strong ground for giving credence to 
her narrative of the unworthy proceedings of an official, by which she 
was induced to sacrifice the religion of her daughter. If you, Sir, 
wish the truth to be known, publish at once Mrs. Norris’s letters, 
and do not shelter yourself behind official reserve. If that correspon- 
dence be not produced, must it not be said that there is something 
very mysterious in this case which it is not your interest to bring 
under the public eye ? 

As to the third question, viz., ‘by what agency was Mrs, Norris 
induced to betray her conscience ?” it is evident that strong means 
must have been employed to make her change her mind ; it is certain 
that she consulted Canon Grimley several times about the education 
of her child; it is certain that she wrote several times to the 
Commissioners, or those employed by them, on that important 
matter; it is certain that she went before an alderman to sign 
her letter, in order to give an authenticity to it; it is certain that she 
employed every possible means to secure the Catholic education of 
her daughter. Having acted in this way, it is evident that she was 
sincere and determined in the wishes which she expressed. Now, 
Sir, you tell us that a woman thus disposed presented herself to you, 
and pressed ycu to allow her to have her child educated a Protestant. 
Of course, as you are a gentleman, and as your authority is confirmed 
by that of two sergeants, it would be uncourteous to contradict you. 
Yet it remains to be explained how a poor woman, previously so de- 
termined in acting in accordance with the dictates of her own faith 
and her own conscience, suddenly changed ber mind, and acted in 
opposition both to faith and conscience. Such changes, Sir, cannot 
be accounted for without supposing the existence of serious pressure 
from without. How many private interviews may have passed be- 
tween this woman and those who were anxious to betray her into a 
crime against her faith? Perhaps artful insinuations induced her to 
believe that she would be stripped of the little pension she enjoyed 
if she did not show herself very pliant to the urgent wishes of officials. 
A thousand other terrors may have been brought to bear on a mind 
accustomed to suffer, or to see others suffer, from the despotism of 
certain authorities. If Mrs. Norris were prepared by some such 
agency to act the part she did in your presence, and in the presence 
of two sergeants, her change of mind is quite intelligible. But if 
no influence was used upon her, that change must be considered 
most mysterious, and scarcely compatible with human nature. 
Credat Judeeus upella; 

_ Our correspondence is now at an end. Let an enlightened public 
Judge how far your part in it has been honourable and candid— 
I have the honour to be your obedient servant. 


4 Pavut CuLten. 


These two letters, referred to in the letter of his Grace, 
_ from gentlemen of high character and sterling honor. 
{ Canon Grimley we had occasion to speak in former por- 
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tions of our paper. With regard to Mr. Star, we can say 
with perfect truth that he is a most respectable gentleman, 
whose name stands well with the trading community of 
this country, and that he possesses what all men must value, 
integrity of principle, and probity of conduct. We cannot 
suspect such men of a wilful perversion of facts, even were 
the case (which it is not) one in which they were person- 
ally interested. 


THIS IS THE LETTER FROM MR. STAR TO DR. CULLEN. 
Ormond-quay, Nov. 15, 1857. 


My Lorp ArcusisHop—In accordance with your Grace's wishes, 
I give you my recollections of the case of Mrs. Norris. Early this 
year another gentleman and I called on her to inquire why her 
daughter had been sent to a Protestant school in England, when she 
could be placed in a Catholic school, at the expense of the Patriotic 
Fund? She replied that the difficulties placed in the way of her 
providing a Catholic education for her daughter had obliged her to 
give up her own wishes. She said that when she applied, according 
to instructions received, to an official of the Commissioners, to have 
her child sent to Harold’s-cross, she was told to call again, and could 
not get a decisive answer. This happened a second time. When, 
on a subsequent visit, she requested to have her child placed under 
the care of the Sisters of Mercy, she was told it would be well for 
her to learn ber own mind before she came there. Being thus 
thwarted she explained her disappointments to a Protestant female 
acquaintance, who counselled her to suit her own views to the incli- 
nations of the official, and to leave the choice of the school to his 
selection. Having followed this advice, the official in his next inter- 
view became most kind, and the child was immediately sent to Hamp- 
stead School, near London. Such are the statements of Mrs. Norris. 
The gentleman who accompanied me is ready, as well as myself, to 
testify before any tribunal or commission that he heard them from 
her own lips. I may add my recollection that Mrs. Norris expressed 
a fear of losing her pension were she to remove her child from Hamp- 
stead.—I have the honour to be, with profoundest respect, your 
obedient servant, Georce Srar. 


To the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen. 


WE NOW GIVE THE LETTER FROM CANON GRIMLEY. 
St. Paul’s Arran-quay, Dec. 12th, 1857. 


My pear Lorp Arcasisnorp—I beg to inform your Grace that 
Mrs. Norris, widow of the late private Norris, of the 90th regiment, 
frequently called on me and expressed in my presence an anxiety t 
have her Mary Ann placed in a Catholic school. To my knowledge 
she applied to have her daughter sent to the convent school, Harold’s- 
cross. After some time she applied again to have her daughter 
placed in Baggot-street Convent. I recollect on one occasion she 
told me she heard her veracity was doubted. I then accompanle 
her to Alderman L. Reynolds, who bore testimony to her written 
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declaration, that what she stated in her former letter was in strict 
accordance with truth. She received an answer to this letter from 
Mr. Mugford, clerk to the Royal Patriotic Commission, and dated 
95th of November, 1856. Iimplore of your Grace to insist on the 
commissioners producing Mrs, Norris’s letters, and in them your 
Grace will perceive ber anxiety to have her little orphan daughter edu- 
cated in the holy Catholic faith. I could not account for the sudden 
change in her sentiments in sending her child to a Protestant school, 
until, besides other means which I heard were resorted to by officials, 
I was informed by a party residing near her late residence, that when 
it was known she was about to send her child to a convent school, she 
could pot get employment,and was reduced for some time togreat want; 
but no sooner did she consent to have her child educated in a Protes- 
tant school than she got abundance of employment. Some short time 
after her daughter was sent to the Protestant school, I waited on 
her, and in presence of others she declared she would co-operate in 
getting her child removed from that school. In a few hours after 
this interview Mrs. Norris was summoned before her Great Judge. 
I remain, my dear Lord Archbishop, your Grace’s devoted servant, 


Tuomas GRIMLBY. 
His Grace the Most Rev. Doctor Cullen, 


Archbishop of Dublin. 


These letters speak for themselves. We shall offer no 
comment upon them, and thus we close our remarks on the 
ease of Mrs Norris. 

We have up to this point been endeavouring to shew that 
the public money entrusted to the Patriotic Commissioners 
was used, in many instances, for the purpose of proselytism, 
and that the authority delegated to the Commissioners was 
made subservient to the same end. We have adduced three 
cases to sustain our view, and from these it may be fairly 
inferred that in other similar instances the same means were 
had recourse to in order to accomplish the desired object. 
We have shown that every facility was afforded to Catholic 
mothers in the disposal of their children, if they evinced 
the smallest carelessness, as to the selection of the insti- 
tutions to which the education of these little ones was to be 
entrusted, whilst every impediment was thrown in the way 
of those who conscientiously wished their children to be 
reared in the faith of their fathers. We have shown that 
the agents in this country were in many instances unscru- 
mph in the mode, by which they compassed the designs 
: “ 1e bigoted zealots who employed them, and that every ar- 

ce, even to misrepresentation, was freely adopted to de- 
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ceive individuals interested in the restoration of thow 
children to the religion in which they had been instrneted, 
and to mislead the public in regard to the manner in whic) 
their money was disbursed. We have pointed out to ou 
readers how representations were disregarded, remon. | 
strances unheeded, and statements founded on fact grount. 
lessly denied. We have seen in the case of Mrs. Norris the 
contemptuous neglect with which her applications wer 
treated, and we have seen too the shameless avidity with 
which herenforced concession was seized upon to tear her child 
from her, and place it at a school avowedly Protestant. 
We have seen how, under the racking tortures of an uneasy 
conscience, she sunk a victim to the terrors of remorse, 
We have adverted to the insolence which characterised the 
communications of the officials acting on behalf of the Patn- 
otic Commissioners in this country, when corresponding 
with Roman Catholic Clergymen, and a Roman Catholic 
Archbishop. We have remarked upon the indecorous andit- 
defensible manner in which these agents unwarrantably 
designated as false statements they knew to be true, and 
in the case of the Archbishop attributed to his Grace the cirev- 
lation of ‘‘ false and anonymous charges,” when his asset 
tions were made concerning a fact substantiated by the ev: 
dence of most respectable gentlemen. We have proved in Mrs 
Nelson’s case that a powerful inducement was held out to he 
to leave her children at the Protestant school, and a penalty 
very dreadful to one in her reduced circumstances was threat: 
ened should she take any steps to reclaim them. We have 
mentioned that a certain regulation was enforced rigidly 
when it was sought to place Catholic children in Catholi 
schools, but suspended when the parents allowed thet 
Catholic children to attend at Protestant schools. We there 
fore boldly ask, ought the Catholics to have been satisfie 
with the manner in which the Patriotic Fund was disbursed, 
and if they ought not to have been satisfied with its disburs¢ 
ment what impartial man will assert that the allotmet! 
of the surplus fund afforded them any reason for self-gr 
tulation? To this allocation we shall row direct our # 
tention, and we shall be very brief indeed, as the subject 
has been already touched upon in a former part of this 
paper, when treating of Dr. Cullen’s first letter with regarl 
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to the allotment of the surplus Funds to Protestant insti- 
tutions for Protestant purposes. The Archbishop thus 


writes :-— 

Having said so much on the danger of proselytism,you will now allow 
me to examine the allocation of the surplus fund made by the Coimmis- 
sioners. My statements on this point have not and cannot be contra- 
dicted, as they were founded on a report of the Commissioners them- 
selves, inserted in the Zimes of the 9th June, 1856. According to 
that report, the following grants had been made :— 


1. For endowing a school for 300 girls, 

children of soldiers or sailors, £160,000; 

or according to a later statement, £180,000 0 0O 
2. For endowing a school for 100 boys of 

the same class, £25,000, to be added 

to allowances already granted. Total 


amount not given. Probablyit may be 60,000 0 0 

3. To the Wellington College, 25,000 0 O 

4. To Cambridge Asylum for widows, 3,000 0 0 

5. To Naval School, Newcross, 8,000 0 0 

6. To Female School, Richmond, 5,000 0 0O 
7. To Naval and Military School at Ply- 

mouth, 2,500 0 0O 

8. To similar school, Portsmouth, 2,500 0 0 


Besides the sums here specified, amounting to more than a quarter 
of million of money, perhaps other grants may have been made, for 
the report published in the Times sanctions ‘ the purchase of pre- 
sentations to already existing asylums and schools, for similar 
objects.” 

From a memorandum published some time ago in reply to my 
letter, and which, on the authority of some of the Commissioners, I 
attribute to that body, we learn the character of the institutions en- 
dowed from the Patriotic Fund. Speaking of the naval and military 
schools at Plymouth and Portsmouth, it says, “ Tose scHooLs, No 
DOUBT, ARE FOR Protestants.” In reference to some other en- 
dowments, the same document adds: “Further sums also were 
granted for the purpose of purchasing nominations in institutions es- 
tablished by laymen for the benefit of children of officers of the arm y 
and navy. These, no doubt, are Protestant in their teaching, but 
there are no others for this purpose where the religious teaching is 
different ; and it was not competent for the Commissioners to endow, 
ih: partially, institutions that were not specially intended for the 

enefit of these classes.” These words of. the memorandum do not 
Appear to be either conclusive or consistent. For if it were compe- 
aie the Commissioners to assign £180,000 for the erection and 
ado del of anew school for girls, to be conducted on a plan 
whee y themselves, it is difficult to understand by what law or by 
vie opie! they were prevented from establishing another school 
Cathol - teaching would not be hostile or dangerous to the faith of 
tole children. The only necessity that can be discovered appears 
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to be, that there was a predetermination not to use the same meas 
towards one religion as towards the other. 

The schools mentioned above, in No. 1 and 2, are what we ql 
mixed schools here in Ireland, which, when under Protestant manage. 
ment, as they will be in England, are quite as dangerous as, or more 
so than, purely Protestant schools, inasmuch as with positive error, 
they introduce an indifference to every religion, than which nothing 
more fatal can be conceived. The memorgndum tells us that the 
schools recently endowed are to be conducted on the principles of 
the Union Schools in England. What is the character of the 
teaching in those schools? A gentleman, well acquainted with Eng. 
land, describes them in a few words: ‘THe Union Scuoots ang 
OPENLY AND ALMOST AVOWEDLY PROSELYTIZING.” 

Whilst all the vast outlay we have mentioned was made in Eng. 
land for the endowment of Protestant establishments, was there a 
single grant made to any Catholic institution? We have, both in 
England and [reland, many excellent orphan asylums, especially for 
girls, in full operation; they would have afforded a safe place of re 
fuge to Catholic soldiers’ children, had any provision been made for 
their support. But the Commissioners, overlooking those institutions 
altogether, reserved their grants for a more favoured class. They 

. made grants to institutions which “no doubt are for Protestants,” 
and which “are Protestant in their teaching,” as they state in the 
memorandum, but they did not act in the same spirit towards schools 
of a Catholic character. 

It could not be expected, my Lord, that the Catholics of the em- 
pire would be satisfied with such an arrangement, in which we seek 
in vain for any proof of liberality, generosity, or justice, or any pro- 
tection for our faith. Were such athing done in Naples or Spain, 
it would be attributed to a narrow-minded, illiberal, bigoted policy, 
unworthy of the age we live in. 

It is said that the schools endowed out of the Patriotic Fund will 
be open to children of every creed, and that, therefore, no one vill 
have just grounds for complaint. Now, what does this mean? Its 
simple meaning evidently is this, that Catholic children will be re 
ceived into schools, such as the Union Schools of England, known to 
be “ openly and almost avowedly proselytizing,” where superiors, mas- 
ters, books, teaching—everything is Protestant, where their own re: 
ligion will be looked on as something degrading and dishonorable, and 
where their faith will be exposed to imminent danger. We cannot 
consider as a boon the admission of Catholic children into such 
establishments, in which, if the teaching of the Catholic Church 18 
infallibly true, as it is, they risk for trifling temporal advantages an 
eternal inheritance, and an imperishable crown. 

There are several schools of this mixed kind already existing t0 
which Catholic soldiers’ children are admitted, such as the Duke of 
York’s School at Chelsea, and the Hibernian School near Dublin; 
and, from what we know of their management, we may form an es: 
timate of what Catholics are to expect, and how they are to be treated 
in the institutions endowed by the Commissioners, with which you 
think we should be satisfied. 
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In the Duke of York's School I have learned that there are some 
fifteen or twenty Catholic boys thrown in amongst three or four 
hundred Protestant companions. The poor children have been left 
in ignorance of their catechism, and never prepared to approach the 
holy sacraments of the church. Perhaps the place is so closed against 
the Catholic priest, that he has scarcely ever been called to administer 
the last rites to a dying child. Protestantism is the ruling spirit of 
the place ; all those bearing authority profess it ; and Catholicity is 
looked on with contempt. It cannot be expected that poor children 
of a very tender age, who have never been instructed in the doctrines 
of their religion, who have had no opportunity of knowing the ad- 
vantages and the beauties of Catholicity, would be able to resist the 
spirit of the place they live in, or struggle against the example of 
those, whom they are obliged to respect. This may be called a very 
good school for Protestants ; but is it a desirable place for the edu- 
cation of a Catholic child ? 

And here we may observe, that besides the Duke of York’s school, 
there is also an asylum at Chelsea for the daughters of the veterans 
who are received into the hospital at that place. All the children of 
the asylum, though several are of Catholic parents, receive a Protes- 
tant education, and are obliged, if I am correctly informed, to attend 
Protestant service on Sunday. I-Jeave it to others to say whether 
this is a proper way to respect the feelings and religion of veterans, 
who have spent the flower of their lives and exhausted their energies 
in the service of their country. It would appear that in India the 
children of the native soldiers were not interfered with in this way, 
and that more regard was had to the absurd superstitions and pre- 
judices of Hindoos and Mahometans, who are now corresponding to 
the protection afforded them by sedition and bloodshed, than to the 
pure Catholic principles of men, whose loyalty and bravery have so 
largely contributed to add lustre to the British flag. 

The Hibernian School has been established principally for the child- 
ren of Irish soldiers. As we are here in a Catholic country and in a 
Catholic city, and as a great mass of our Irish soldiers are Catholics, 
one would expect that in this school the greatest impartiality would 
be displayed, and Catholic interests and feelings duly respected. Let 
us see what is really the case. In the first place, the board of govern- 
ment, the commander, and all the officers, are Protestant, if you ex- 
cept, perhaps, one serjeant. Secondly, all the teachers or masters 
are Protestant. Thirdly, the so-called Chelsea monitors are Protes- 
tant. Fourthly, the other monitors are all, with very few, if any ex- 
ceptions, Protestant. Fifthly, in the school rooms there are Protes- 
tant Bibles and prayer books on the desks, and they are also scattered 
through other parts of the house, so that to whatsoever side a Catho- 
lie boy turns himself, there he finds some temptation to Protestantism. 
Sixthly, the books used for literary instruction, such as the historical 
compendiums prepared bya Protestant clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Gleig, 
are very objectionable, and contain many things contrary to the teach- 
ing of our Church and offensive to our ears. 


; Now his Grace is writing from Dublin; it cannot there- 
ore be said that he is ‘‘ writing from Rome.” His Grace’s 
Statement of the allotment of the surplus funds, is founded 
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on the report of the Commissioners themselves inserted 
in the Zimes. Therefore it cannot be insinuated that he js 
‘¢ jj]-informed.” From the memorandum referred to by the 
Archbishop, we learn that the schools endowed out of that 
surplus ‘ARE FoR PROTESTANTS.” Who was ill-informed? 
‘Dr. Cullen writing from Rome” or my Lord St. Leo. 
nards writing from ‘ Boyle Farm.” Is it fair that so large 
a sum abil have been given to schools intended for Pro- 
testants in England, and not a penny given to Catholic in- 
stitutions for Catholic children, we mean until very lately 
when the mothers of these children began to require that 
they should be sent to Catholic schools, and even now it is 
the individual, not the school that is endowed. but it 
may be said the contribution of Catholics was very small, 
that does not touch the question and even did it, we believe 
that if the sums collected in the colonies, be included in the 
general Fund, the Catholics will be found to have given 
a very respectable proportion. Canada alone sent £27,000 
Subscribed almost entirely by Catholics. Other colonies 
have subscribed large sums also, made up toa _ great 
extent by the Catholics. But as we have said this 
element should not be introduced into the discus- 
sion of this question. The fund was a national one, cdl- 
lected for a national purpose, and should have been applied 
in a national spirit, to which the distinction of religious beliet 
or political feeling is a stranger. The Fund might as well 
have been confined to the Whigs, they being then in power, 
to the exclusion of the Tories, as limited to Protestants, 
who are always predominant to the exclusion of Catholics 
who never enjoy ascendancy. 

It is a rule acted upon by all upright individuals en 
trusted with the distribution of money, or money’s worth, 
to different persons in different degrees of relationship, 
friendship, to prefer the claims of the more distant rather 
than those nearer and dearer, supposing always they cal 
do so legally, lest they might incur a suspicion of favour 
itism or partiality. It would have been well had the 
Patriotic Commmissionersadopted this course, not to the dettr 
ment of their own party who were equally with the Catholics 
entitled to their share, but to such an extent that the feeling 
which influences private individuals under such circumstances 
would have operated upon their minds to produce an evel 
handedness in the distribution of the funds committed to thei? 
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custody. Irish institutions, Protestant as well as Catholie 
we believe, shared the same fate; they have been ignomi- 
niously ignored. ven the Hibernian School, a worthy 
object of the pious care of the Commissioners, has received 
nothing, or something so tritling as not to be worth men- 
tioning. The argument with regard to the smallness of 
the Irish contribution is on the same ground as the ar- 
gument founded on the respective claims of the different reli- 
gions, and falls with it. Had it been announced that the 
allotments would be an ad valorum on the subscriptions, we 
might have been prepard for the event; but no such warn- 
ing was given. but it may be said, why cannot Roman 
Catholics attend these schools? Presbyterians, Methodists, 
&e., doso. The answeris plain. For centuries the Ro- 
man Catholics were excluded from the exercise of their 
civil rights; Catholic Noblemen could not sit in the house 
of Lords; Catholic gentlemen could not appearin the house 
of Commons ; Catholic officers could not attain the higher 
grades in either Service. Yet all these restrictions could be 
evaded by simply swearing a certain oath,a perfect formality 
withall,a nullity with many,and partaking of the Sacrament 
according to the rules of the Church by law established. 
But they would not. Dissenters also laboured under political 
disabilities; the same form had to be gone through by any of 
them appointed to offices under the Crown. Yet we learn 
from a life of Lord Aberdeen, with what truth we cannot say, 
that he on his appointment as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, took the sacrament, and on his appointment as 
ForeignSecretary took it again, a very short period interven- 
ing. Of the hardship of this he subsequently complained to 
the Peers, but at the time when called upon to acknowledge 
the practices and doctrines of the Episcopal Church, in 
which he professed not to believe, he did not hesitate to do 
80. Besides there is little difference in the teaching of 
these various denominations, and all unite in denouncing 
~ he of Romanism. But in the case of a Catholic 
os rie: are material, and on vital points, and exhibit 
bs asi i : istinction that can exist between propositions, 
oi y, we contradictory. Ifence it follows that any 
= 4, il subjected to Protestant teaching, must of ne- 
ssity have his former belief completely subverted be- 


fore his — 9 prepared to receive the subsequent instruc- 
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tion. And as the greatest difficulty is found, particularly 
in the case of children, in removing previous impressions, 
the chances are that in the confusion created by this clash 
of doctrine, the mind may become so hebetated that the 
individual at first grows sceptical, and finally infidelity is 
the result. 

A distinguished writer, one who cannot be suspected of 
entertaining any great bias in favor of Catholics, Judge 
Haliburton, says, ‘ Suppose they (the Catholics) do believe 
too much, it is safer than believing too little. You may 
make them give up their creed, but they are not always so 
willing to take yours. IT 18 EASIER TO MAKE AN INFIDEL 
THAN A CONVERT.” 

But then the number of Catholics is so small that 
to establish schools for them would be a work of 
supererogation. We don’t require it. Thank God, the 
charity of our immediate ancestors has given us institutions 
adequate to the duty of educating our children, and all we re- 
quire is that a similar allocation of the public funds may be 
made in the case of individual Catholics, as is made in that of 
Protestants, and that those institutions already existing 
shall be so proportionally endowed as to enable them to 
carry out in relation to the membersof their own persuasion 
the objects for which in the case of Protestants existing 
establishments have been so largely endowed and new ones 
are about being erected. If as Lord St. Leonards says, Catho- 
lie aud Protestant blood has been, with heroic devotion, shed 
for the glory of England, why have the Catholics been exclu- 
ded from all participation in the benevolence of the English 
people? Take out of your armies the Catholic element alto- 
gether, and then there may be afforded some colour for such 
conduct, But solong as you avail yourselvesof the servicesof 
Catholics, you are bound in common honor and common 
honesty to be faithful to the brave men who have died for 
your preservation by scrupulously respecting their religious 
convictions in the persons of the defenceless widows am 
orphans they have left behind. Exception has been taken 
to the proportion, assumed by the Archbishop, of Catholics 
to Protestants in the “ service,” and it has been trium- 
phantly stated that in the navy, Catholics do not number 
more than two per cent. This may or may not be the case, 
for, English toleration has with unaccountable perversity 
inhibited to Catholics serving in her marine the observance 
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of their religious practices. Besides there is a notion pre- 
valent amongst that class from which this branch of the 
service is chiefly recruited, that they would stand less high 
in the estimation of their officers if they were known to be- 
long to that proscribed religion. Any one at all acquainted 
with the minutiz of life on board a ship when at sea— 
the supreme authority of the commander, the total subser- 
vience of the crew, the many opportunities which the of- 
ficers have of screening those to whom they are partial from 
blame, and exposing those against whom they have the 
slichtest pique to frequent and severe punishments, the in- 
efficacy of any appeal made by a sailor against his superior, 
and the little weight the declaration of the former has against 
the assertion of the latter—can fully appreciate the motives 
which would operate in the minds of these men to conceal 
anything which might disparage them in the eyes of such all- 
powerful officials. But as the navy was little employed 
during the Crimean War,few casualties occurred in its ranks, 
and very few widows or orphans of sailors or marines 
have become chargeable on the funds of the Pa- 
triotic Commission, the relative number of Catholics 
and Protestants affects this question little if at all. Let 
both services be clubbed, and the Catholic contingent be 
calculated, then let a fair proportion of the funds be allotted 
for the maintenance and education of the widows and or- 
phans respectively, and we are satisfied. But it is quite idle 
to talk of Catholics frequenting Protestant schools without 
danger to their faith, and such a course is equivalent to a 
denial of aid from the Patriotic Fund for the education of 
Catholic orphans. 

We shall not discuss the policy of the arrangement 
by which a very small number of places are reserved 
for Catholics in the military schools of this empire, 
hor comment upon the immorality which such a regulation 
causes by inducing parents to enter their children as Pro- 
testants, in default of a vacancy in the list of Catholic no- 
minations, and the premium thus offered to misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud. Neither shall we speak of the hardship there- 
iv entailed upon those whose conscientious scruples forbid 
: em to endanger for a temporal advantage the eternal wel- 
ure of their children. These matters not Deing pertinent to 
yd subject, nor arising out of the mis-management of the 
und with which we charge the commissioners, do not pro- 
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perly belong to this investigation, and might tend, by the 
introduction of foreign topics, rather to embarrass than to 
elucidate our argument. But they are useful as shewing 
that educational establishments erected under the auspices, 
and conducted under the supervision of the dominant class, 
are almost invariably made snbservient to that desi 
which has for its object the destruction of the faith of Her 
Majesty's Catholic subjects. 

‘he Archbishop enters fully into the proselytizing ten- 
dencies evinced by the government in India, and refers to 
the character of the military schools there, the facilities 
aflorded, nay the inducements held out, to the tepid and u- 
scrupulous to sacrifice the faith of their children, and the 
obstacles opposed by the authorities in every possible shape 
to the practical observance of the duties of their religion 
in the ease of those who resist their solicitations, and are 
faithful to the obligations which their church imposes. His 
Grace further points out the disabilities under which our 
Catholic soldiers labor, the insufficiency of the accommods- 
tion afforded for their religious exercises, the penalties in- 
flicted for non-atiendance at Protestant worship, &c., and 
quotes largely in support of these statements from evidence 
taken before committees of the House and published in the 
‘« Reports on Indian Territories.” These we shall not advert 
to as they may be considered to belong to the same cate- 
gory as the military schools in this country, and not to 
aliect the case of the Patriotic Commissioners. We shall 
therefore conclude by asking this simple question, were 
there any guarantees afforded in the case of ‘ ‘lhe Indian 
Relief Fund” such as to lead Catholics to believe that their 
feelings would be consulted, their rights preserved and their 
claims fairly admitted and impartially conceded by those 
to whom the administration of that fund was committed! 
It is all nonsense to say that no person considered when 
contributing to the fund whether his money would be 4p- 
plied to the relief of Protestant or Catholie, and that itis 
treason to humanity to suppose that ‘the fund will not he 
honestly distributed. The same might have been said with 
regard to the Patriotic Fund, yet wehave seen how the vast 
sums collected in that ease have been disbursed. What 
security is there for Catholics that the same course may 
not be adopted in the present, as was pursued in the former, 


instance? The Patriotic Commission, embodied bya rey 
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warrant, was found not inaccessible to the influence of 
bigotry and fanaticism, how then can it be supposed that a 
body not having that high public sanction which the other 
possessed, a sanction which should have conferred immunity 
from any just impeachment of its integrity, will be more 
impeccable in its conduct,more faithful to its professions, and 
less liable to be swayed by partialityand prejudice? Every 
safeguard which, humanly speaking,could be afforded against 
any misappropriation of the fund occurring, or any undue 
preference for one party over another, forone sect overanother 
heing evinced by the Commissioners, was provided. A noble 
object was proposed, the relief of the loved companions, the 
dear pledges of those brave heroes who died for their country. 
Princely generosity responded to the appeal of patriotic 
benevolence; noblemen and gentlemen of the highest posi- 
tionwere associated in this splendid work; and to crown all, 
the Queen, with that beautifully feminine feeling of 
compassion for human misery welling in her maternal 
bosom, gave to this body the sanction of her royal name as 
assurance that all her majesty’s subjects victims to those 
unforeseen calamities should equally participate in the pro- 
tection which the national sympathy had afforded. Yet 
notwithstanding these precautions the fell spirit of religious 
intolerance gained access to their councils, presided at their 
discussions, and influenced their decision, to such an extent 
that the exalted purpose for which they were associated 
has been lost sight of in the effort to achieve an unhallowed 
object, illustrious names have been tainted with the breath 
of suspicion, and the prestige hitherto attaching to the 
sacred name of royalty has been materially weakened if 
not wholly destroyed. But the worst result is that the 
abuse of this trust by the Royal Commissioners, has under- 
mined the confidence of Catholics in every similar associa- 
tion. Nevertheless we are called upon, and accused of ‘‘trea- 
son to humanity” if we refuse, to contribute to afund adminis- 
ag oy yi irresponsible body lacking even that security 
aaiadat ie of the Patriotic Fund was found in- 
instant the ropa seta in his senses maintain for one 
Yor'h dite mse trey es a Perc security is to be found 
of Chtliniies | 34 ere eing shewn to the religious feelings 
s, Ina body composed of persons belonging to 
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adverse denominations, deficient in those claims to our con- 
fidence and exempt from that responsibility which a royal 
commission involves, than resides in a body possessing those 
claims and endued with that responsibility. The latter 
disappointed our expectations, beguiled our hopes, violated 
our confidence, and betrayed our trust; will the former be 
less obnoxious to suspicion ? Impossible. Should we then 
be parties toa scheme more dangerous than that against 
which we have been warned, and contribute to the perpetu- 
ation of an evil more pernicious than that against which 
we have protested. Assuredly not. Suppose an unreason- 
ing animal allured bya bait into a snare by which he is 
destroyed. He plainlyfollowed the bent of his nature lead- 
ing him to gratify his appetite ; such an action is natural. 
But suppose a man foreseeing the danger should rush 
into it for a present gratification, there would be a manifest 
disproportion between the nature of man and this action, 
that is it would be unnatural. How? Because by sucha 
course he would act in opposition to that superior inward 
principle, conscience. Apply this to the case before us, 
and it will at once appear that any Catholic who believing 
that the charges brought against the patriotic fund are true, 
knowing that no further security has been afforded in the 
ease Of the Indian fund against the recurrence of those 
efforts at proselytism of which we have complained, in- 
fluenced by adesire to gain the applause and esteem of men, or 
fearing their censure, subscribes to this fund, is guilty of trea- 
son to his faith and a violation of his conscience. 

Briefly tosumup. Wecharge the commissioners and their 
agents with systematic attempts at proselytism by represent- 
ing as false statements they knew at the time to be true, by 
acting upon the declaration of a lunatie, certified to be incom- 
petent to form any judgment upon any matters which might 
be submitted to her opinion, for the purpose of placing the 
children at a Protestant school having the character of a 
proselytising establishment. To sustain this charge we 
lave given the case of Mrs. Kirley, a certified lunatic, 
upon whose declaration, without any other authority in op- 
position to the assertions of Canon Grimley and attdavits 
of Sergeant Kirley’s relations, and the positive knowledge 
of the gentlemen acting here for the Patriotie Fund, the 
children were sent to school at Kilmeague which long ago 
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had obtained an unenviable notoriety. We admit that Mrs. 
Kirley may have been a Protestant, but she conformed de- 
ore her marriage, and went through all the exercises pre- 
scribed by the Catholic church asa preparation for the 
worthy reception of the holy sacrament of matrimony ; her 
children were baptised Catholics, brought up Catholics, and 
entered upon the books of the Grangegorman penitentiary 
as Catholies, being placed as such in charge of the Catholic 
chaplain. 

Next we charge that by a contemptuous inattention to 
the applications of those who desired their children to be 
placed at Catholic schools, they wearied out the patience 
and ‘ sickened the hearts” of the applicants in order to ex- 
tract from their poverty a reluctant consent, which might 
afterwards be paraded as the voluntary expression ofa wish, 
to have the children reared Protestants, unblushingly took 
credit for impartial advice, and brought forward their own 
employés to testify to the ‘‘ truths” contained in their state- 
ments. And generally we charge, that by abusing the power 
with which the public invested them, the Commissioners 
devoted money intended for a specified end to other and 
unworthy objects never contemplated by the contributors ; 
and by enforcing in particular cases a regulation they relaxed 
in others, they defeated the very aim and purpose for which 
they were organized. Witness the case of Mrs. Norris,who,ha- 
ving been harassed by frequent applications,continually disre- 
garded, finding herself unable longer to withstand the pres- 
sure of want, sacrificed her child and shortly afterwards 
died. Mrs. Preston, who received the warning to take 
away her child being under the age of seven, in the hope 
that thereby she might not reclaim her other children, 
through fear of being compelled to keep the youngest at 
home, f ; 

Lastly, we accuse them of allocating large sums out of 
the surplus funds to Protestant institutions, for Protestant 
purposes, not one penny being allotted to Catholie charities 
for the education of Catholic orphans. In support of this we 
ivegiven their own report, behind which they cannot go,and 
rant ripe they must admit. Now, it is due to the 
ideale shicnidn = due to the subscribers, that a searching 
cases: Je — instituted into allthe details of the various 

ses; Jet a// the correspondence be laid before the persons 
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appointed to hold it, (say a comuittee of the House ot 
Commons, composed of Catholies and Protestants in the pro- 
portion of one to three, with power to administer an oath); 
let the witnessess be examined on oath,anda report drawn 
up and published, containing the decision of the committee, 
and the grounds upon which that decision was arrived at. 
Such aninvestigvation wouldno doubt, tendto the elucidation 


— 
‘ 


of that mystery in which the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners have been hitherto enveloped. ‘‘ NOTHING LEss 
WILL SATISFY THE PUBLIC. 


“The Report” has at length appeared. It purports to 
reply to, and refute the charges brought against the ad- 
ministration of the Patriotic Fund, by the Duke of Norfolk 
and Archbishop Cullen. We cannot congratulate the 
Commissioners or their Seeretaries upon the ability with 
which they have executed their task, or the success with 
which this vindication of their proceedings is likely to be 
attended. With the charges brought by the Duke of Nor- 
tolk, we do not and did not profess:to deal ; we must there- 
fore be excused from entering upon them. It is with the 
Archbishop's letter alone, the statements contained in it,and 
tlie manner in which those statements have been answered, 
that we still mean to coucern ourselves. Wedomost sincerely 
regret that this Report should afford sueh a painful con- 
lirmation of the startling accusations which his Grace con- 

ered it his duty to bring forward against this public body. 
liowever gratifying it may be, to know that his Grace is 
ever watchful of the spiritual interests of his flock, and 
ever zealous in guarding the faith of those committed to 
his charge from the insidious attacks of wily and powerful 
enemies, still it is to be deplored that such constant vigilance 

hould be necessary to protect them from the pernicious 
influence ofa body established ostensibly for their advantage. 
The Commissioners, in their Report, have not disproved a 
single one of the Archbishop’s allegations ; they assert that 
‘these charges were immediately answered, and we think, 
refuted, in a memorandum drawn up and subsequently 
made public by our honorary secretary, Captain Fishbourne. 
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They were also emphatically denied by Lord St. Leonards, 
in a letter which appeared in the 7 (mes, of October 7th. 

With regard to the letter of Lord St. Leonards, we leave 
our readers to judge of the ‘* refutation” given in it to the 
Archbishop's statements ; the memorandum, which may 
now be considered part of the Report, contains that puerile 
argument that because a small sum only was contributed 
hy Catholics, therefore they are not entitled to complain, 
if thev be relieved not in proportion to the number of those 
of their religion whose services entitled their widows and 
orphans to receive relief, but in proportion to the amount 
of the subscriptions they have contributed tothe fund We 
repeat what we before stated, that if Ireland contributed 
nothing whatever to the fund, the people of this country 
would be entitled to demand whatever sums were required 
to maintain or educate the widows or orphans of the Irish 
soldiers who fell in the Crimea. ‘ Dr. Cullen” did not 
“insinuate” anything; what he wrote he wrote openly, 
fairly, and above board. The “insinuations” came froim 
the other side: Lord St, Leonards “ insinuated,” and Cap- 
tain Fishbourne, the son of the Carlow ex-Magistrate, 
‘insinuates,” that ‘* Dr. Cullen” stated, with regard to the 
final allocation, ‘“ that the money thus applied was that of 
Roman Catholics,” meaning thereby, that the particular 
subscription of the Roman Catholic body was separated 
from the rest of the fund, and distinctly applied to Protes- 
tant institutions. This is mere folly, and could result only 
from the hereditary antipathy which the gallant secretary 
feels towards Roman Catholic priests in general, and towards 
“ Dr. Cullen” in particular ; for it exhibits “ Dr. Cullen” in 
the light of a little child who will insist on having his own 
toy, and nobody else’s will satisfy him. We don’t object to 
the allotment of Catholic money to Protestant institutions, 
if, in return, Protestant money be given to Catholic insti- 
tutions. But what “ Dr. Cullen” complained of was, that 
while no money was allotted to our institutions, large sums 
were allotted for the erection and endowment of Protestant 
Institutions, out of that fund to which Catholics had con- 
tributed, To this it is replied in the Report that these 
lmsututions are open to all denominations: on the same 
principle as the Union schools, (which are avowedly pros- 
eyuzing), and that no institution existed in connexion 
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with the Military profession for the exclusive reception of 
Roman Catholic children. So are the Townsend-street 
School, the Coombe Ragged School, and many others of 
the same class, open to all denominations, but it does not 
therefore follow,that they are adapted to afford the means of 
religious instruction to the RomanCatholics, There are many 
schools established on the same principle as the Union 
schools in England, existing in Dublin and other towns of 
Ireland, the heads of which would seize with avidity upon 
any opportunity of gaining possession of a Catholic child, 
and so far from requiring an endowment, would willingly 
pay a capitation tax on every child thus given up to them ; 
but these schools could hardly be called open to Catholic 
children, for their aim and object is to eradicate, from the 
minds of their pupils, every trace of ‘‘ Romanism.” The 
result of these mixed schools will be, that the Catholics will, 
in the first place, be admitted only in a certain proportion, 
founded on Captain Fishbourne’s estimate of the relative 
numbers of Catholics and Protestants in the Army and 
Navy ; next, that being established in conformity with the 
precedent afforded by the Union schools, erected under the 
7and 8 Vie. ec, 101, the Catholic children will be exposed to 
every annoyance that can legally be given to them. They 
will not be ‘ od/iged” to attend Protestant worship or 
listen to Protestant teaching; that would be contrary to 
‘‘thescrupulousrespeet which the commissioners feel ought, 
on every account, to be paid to differences of religious belief ;” 
but the parson will consider that he was put there for all, 
and that as the children form one community, his right to 
speak to all without distinetion must not be questioned ; 
and that any separation of the children would be very in- 
jurious, as tending to make the other children have doubts 
about religion, seeing the difference of teaching. There 
will be Protestant prayers every morning, but there will be 
no one to collect the poor Catholics together for the purpose 
of performing their morning devotions. If Mass be allowed 
to be celebrated at all, it will be permitted only at such an 
hour as to render it almost impossible for the poor little 
children ever to approach the Holy Communion, as only 
they can do it—fasting. The refectory must be attended 
without partaking of food; games must be played without 
any mental distraction, and the every-day business gone 
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through by the Catholic pupils, whilst keeping their minds 
fixed upon the great duty they are about to discharge, and 
their attention wrapt in the contemplation of the power and 
roodness of that Divine Visitor they are about to receive. 
The class books will be composed by some person whose 
object it is to misrepresent every thing Catholic, and who, 
if he had the will has not the intellectual capacity to rise 
above the influence of prejudice. History, that most 
powerful engine for good or evil, will be distorted ; wrong 
constructions will beput upon the acts of Catholic sovereigns, 
and every thing that human ingenuity can devise will be 
resorted to for the purpose of alienating the minds of these 
youths from the faith in which they had been born. There 
will be no Catholic teachers to instruct the Catholic 
children in the duties of their religion. A particular 
day and the most inconvenient hours in that day, 
will be appointed for the Catholic priest to visit and instruct 
the Catholic children. Most probably it will be a day on 
which, according to the regulations of the school, the child- 
ren will be allowed some extra recreation and amusement, 
and thus the poor little papists, in addition to the taunts of 
their schoolfellows, will find their little amusement dimin- 
ished, because they happen to have been born in the Romish 
persuasion. These restraints may appear trifling to grown 
men, (though they chafe at less), but to the child they are 
most dreadful. Now just imagine ; a fine March day, the 
sun shining brilliantly through the frosty air, it is a half 
holiday, a day for pleasure, the spirits of the pupils, bub- 
bling up from their youthful hearts, are overflowing in the 
anticipation of the pleasure they will derive from the pro- 
mised visit to some romantic ruin or historic monument to 
which they are to be brought on a walk. Meanwhile, 
until the time for departure comes, every sort of game 
18 going forward, and the merry laugh of the school-boy 
echoes gaily through the play-ground. But who are these 
sitting in a comfortless room, the gloomy aspect of which 
presents a sad contrast with the merry sunshine with- 
. Downeast and listless they receive the admonition of 
: er instructor; ever and anon the joyous shout of their 
Cmpanions recalls the scene of pleasure from which they 
are excluded,or the silence which reigns around proclaims 
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the departure of their school-fellows on the excursion they 
are forbidden to join. What grave offence have they com- 
mitted, which necessitates such a severe punishment, and 
who is this man who tries to fix the wandering attention of 
the poor fellows upon the subject on which he is speaking 
to them? They have committed no offence, except that 
they are Catholics ; that man is a priest, permitted by the 
euardians to visit the members of his persuasion once a 
week, during recreation hours, and only once a week, and 
only during recreation hours. Is it in human nature to 
look forward to a recurrence of such visits, under such 
circumstances, with pleasure; or would not a young boy 
or girl prefer to abandon every prospect of happiness in a 
far distant, and to them, an incomprehensible future, 
than endure the wretchedness and misery of this most 
painful and degrading segregation ? 

What a frame of mind to receive religious instruction. 
Is not every recurrence of such a visit from the priest, an- 
ticipated with melancholy forbodings. How long do the 
commissioners suppose a child could withstand such 
cruelty. We believe in our conscience, that nothing short 
of the particular interposition of Providence, and the spe- 
cial operation of Grace, would preserve the religion of that 
child for one year. Is this a fancy sketch? It is not.* 
Even in respectable Protestant schools, frequent quarrels, 





* To show that we have not exaggerated in our supposition of what 
will be, we give an account of whatis. In a letter on the Union 
Schools of England, we find the following statement with regard to 
the instruction of Catholic children. “ The decision of the board upon 
this point, was given me by the superintendent. It was that I might 
see the children from half-past two to four o’Clock on Saturdays, and 
only then. It wasin vain that I represented that hour as most in- 
convenient. ‘The Board have refused to alter it. It must be obser- 
ved that Saturday is the half holiday, and the children, I was told, 
are accustomed often to walk out on that day. One lesson a week, 
and that rendered obvoxious, by being taken out of their play time, and 
fixed for an hour when the priest might often be prevented of coming, 
is what the board considers a sufticient allowance of (athdlic instrue- 
tion for Catholic children, and is all the opportunity we as yet have 
of counteracting the overwhelming influence of Protestantism, by 
which they are surrounded.” This is the model upon which the 
rules of the school that is to be “a visible and permanent memorial 
of national generosity,” is to be formed. 
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terminating in boxing matches, arise out of religious dis- 
putes ; and as to the effect of the regulation with regard 
to religious teaching, as acted upon in the district schools, 
it is found most efficacious in up-rooting all inclination to 
continue the profession of a religion entailing such hardships. 
We do not hesitate to assert, that, had the most inveter- 
ate opponent of the Commissioners, ransacked their whole 
conduct, eriticised with hostile minuteness every detail of 
their management, he could not have produced a more 
damming proof of their prosely tising tendencies, & more 
perfect justitication of ‘* Dr. Cullen’s” charges, than the 
Commissioners themselves furnish in their admitted alloca- 
tion of a large sum of money towards the erection of an in- 
stitution, the rules of which should be based on the same 
principal, as that by which district schools are regulated. 

As our space is limited, and our time short, we cannot 
analyze with all the accuracy we could desire, the various 
portions of the report. We shall therefore turn to the cases 
of Mrs. Kirley, and Mrs. Norris. And first of Mrs. Kirley. 
Appendix 25 of the Report, is a letter from Major Harris, 
to Captain Fishbourne at the head of which is the following. 
“Margaret Jane, 10 years old, and Alice 6 years old, 
children of Margaret Kirley. No. 426, at 8s. 6d., who ts 
insane, Protestant, 17th March, 1857. 

We must be particular about dates. On the 17th March, 
L857, Major liarris writes of Mrs. Kirley as a ‘ Pro- 
testant.” On the 25th March, 1857, she is committed to 
Grange Gorman Penitentiary, and entered as a Roman 
Catholic. She remained there until September of the same 
year. The Major it would seem was not quite satisfied at 
having acted so summarily, and called at the Penitentiary 
sometime in March,we cannot fix the date more exactly,than 
by referring to the medical certificate of Dr. Banon, written 
at the desire of Major Harris, intimated to the Governor 
on the occasion of his interview with him, which is dated 
~nd April, 1857, to ascertain the religion of the children 
of the woman Kirley,” whom he had described on the 17th 
a as Protestant. ‘The Governor shewed him the entries 
her various committals; and there she and her children 
were set down ‘* Roman Catholic.” In the face of this fact 
the Major wrote to Canon Grimley, on the 20th April, 


és Syn Son : 3 Spe 
It does not appear that the children of Sergeant Kirley, 
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were ever at any time brought up by their parents in thie 
Roman Catholic faith.” Perhaps there is some quibble 
about ‘by their parents.” If so, we can only say, that 
should the commissioners think to ride off on special plead- 
ing technicalities, they will find themselves sadly mistaken, 
and will contribute more than any accusations, however 
derogatory, “‘to undermine confidence in the integrity of 
public bodies.” So much for that. Nowobserve Alice is 
not seven years old. According to the Report many Pro- 
testant children have been refused presentation to Protest- 
ant schools, in conseqnence of not having attained their 
seventh year. We know that many Catholics have been 
refused, when desirous of placing their children at schools 
of their own persuasion on the same ground. But happy 
Alice must not be lost. Arthur Preston is waiting for her, 
and she with the others is packed off to Sallins, on (mark 
another date,) the 3ls¢ March, 1857. 

Strange coincidence ;—The Major goes to the Peniten- 
tiary, say on the 28th; it is not material so long as it is 
clear he went before the Slst; we cannot suspect him of 
going on the Ist April—* Fool’s day ”—and the certificate 
is dated 2nd April, so we may fairly assumehe went before 
the dist, learned the religion of the mother and children, 
and then sends the children off to Kilmeague Colony. 
This is acting in accordance with the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

This explains the delay in answering Canon Grimley’s 
first letter, which at the time appeared so extraordinary. 
On the 28th March Captain Fishbourne wrote in reference 
to Canon Grimley’s letter. Major Harris sent no reply 
until the 20th April. Why did not Major Harris forward 
to Canon Grimley the letter, or an extract from the letter, 
of Captain Fishbourne which appears a very fair one, and 
not take upon himself to act with so much discourtesy 
towards the priest, as flatly to contradict him, and that too, 
when Major Harris was in possession of the knowledge 
that Mrs. Kirley and her children had been always descri- 
bed in the books of the Penitentiary as “ Roman Catholic,” 
and even on the last occasion when confined on the 25th 
Mareh, she was described as ‘Roman Catholic.” The 
indefiniteness of Mr. Synnot’s “early in the Summer of 
this year,’ left us in doubt as to whether Major Harris was 
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acquainted with the religion of the Kirleys previous to 
his writing that letter to Canon Grimley ; and actuated 
by the desire of not imputing any impropriety to those 
in public positions unless we have good grounds for susp1- 
cion, we have treated the subject in the body of the paper 
as though the Major had been ignorant of it. Now, how- 
ever, we leave it to our readers to characterise the state- 
ment in the letter of 2Uth April, 1857. On the 17th 
March Major Harris describes Mrs. Kirley as ‘‘ ¢vsane,” 
and “‘ Protestant,” in italies. On the 25th she is registered 
Roman Catholic in the Penitentiary, March 20rd. Mr. 
Preston agrees to take the children. March 25th, Canon 
Grimley writes protesting against their being proselytized. 
Between that date and the 2nd April Major Harris visits 
the Penitentiary, traces the committals, finds Mrs. Kirly 
and her children entered as Roman Catholics, sends them 
on the 3lst March to a Protestant school, and on the 20th 
April writes that letter to Canon Grimley, which appears 
quite at variance with fact. So far as to dates, we think 
we have shewn that due regard has not been had towards 
the religion of these children. 

The Commissioners make a great fuss about Mrs. Kirley’s 
having been once a Protestant. Mr. Kingston, Vicar of 
St. James, writes to Lord St. Leonards, that the widow 
Kirley said ‘ she is, and always has been a Protestant, 
and never professed herself a Roman Catholic.” This is 
in direct contradiction to Mrs.Colvins’s statement as reported 
by Major Harris, viz.:—“That Margeret Kirley was 
brought up a Protestant, but as it is contrary to custom to 
marry two persons of different religion she changed for the 
purpose of the ceremony.” Mary Anne Mills certifies to 
the efieet, that between 1837 and 1840 Mrs. Kirley, then 
re M‘Cormick, was a Protestant. ‘The Rev. Hugh 
; nee is also brought forward, and with wonderful eg'0- 

u certifies to the correctness of an extract made by him- 
- out of a book which he admits is in his own possession. 
Pr dine testimony may have with those whose 
eo — = igs OY prejudice, can easily be esti- 
jor ‘aie act, notwithstanding, is doubtful ; how- 
cas pK ing that she had been a Protestant, her 
ae at — she changed her religion. The sin- 

; tat Conversion it is not for us to question, 
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that is between herself and God, who alone ‘sees the 
hearts of men :” we can judge only by appearances, and 
certainly judging by appe arances—attendance at Mass, 
frequentation of the Sacraments of Penance and the Euchar- 
ist, &e.—she was a Catholic. Mr. Kingston further states on 
the authority, he says of Mrs. Kirley, that, being taken up by 
a constable‘on the charge of being under the influence ot 
liquor, ‘‘she and her children were committed to Grauge- 
worman Penitentiary, &e.” The shortest term of imprison- 
ment given on the return is seven days, an unusually long 
confinement for a woman who was only drunk. Again, 
‘be it observed, it was not pecuniary distress which caused 
her to be committed to prison, &e.” Yet the same return 
shews that between the Ist January and 3Ist December, 
1856, she was committed twelve times for begging. ‘ When 
taken to Mass she knelt down with her back to the altar.” 
We were not before aware that when Protestants knelt it was 
their custom to turn their backs on the ‘* Communion 
table.” Llowever, the statement is false. We refer to these 
statements merely for the purpose of drawing attention to 
them as clearly manifesting a mind diseased. 

Now for Mrs. Norris. Parson Hare (having some con- 
nexion with the “ Irish Chureh Missions to Roman Catho- 
lics,’) writes under date 12th July, 1856-7. (What may 
be the meaning of 56-7 we don’t know jJ—«T, some time 
ago, placed two orphan children of Crimean Soldiers, Mary 
Norris, and Agnes Arnott, under the eare of the guardians 
of the Orphan Llome, Richmond-street, Portobello, &e.” 
By whose authority? Captain Fishbourne stated in his 
memorandum, that no parson was employed by the Com- 
missioners to distribute relief to individuals who had claims 
on the Patriotic Fund; yet here we have a parson, aye, 
worse than a parson, a professed ** Souper,’ , one of the 
7 ads of the ‘* Irish Chureh Missions Society” (to which 

Captain Fishbourne is a subscriber) employed by the 
Commissioners to place children of Crimean soldiers, of 
Whom one at all events was a Catholic, in a Protestant 

school at the expense of the fund. This Society of * Irish 
(hureh Missions” is founded for the purpose of insulting 
and annoying the Catholies of Ireland. As a proot of this 
we subjoin one of te n reasons why Christians should sup- 
port this Society: ‘* Because the doctrines of the Chureh of 
Rome being anti-scriptural and idolatrous, Roman Catholics 
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are perishing for lack of knowledge.” Now this “ Souper” 
mav be, in Fishbourne’s estimation, a very proper person 
to consult the religious feelings and provide for the religious 
wants of the “ idolatrous” papists, but we do hope that there 
will be found very few outside this family party of the 
same opinion. | 

It is caleulated to excite considerable suspicion, when we 
see such a lot of those Souper parsons hanging about the 
fund. It argues badly for the impartial administration of 
the fund. 

The children were placed in this school which is Protes- 
tant. On the lst August Mrs. Norris forwarded a memo- 
rial attested by Canon Grimley, requesting her children to be 
sent to St. Clare’s, Harold’s Cross. Dates again. On the 
4th November Mr. Ball drew attention to the fact that no 
answer had been sent to her application. On the 5th 
November, (Guy Fawkes day,) Captain Fishbourne sent 
an answer to Mr. Ball stating, ‘‘ Your note did not pass 
unnoticed. The memorial was sent to Mrs. Norris.” For 
what purpose? A memorial is forwarded to a public body, 
and the secretary sends it back to the memorialist without 
note or comment. But it was not sent to Mrs. Norris, it 
was sent to Mr. Hare, who had it up to the 2th of 
Beptember, when he returned it to Mr Fishbourne. Why 
is not the letter of Captain Fishbourne to Mr. Hare 
which accompanied the memorial published? Perhaps 
ut might disclose some unpleasant secrets. The material 
part of it is seen from Hare’s—‘‘ In compliance with 
your wishes I have seen Mrs. Norris on the subject of 
yout last communication.” Now what right had Fish- 
ane to communicate with this Hare at all, on the subject 
.- = ages and what right had he to ask 
she forwarded nig witicats 5 bi pmepaetie explanation of why 
todas a “al, a sg and to endeavour to induce her 
pr Z ; a 0 the substance of it? We must 
mixed up with ‘ ie to see 80 many of these Missionaries 
gg en 6 Oe Hare, M‘Carthy, 
iene. ‘sworn to overturn the Catholic. religion in 
titiehine +. acung on the part of the public in a matter 

ing the interests of Catholics, bears on the face of it 
Very suspicious appearance. The public has : : | t to the 
production of pit, arance, Lhe public has a right to the 
18, ry letter that passed between the parties 
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concerned in these proceedings ; in the absence of any 
material one we have a right to stigmatise the report as a 
garbled report, and we do so stigmatise it. It is most un- 
fair in a document purporting to be a vindication, to keep 
back any evidence which may tend to the condemnation of 
the parties concerned. It is not astonishing that Mr. Ball 
refused to sign it. He would not lend himself to sucha 
nasty tricky proceeding. On the dth November a reply is 
sent to Mrs. Norris. From August to November—three 
months—the child being all this time in Miss Shepherd’s 
care. 13th November Mrs. Norris again applies having 
her signature certified by an Alderman of the city. On 
the 20th November she gets an answer referring her to 
Major Ormsby. Why could not Hare still have the 
management of this neat little case ? 

December 16th she applied personally to Ormsby, to 
have her child sent to Baggot-street. December 19th Cap- 
tain Fishbourne writes, ‘‘ Two petitions have been received 
at this office on behalf of Mrs. Norris to place her daugh- 
ter with the nuns of St. Clare’s Orphanage, Harold's Cross ; 
and a third to have her placed with Miss Shepherd, &c.” 
Where is that third petition ?—Why is it not produced? 
Really we fear that the Commissioners have very little 
regard for their reputation when they append their names 
to such an incomplete and unsatisfactory report. We do 
not wish to indulge in any strong language ; but it appears 
to us that such a vindication (?) tends rather to excite, than 
allay suspicion. But to return. December 19th Captain 
Fishbourne wrote ; and on the 22xd December Mrs. Norris 
was put on HALF ALLOwanck!!! There is a letter 


without a date from Captain Mansfield, which is as fol- 
lows :— 


‘“ My dear Sir, 


A woman, a widow of a man of the name of Norris, of 
the 90th Regiment, has contracted a marriage with a man 
in my company, by name Hoolihan, which marriage is 
null, owing to the man having being previously married, 
(was he prosecuted tor bigamy?) At her second marriage 
she lost her pension from the Patriotie Fund. Now that 
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he finds her marriage to be invalid, she is anxious to re- 
peat her position on the pension list of the Patriotic Fund. 


Faithfully yours, 
C. K. MANSFIELD, 


Captain 33rd Regiment, 
Dublin.” 


No address. No date. We should like to see the date. 
We may presume, however, that it was before she was put 
on half’ allowance, as the Captain says ‘she /os¢ her pen- 
sion.” Could it be possible that this half allowance had 
anything to do with the petition of the 10th January, 1807, 
requesting admission for her child to the ‘London In- 
fant Home?” January 30th, another petition to the same 
effect, was forwarded by Major Ormsby to Captain Fish- 
bourne, and on the 2nd February, a letter came from Cap- 
tain Fishbourne, couched in the following terms :— 


London, &e. 
2nd February, 1857. 
“Sir, 

In compliance with Mrs. Norris’s request, her daughter 
will be placed in the Soldiers’ Infant Home at Hampstead. 
Will you have the goodness to pay the mother and child’s 
expenses to this office, and also the expense of Mrs Norris 
in returning to Dublin. 


I have the honour, &c. &c., 
E. GARDINER FISHBOURNE. 
Major Ormsby, 


District Staff Office, Dublin.” 


No necessity for “‘ presentation forms.” Everything is 
now smooth. 


‘ Facilis, decensus Averni.” 


Landed at last. A hard struggle, well and skilfully 
played, Captain. Oh, what rapture fills your breast. We 
wish you joy, but for all that, we would not like to be 
2 your place. Mrs. Norris died, and so the matter ends. 

he letters of M ajor Ormsby to the Archbishop, are em- 
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bodied in the Report, but the letter of the Archbishop. to 
Major Ormsby; « lated | st January, 1808, is omitted. With 
reference to the observation mi ale by the Commissioners, 
that “* Dr. Cullen,” produced ouly two eases to sustain his 


charges, we must say that it was not from a want ot 


instances of proselytism, which are alas too numerous, but 
through a wish not to cumber his pages with the ‘ old old 
story.’ Should the Commissioners desire it, we have no 
doubt His Grace will give them more examples than they 
would wish to have known. We have only now to say, that 
the Report is most satisfactory, affording as it does ‘‘ contir- 
mation strong” of the chargres brought by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Cullen against the Patriotie Commission, and prov- 
ing be yond que stion the nee essity there existed for obtain- 
ing in regard to the ‘Indian Relief Fund,” some further 
assurance of impartial distribution, than that which had 
been already found insufficient. We regret we were not 
able to enter more minutely into the Report : but as far as 
we went, we have proved that even taking their own one- 
sided and partial statement, the accusations of the Arch- 
bishop have been fully soursbowehel It is to be hoped 
that on an early day, the reasons whieh induced Mr, [all 
to refrain from signing the Report, will be made public. 
It is somewhat striking, that of the two Catholies on the 
Commission one withheld his name, and that of two 
lrishmen one refused to sign. 





In the first page of our paper we have attributed to the 
‘Sepoys, outrages which we then believed to have taken 
place. Information which we have since received, unfortu- 
wei too late for insertion in its proper place, has induced 
us to modify our opinion considerably,and to regard the re- 
ports of these atrocities as somewhat exagger ated, 












































Arr. V.—THE SCOTCH HISTORIAN. 


History of Europe, from the falt of Napoleon in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon im 1852, by Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart. D.C.L. vol. VIL. William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1898. 


A very strange opinion respecting the merits of historio- 
oraphers generally has been attributed to Dr. Johnson, by his 
friend and biographer, Bozzy. The doctor is said to have 
held, that writers of history are nothing better than mere re- 
tailers of facts and events occurring on the surface of the 
earth during a certain number of years, and that their only 
merit consisted in making a good compilation. Another 
opinion of the great lexicographer was of a somewhat similar 
character ; that if the names of all persons of the two sexes in 
the kingdom were thrown into two separate hats, and drawn 
ont in couples to be mated, the matches so made would 
prove as happy as any that are made in the usual way, with 
all the care of parents, or dictated by the impulses of affection. 
In fact Dr. Johnson did not believe either in those marriages, 
which are said to be made in heaven, nor in that strange ani- 
mal a philosophical historian. If he had lived to the present 
day it is very hard to conceive, what value he would have set 
upon the labours of Lord Macaulay or Sir Archibald Alison, 
the characteristics of whose works are so diametrically opposed 
In point of matter and composition, the one crammed with 
acts, the other with logic. 

It must be admitted, however, that the great lexicographer’s 
opinion in this matter is somewhat extravagant, and at. vari- 
ance with his usual sagacious views. A writer of history 
should not only properly arrange his events, not merely in 
chronological order, but also according to their natural con- 
nection, otherwise his work will be garbled, split up into frag 
ments of a heterogeneous nature, without consecutiveness upon 
the face of it. He must shew by a concise and clear chain of 
reasoning, how certain events followed from particular causes, 
or produced certain effects, so that the future generations of 
the human race way profit by the often too dear bought ex- 
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perience of those who went before them. Herein resides thie 
14. 
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ereatest sagacity of the good historian, herein he shews his 
kno WiC F lve ot Human po 1c y, art dd apphes the priuciples of pil 
osophy to the actions of nations, in order to instruct lis fellow- 
mel But all men are not of the same studious habit, nor 
equi ally inclined to investigate the dry course of events during 

a series of years, and 1 ‘ order to draw them on to a pe an He 
pages, wht ch may lead to their enlightenment, it is necessary 
that a certain amount of interesting incident should be clothed 
in harmony of language. ‘To do all these things well without 
too greata crowding, of facts, too tedious an arr: \y of arguinent, 

‘too florid a description of trifling events foreign to the anh 
j sect, inust require a mind well educated in the science of rea- 
son, a judgment capable of discriminating the sent and the 
useful in the events of successive years, aud a power of ex- 
pression 1 writing equal to the deeds he has to pourtray. 
Let us see how Alison has tullilled these conditions. 

The volume before us is replete with some of the most im- 
portant events which have oecurred in these countries, and in 
Hrance since the battle of Waterloo. It relates the Temper- 
ance movement and Repeal agitation in lreland—the passing 
of the Bank Charter Act by Sir Robert Peel in 1844—the 
Railway Mania—the Anti-Corn Law agitation, aa the esta- 
blishment of free-trade—the Irish famine of 1846-7—the 
Chartist movement, and the attempt at Rebellion in Lreland 
during 1848. The occurrences in France and on the continent 
comprising 

ae ions in that country for mans 

years, and the att Nps OL bi Government for their suppression 
~the revolt of Abd i Kader If Algeria—thi c eclebrated ques- 
tion of the aati Inarriages—the Accession of Pius [X., 
and the revo lution 1 Rome—and the final catastrophe endig 
1 the expulsion of 1 wis Philippe from the soil of France. 
uch are the multifarious subjects w lich swell the pages ot 


during the saine penod are no less Interesting, 
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consideration of those which have a more especial interest or 

relntion to our own country and neonple 
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affairs at this side of the channel ; at all events he hazards the 
most unfounded hypothesis respecting their causes and effects. 
He dedicates to the ‘l'emperance movement, and Repeal agita- 
tion, which fermented in this island during six years, and well 
nigh threatened to provoke rebellion, just twelve pages of his 
verbose letter-press, without giving any intelligible account of 
its progress or development. According to his first surmise 
the Temperance movement was veiled under the guise of 
hilanthropy,” in order “ to divert the funds hitherto wasted 
in the public-house, into the coffers of the Repeal Association.” 
Has the most fertile brain of the greatest enemy of O’Conncell, 
even the Zmes’ Commissioner himself, ever invented such an 
absurd origin for the apostolic labours of Father Mathew ¢ 
It is very true that the liberator made use of the spread of 
Teetotalism, to induce the lower orders to contribute their 
mite to the support of the Repeal question, and even on one 
occasion stated that “ ‘l'eetotalism was the sublimest effluence 
of human reason,” and that if he were going into battle, he 
should wish to be surrounded by the followers of the Apostle 
of Temperance, but a more absurd invention could not be 
foisted on posterity as fact, if Sir Archibald wishes to go down 
to future ages as a truthtelling historian, than that Daniel 
O’Connell had anything to do with the origin of the Temper- 
ance movement. It was all due to the untiring labours, the 
patient self-sacrifice of that man, whom Alison calls ‘¢a monk 
of ardent disposition, nervous eloquence, and enthusiastic phil- 
anthropy.” Here also is the narrator at fault; the spirit of 
the priest was meck, his language calm and persuasive, and 
lrishmen should never forget that he immolated himself for 
his fellow-countrymen, the pension which he received from 
Government being scarcely sufficient to keep alive the policies 
on his life to secure debts incurred in carrying out his mission 

of benevolence. ' 

Another strange passage In this account now meets the eye. 
It runs thus: “it has been often remarked, that whenever tie 
people give over Jighting at fairs in Ireland, you may be sure 
‘hat some serious outbreak is in contemplation, and govern- 
ment will do well to stand on their guard.” In other words, 
— a people are most Gncerty and well-behaved, Her 
Wile thane « it dread a rebellion, and send over an over- 

g force of military. Oh! wisest of writers on human 
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affairs. how marvellous are the intricacies of thy reasoniug, 
and low inscrutable the deductions of thy fertile imagination ! 
Is it not evident to any person of common sense, that fac tion, 
or as it would be ealled in Scotland, Clanship, Was the sole 
cause of these tial disturbances, which had no connection 
whatever with politic: al affairs. At this present moment when 
all this antagonism has died out, and no sueh faction quarrels 
are recorded, we enjoy the most benign tranquillity, and ab- 
sence of all plottings of treason or insurrection. 

Before the Re pe al agitation commenced in earnest in 1541, 
serious crime had rapidly diminished to a great extent owmg 
to the spread of te mperance, an id to the pevapertite state of the 
country. O'Connell laid his plans wisely for a great ni onal 
effort, which would combine to vether and interest ne: arly all 
liekiae in the community, and pre oduce a pressure On the 
PovVernme lit, whicl i} CO uli scarce ly be resisted, Many doubt t 
at the present di iy, iether he ever hoped himself to see the ful- 
filment of lis demands, but whether he did or not, his Catholic 
fellow-subjects laboured under so many disabilities, and were 
stil so little raised from the state of oppression, in which they 
had been so long retained, that many advantages migut be 
gained by their standing together manfully, even for such a 
hopeless object as the abrogation of the Act of Union. tle 
nulitly saw also, that the Whigs, not the Tories, were tlie party 
to keep in power, as the most likely to favour lis design ; 
they were not strong in their influence among the landed 1 
terest of England, their principles pointed too much pede’ 
Reform, towards giving power to the middling classes ;_ tliey 
needed to conerliate the body of the people, the Catholies ot 
lreland, for support. So when in May, 1841, their hold on 
the res of power was slackened, and it became evident that 
Sir Robert Pee! should come in at the head of the conserva- 
Ives, meelings were held in every parish in Ireland, to petition 
the Queen, ‘f not to receive into her confide nice the bitter and 
malign lant enemies o { her i althful | Trish pe ep lew” W hat a cole 
trast to the conduct of th ie pri sts and ind pet udent op ) yosiliou- 
ists of the present Gay, W lio at in the Tor Y i indidates to tue 
exclusion of every person of hberal views in polities. 

Lhen came the n Oliscer meetings, to which the farmers and 
peasants headed by their pastors, with colours flying, often 
preceded by smail baile of music, might be seen wendin 
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their way in tens, twentys, and fifties of thousands across the 
country in obedience to the cail of the master spirit. The 
hill of Kilnoe in Clare, and Ardsullas, saw the first of these 
assemblages, which speedily grew to such dimensions as to 
threaten “the continuance of British rnle within the Island. 
The priests gave in their adhesion, 104 in one diocese, one 
only excepted, having joined the movement. But the govern- 
ment were not yet intimidated, their organ, the Standard, an- 
nounced, “that it was not intended to take any notice of the 
nonsense going on in Ireland, but that any attempt ata breach 
of the law would be put down with a high hand.’ O’Connell 
aecepted now the Lord Mayoralty of Dublin, and made use of 
that office to turther his views. He found that the Tory 
interest had an exclusive hold upon the representation of 
Dublin city, on account of the corruption and venality of the 
eveater number of the freemen, a large portion of whom were, 
and still are, base, worthless, impoverished wretches, trafficking 
their votes to the highest bidder. Ie endeavoured to extend 
the freedom of the city to many of his fellow Catholics, who 
had been excluded from their rights by the bigotry of former 
chief magistrates, but his efforts were futile, and the represent- 
ation of the chief city is still disgraced by the abject state of a 
portion of the constituency. 

During the year 1842, the ardour of the Repealers was 
somewhat abated ; the previous harvest had been scanty, labour 
Was scarce, agrarian outrages and riots occurred in various 
parts of the country, owing to the dearth among the peasantry ; 
but at the commencement of 1843, O’Connell revived the 
spirit of agitation, by declaring, that the coming season should 
be the Repeal year. March saw the enormous meeting at 
rim, May that of Mallingar, at each of which not less than 
100,000 persons were present. The Catholic bishops formally 
declared themselves Repealers, and defied the ministers of Eng- 
land to put down the movement. So far all had gone on ac- 
Ske gy Fo organization of the Repeal Association was 
that it pee 9 Akiba widely Tren throughout (he country, 
Bethel dc ‘i ae that the executive should 
liaad.. Sin IK “i i ee = government began to get 
Troe a meyer ug en, the chancellor of Ireland, in the 
aR ci satis superseded Lord French and several 

agistrates, who had taken part in Repeal meetings. 
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We have had a parallel case in this last year in_ the plain 
dealing of Chancellor Brady with the Orange magistrates of 
the north, after the riots of Belfast. 

This measure only produced increased irritation among the 
people. On the 15th August, the hill of Tara, sacred im Irish 
history, was covered bya vast encampment, which sent forth 
multitudes by some estimated at nearly half-a-million of persons, 
In the exultation of his heart, at the sight of Ins mymad sup- 
porters, O’Connell promised his hearers, that they should see 
a Parliament in College Green within the next twelve months, 
[t cannot be conceived why a man of such sagacity and stretch 
of foresight could have made such a rash pledge to the Irish 
people, unless he had in contemplation some more sudden 
step for obtaining his avowed object, unless in fact he meditated 
language and demeanour on this 


ae O7 


an insurrection. Ilis open 
occasion misled many of his adherents; he himself was carried 
away by his enthusiasm; his acts and language, which had 
been hitherto kept within the bounds of strict prudence, be- 

| him into extravagancies, which he could never retract, 


traved 

and he fell into the snare, which put him within the power of 
the English government. His partizans spoke openly of their 
“ Repeal cavalry,” marching and ‘¢countermarching,” and made 
use of other terms, which were eagerly caught at by their 
enemies. The climax of the agitation was reached, and the 
executive made preparations to put a stop to any further in- 
timidation. An act was passed through Parliament on_ the 


~Znd of the same month, requiring the registration of arms, 
and the Duke of Wellington, as Commander-in-Chief, eon- 
centrated lis troops, aud prepared the barracks throughout the 
country in the event of an outbreak. 

The erisis had at length arrived ; O’Connell announced in 
the Repeal Association that he would hold a meeting at Clon- 
tarf to petition the Queen for a re-establishment of the Lrish 
Parliament, and invited the citizens of Dubliy to attend. The 
Sth of October was the day appointed for the demonstration ; 
the loyal Protestants of Dublin took fright at the proximity of 
such an assemblage, and began secretly to collect means of 
defence in case of an attack. The metropolis was raised to a 
state of commotion, agitation was painted in every face, some 
rejoicing in the prospect of a serious conflict, others dreading 
the effects of popular fury. Suddenly on the day before the 
appointed gathering, a proclamation is issued by the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, prohibiting the collection of any large body of persons 
at the place designed, warning all well-disposed persons to 
remain away,and directing a body of troops to enforce the order, 
O'Connell yielded, the Repeal Association sent out its emissarles 
to countermand the arrangements for the meeting, and when 
the hour arrived, the ground was kept by 6,000 men under 
arms, and a few dispersed groups of idlers, among whom Tom 
Steele, the ‘‘ Head Puacificator,” moved about, waving a green 
bough, as an olive branch, and motioning the people to proceed 
quietly to their homes. | 

A great deal of obloquy has been cast upon the Liberator for 
not persevering in his attempt to hold the monster meeung 
at Clontarf. It has been said, even by many of lis own party, 
aticularly those who afterwards formed the section called the 
“Young Lrelauders,” that he had worked up the people toa pitch 
of excitement, in which they were ready to dare anything which 
he might have the resolution to propose, and that it was fully 
expected that he should have led them to decided revolt, if the 
government persisted in ignoring their claims. They accuse 
him of want of firmness and constancy in the hour of trial, 
when the whole population were at hand to back him in any 
decided course. A moment’s consideration will enable us to 
perceive, that the expectation of any such co-operation was 
altogether illusory, and that any attempt at insurrection would 
have been immediately crushed with an overwhelming force. 
The peasantry through the country were not organized, or did 
not hold arms in their hands, with which they could hope to 
struggle successfully against the soldiery; the mob, which 
should have assembled at Clontarf, would have been completely 
defenceless, and in any attempt at rising must have been 
slaughtered mercilessly. The Priests throughout the country, 
though ready to head their flocks on their way to monster assem- 
blages, would have shrunk back from the responsibility in the 
hour of peril, and withheld the aid which they had given reason to 
expect. O’Connell’s plans were deeper laid; he foresaw that 
the executive having gone so far as the issuing of the procla- 
mation, should go farther and prosecute himself and some of 
his associates ; he calculated tuo much on the unanimous feel- 
ing of the people, that such a measure would rouse them into 
astate of armed resistance, without any preconcert, which 
nothing could quell. For this he had been preparing their 
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minds care fully during three years, bringing them on through 
easy gradations from the idea of pet titioning the Queen, toa 
familiarity with the determination to use coercive measures, 
and a consciousness of their own strength. If the people hi id 
rightly understood the lesson incule: ated, and acted upon it, no 
ower which the British crown might have brought to bear, 
could have resisted the enormous pressure of the popular will. 
The pre pars ation was altogether imperfect, hs followers urged 
on, in their over-zeal, the crisis of affairs a little too fast, and 
the whole scheme feli to the ground, the labours of many years 
were rendered useless and unav ailing. 

It would be tiresome to relate in detail the circumstances 
attending the arrest and twenty-two days trial of O’Connell! and 
his co-conspirators. The jury-system was on that occasion per- 
verted to the worst purposes of partizanship, by the meanest of 
the lowest of hirelings. Sixty-three names of jurors who might 
have been favourabiy prejudiced towards the traversers, were, 
by a sleight of hand trick, lost or obliterated from the panel, 
and an unconscientious Attorney General crammed the jury-box 
with twelve men, whom he knew in his heart could not give 
a fair hearing to the accused. Unfortunately, the ends of jus- 
tice are too often defeated, in this land, by the prejudices of 
party on either side, either for or against the crown; this isa 
stain which can never be wiped out, as long as the body of the 
people and the government are in antagonism. Furthermore, 
the dignity of the court of justice was degraded by the pettish- 
ness and arrogance of the highest law-officer, who, before the 
very face of the representative of the Queen, in thie (Queen’s 
Be neh, presup ed to senda challenge across the green cloth to 
one of the counsel for the tr; aversers. ‘These things were mat- 
ters of notoriety at the day, serving only to turn into ridicule 

the whole proceedings. ; 

The charge was one of constructive conspiracy, that is to 
say, a conspiring to be eked out from the words wil acts of 
the partie S COouCceTHe¢ d, without any prool of plot , or contrivance 
or agreement on a definite » plan of action. No such plan or 

plot could have been p weet the doings and sayings, so called 
conspirators were open to all, no one was ignorant of the pur- 
poses and methods of action, as words had been dropped in pub- 
lic speeches, the pec] nk had been roused into a threatening atti- 
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tude, external pressure bad been brought to bear on the go- 
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vernment and to ward it off a conviction was absolutely neces- 
cary. O'Connell alone had woven in his brain the thread of 
events, which brought about the state of excitement in the 
public mind, no preconcert existed among the accused, but it 
was essential for party purposes to convict. ‘The crime imputed 
was one scarcely known to the law, looked upon with a jealous 
eve by all its commentators ; the nature of the accusation had 
been hitherto regarded as such a vital blow at the liberty of 
the subject, that no person had ever been found guilty of it in 
England; but the circumstances demanded an example, the 
agitation should be suppressed at all hazards, and a packed Jury 
were the willing instruments of conviction. 

The traversers were found guilty; at the moment of the 
deliverv of the verdict Mr. Smith O’Brien, with true nobility 
of spirit, joined heart in hand with his former opponent in the 
hour of danger. Four months, however, elapsed before the 
sentence was pronounced, and O’Connell was allowed to 
choose his own prison, the Richmond Penitentiary. Then fol- 
lowed the appeal to the lords, where party spirit again shewed 
itself, the Whigs endeavouring to conciliate, the Tories to crush 
every independent opinion in the sister conntry. Alison en- 
deavours to extol the tribunal before which the legal questions 
were argued, saying, ‘‘that never was a more magnificent ex- 
Inbition of British justice than on this occasion.’” It is sin- 
gular, however, that le passes over in silence altogether the 
true grounds on which the decision was come tv, which re- 
versed the sentence onthe accused. Six of the eleven counts 
in the indictment had been declared radically bad in law, yet 
there was enough remaining to sustain the verdict, although 
it was acknowledged that the nature of the charge, a construc- 
live conspiracy to coerce government, was scarcely supported 
by ascintilla juris. The real point, however, lay behind, and 
struck at the very inception of the trial, the unfair practices 
which had been used to obtain a jury predetermined to convict. 
Ins ground it was which drew forth the able rebuke of the 
venerable Denman, when he declared the whole proceedings 
to have been, “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” Yet 
would the judgment have stood, the lay-lords were eager to 
support it, but that a sense of decenev compelled them to re- 
tire behind the Chancellor’s chair, while three Whig law 
Lords, Denman, Cottenham and Campbell, reversed the for- 
mer decision of the twelve judges, leaving the Tory lords, 
Lyndhurst and Brougham, in a minority, . 
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Thus ended this drama of the repeal agitation. O’Connell 
liberated endeavoured to revive the spirits of his followers, and 
to set on foot a more perfect organization, He felt soon 
that he no longer held the reins of power in his hands. 
During his incarceration the members of Conciliation Hall 
had learned to act independently, and to question the deeds 
oftheir leader. Smith O’Brien, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
and otherardent thinkers, conceived that the time for deliberation 
was passed, that the moment for determined purpose had 
arrived. ‘hey beeded not the master mind, which had so far 
conducted the cause safely through the perils of faction war- 
fare, they repudiated the guidance of their political pilot, and 
even objected to his interference with the funds of the Repeal 
Association. This disgusted the man, who had sacrificed so 
much to his country; he found too late that he could not de- 
pend on a consistent support from his followers ; the enthu- 
siasm which had formerly rung in peals through the land, was 
stilled, and gave no response to his efforts to reawaken it. His 
health also began to fail, perhaps owing principally to lis short 
confinement, which must have had a powerful effect on a man 
of such active habits. A preventative to disease, which had 
been prescribed by his medical advisers, suddenly ccased to 
produce its effect; Ius brain became overloaded with care, 
anxiety, and sickness; he saw his end approaching, and he 
turned with an aching heart from the land and people, to 
whose upraising from the abyss of baseness, into which they 
had been sunk, he had dedicated the days of his life, and aban- 
doned all prospects of fame and fortune at his profession. 

The Scotch Llistorian asserts that after his death, O’Connell’s 
reputation “sank rapidly, and among none so completely as 
those who had so long worshipped his footsteps.” We are 
sorry to be obliged to say that this is wholly untrue, and that 
this sentence alone marks in the most significant manner the 
degree of prejudice and ignorance, with which the few pages 
in this volume respecting the career of the great Irish cham- 
pion have been written. Dear is the memory of O’Connell in 
the heart of every peasant in this country, who remembers his 
struggles for freedom ; cherished is his image among those 1n 
this island, who at any time njoyed his friendship. Political 
agitation has died away, the farmer aud tiller of the soil may 
conceive that it is better to attend to their field labour than to 
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run after what would now be regarded as a chimera, but yet 
they revere the remembrance of him, who gave them an interest 
in that soil, and a title to Independence. The Roman 
Catholics recall to mind, how he was mainly instrumental in 
freeing their Holy Faith from the oppression of a bigoted 
minority, and earned for them a right to represent their fellow- 
countrymen in Parliament. Many, aye even some of the 
sriests of that communion, regard him as already placed among 
the Just in Heaven, and according to their peculiar tenets 
would, but for the danger of public scandal, beseech his inter- 
cession for the welfare of the people, whom he had so long 
defended in this world. Such things are not consistent with 
the neglect of his reputation in Ireland, where it will reign 
supreme over that of any other man, ancient or modern, as 
long as the religion of the greater number exists therein. 
Some of the foulest calumnies, which the baseness of the 
heart of man could invent, have been propagated and reiterated 
by the political opponents of this great leader, in the hopes of 
lowering him in the estimation of his followers. ‘The Zimes, that 
mighty engine which leads by the nose, whether for good or 
evil, more than half the unreasoning English, at one time 
sent an emissary, ycleped Commissioner, into the wilds of this 
country to ferret out by underhand practices, and among his 
deadhest’enemies, anything which could be laid hold of to 
damage the fair fame of the champion of Irish Catholics. 
This hireling conceived that he had discovered a vulnerable 
point, and announced that O’Connell was a middleman, who 
exacted triple rents from his tenants, and this charge Alison 
supports, merely because it has been put forward by the sworn 
foes of the man, whose acts he is recounting. Can this be called 
evenhanded justice, or can the relater dare to assert, that he 
has searched the records of truth, from which he might arrive 
at a just conclusion? The contrary of this grievous allegation 
1s well-known to be the fact; in the wild mountainous dis- 
trict of the County Kerry, where the small property of Derry- 
nane Is situated, the lowly cottiers held at a mere nominal 
rent, many of them paid nothing at all; and those tenants, 
whose land was capable of yielding any remuneration for 
outlay, were often two or three years in arrears. O’Connell 
has been also attacked on the subject of the contributions, raised 
yearly, to enable him to carry on the cause he so ably advocated ; 
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he was called a “ big beggarman,” a pensioner of the poor, and 
accused of laying up large sums for his family, and growing 
fat upon the miseries of the peasant. W hat is the fact ? 
Every shilling so subscribed as rent was scattered through the 
country, and returned to the people, in the enormous outlay 
which his active advocacy demanded. Nearly one quarter of a 
million sterling is said to have passed in that way through his 
hands, and at the day of his death not one pound of that vast 
sum Was forthcoming to pay his debts. Even a small amount, 
for which he had insured his life for the benefit of his family, 
was considerably reduced by demands made upon it by his 
creditors. Such was the man, whom this ignorant, unenquiring 
Scotchman has designated with the name of a “grinding 
middleman.” , 

Viewing his career as a public man for a period of nearly 
40 years, “during which he advocated the claims of his fellow- 
countrymen of the Roman Catholic —— he must be 
admitted to have exhibited greater power of eloquence, whether 
at the bar or in the senate, greater tact and address in con- 
ducting a perilous agitation, more firmness and courage in the 
hour of trial, than i man whom Kurope produced during 
that lapse of time, At his profession he shewed a more pro- 
found learning in the ne a readier wit in speeches to juries 
than most of his cotempor: aries. He once got his client, a 
guilty man, acquitted by throwing his brief on the table, and 
le: aving the onus of the trial on the presiding judge, then 
Serjeant Lefroy, now the chief Justice of Queen’s Bench. 
In the celebrate od prosecution of Magee he crushed an unfor- 
tunate attorney-general, Saurin, by his withering sarcasm, and 
bearded the judges on the bench, when other Roman Catholies 
were almost afraid to act as advocates before these tribunals, 
then exclusively Protestant. His income as barrister, at one 
time, reached very nearly £3,000 yearly, business flowed in 
upon him to such an extent, that he is reported to have had 
usually three bags, fully laden with briefs, carried alter 
him from court to court in important causes. His advocacy 
was secured in a suit, in which a large property in the north 
ol lreland was at stake, by a fee of L000 guineas, the heavies! 
which had been ever known at the Lrish bar, and his success: 
ful chent declare: l, that had he been aw; ire ‘previously of the 
talents displayed by his counsel, he should not have hesitated 
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When he first joined the Catholic committee, at the head of 
which Lords French and Fingal, in 1807, were in vain 
struggling to rouse their co-religionists to action, and to coerce 
covernment to relieve their disabilities, he found everywhere 
disunion and apathy, the Tories strong in power, the Orange- 
men triumphant, no hope of any attention being given by the 
Imperial Parliament to Catholic claims. During twenty years 
he laboured perseveringly to arouse a spirit of independence in 
the country, to create a bond of union among his fellowmen, 
steering their leaders through the dangerous shoals of agi- 
tation, skilfully avoiding the grasp of the law, and yet arraying 
by degrees against the executive a formidable combination of 
party and discontent. When his plans were matured and the 
favourable moment arrived, he threw himself boldly in the gap 
at the Clare Election, and demanded from the legislature the 
just right of every British subject to represent his constituency 
in Parliament. Eis speech at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons on the occasion of supporting his claim to a seat in the 
house, must be regarded as equalling in nervous eloquence and 
argument, anything which ever fell from the lips of ancient or 
modern orator. ‘lhe statute book was too strong for him; but 
at lis back was seen such a well drilled force of Catbolic pa- 
triots, that the man of the hour, Sir Robert Peel, thought it 
very expedient, and the Duke of Wellington deemed it imper- 
alive, in order to preserve the integrity of the commonwealth, 
that Parliament should yield their just rights to an oppressed 
race, 

Emancipation being granted he first mooted the question of 
the Repeal of the Act of Union. For along time his most 
ardent admirers and followers would not rightly comprehend. 
What was his intention in putting forward this question before 
the public. Many thought that his purpose did not go the 
lull length of his declarations, that he merely brought this de- 
bateable point into issue, in order to keep alive the attention 
of the Roman Catholics and the Irish people in general, and 
that the agitation so produced might be useful in obtaining 
other concessions. Be that as it may, he used the opportunity 
to demand the total abolition of ‘Tithes, roused the peasantry 
ito active resistance to the collection of that impost, and 
nally had it cast upon the wealthy proprietors of the soil, the 
steater number of whom were Protestants. Many other small 
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measures of relief for his fellow-countrymen, he obtained by a 
harassing system of warfare with the executive, keeping beyond 
the reac h of the law, in some cases evading it, in others openly 
defying its myrmidons, until at le ngth he ‘perceived that a com- 
plete removal of disabilities could never be obtained from a 
parliament sitting at Westminster. Then he determined ona 
bold stroke, to endeavour to bring back the representatives of 
the country to their ancient place of sitting in the Lrish metropo- 
lis. He failed in this notwithstanding his well organized plan 
of agitation, for two reasons; the first, because the British 
Government were determined to lavish countless treasures 
and the best blood of Englishmen on the soil of Ireland, before 
they would yield to such a dem: and ; the second, because he had 
alw: ays held as a maxim from his first entrance oe political infe, 
that the greatest progress of the human intellect was not worth 
one drop of human blood spilt in insurrection. Here was the 
only fault in his character, though it must be admitted to have 
been a humane one - in 1846, when the young Irelanders called 
on him to rouse the people to an armed resistance, he shrank 
from the phantom he himself had evoked. Here at least was 
inconsistency ; the man who had shot D’Esterre should not 
have recoiled from the sight of the blood of martyrs in the cause 
of dependence. Ile was fully justified by the dictates of 
prudence, he foresaw that the struggle would be worse than 
vain, he saw that his task in this world for his beloved country 

was at an end ; he left her in order that he might not be a wit- 
ness of the miserable squabbles, which for a time disgraced, and 
finally caused the dissolution of the Repeal Association. 

Let him rest in peace! His memory is dear to all Irishmen, 
whose social position has been immeasurably raised by his 
ellorts in the cause of freedom during nearly half a century. 
Those only throw filth upon his tomb, who writhed under the 
lash of his eloquence while he was alive, and still wince at 
the recollection of the infliction. It is weiwentey of any man, 
calling himself an i: npartial historian, as Sir Archibald Alison 
no doubt does, to blacker the fair fame of the dead, because im 
his lifetime ie 7 happened to be a politic: al foe. Bat his deeds 
be judged by themselves, not by the misrepresentations of party 


rancour, and O’Com cll will be esteemed by posterity as the 
master mind of his age 
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The Bank Charter Act passed in 1844, which has been the 
subject of so much discussion, during the commercial crisis of 
the last autumn, and which was suspended in consequence by 
an order of council, was introduced by Sir Robert Peel to en- 
deavour to provide against the evils of unwholesome specula- 
tion, and the pressure on the money-market consequent there- 
upon. The former act granting exclusive privileges to the 
Bank of England, had been in force since 1833, and was _ to 
last for a period of 21 years, with a power to the executive 
after 10 years to alter its provisions, if deemed expedient. Sir 
Robert, alarmed by the crises of 1836, 1839, and subsequent 
eras of overtrading, took advantage of the latter proviso, to re- 
vise the measure, and eudeavour to protect the interests of le- 
gitimate commerce. ‘The over-issue of notes by the Bank of Kng- 
land and country banks was considered to be one of the main 
causes of the over speculation ; some conceived that this issue 
should be limited to the Bank of England alone; others 
argued that a power of issuing notes should be extended to 
every bank, as the retention of gold alone would be a sufficient 
check upon the amount of accommodation afforded. 

These opinions were disregarded by Sir Robert Peel; he as- 
sumed that the total circulation of the country was about 22 
millions, 14 of which was required in home trade, and 8 in 
foreign commerce. Basing his calculations upon these data he 
introduced his bill, the principal provisions of which were that 
there should be two separate departments in the bank, one of 
issue, the other of banking, to the former of which all the bul- 
lion should be transferred—that the 14 millions of notes issued 
for home trade should have a foundation of securities public 
and private, and the 8 millions additional should be issued 
exclusively on the foundation of bullion—that no notes should 
issue on deposits or discounts——that the accounts of the Bank 
of England should be published periodically—that it should 
be bound to buy up all the gold brought in below the mint 
price—that the establishment of new banks should be prohi- 
bited, but then the issues of the old ones allowed. The Bank of 
England was to pay for its privileges asum of £180,000 to 
government, and any net profit for any further issues allowed 
in time of pressure. 

Such were the principal provisions of the bill, which passed 
both houses on the 12th of J uly ; it was followed in the next 
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year by similar measures for Scotland and Ireland. Any one 
who looks at this question for a moment will at once perceive 
on what an erroneous foundation the whoie scheme was founded. 
The extent of the circulation of the United Kingdom was taken 
to be necessarily permanent, than which nothing could be 
more fallacious, or more calculated to straiten trade, which 
requires a large amount of elasticity in the currency. Since this 
act was passed the transactions of the country have increased 
both in home and foreign commerce at least one third, re- 
quiring a much larger accommodation. The circulation itself 
is becoming every day more extensive, the proportion of gold 
to notes greater, and therefore the benefits of paper currency 
proportionally decreased. ‘The ultimate effect 1s that no com- 
mercial pressure can now occur without causing a very serious 
crisis, during which it becomes absolutely necessary to do 
away with the act for a time, at the very point where such an 
act should protect the public and trading community from loss. 
Again the currency of thecountry depends very nearly alto- 
gether on the amount of gold held by the Bank of England, and 
ifa time should arrnve when this would be entirely run out, the re- 
maining 14 millions would be inconvertible; in the case of dis- 
order in the government, notes would fall enormously in value, 
like the French assignats, and bring ruin upon a large portion 
of the community. 

Alison, however, is wrong in one proposition, that the effect 
of free trade, and the Bank Charter Act combined, is to cause a 
large surplas of imports over exports, and consequently that 
the gold required in commerce with foreign nations merely 
passes through this country asa medium. This statement is 
not correct either in theory or practice. England’s riches do 
not consist in her currency, but in the capital employed in her 
manufactures, the immense debt secured to private individuals 
by government, and her monopoly toa great extent of the 
carrying trade of nations. All these are independent of the 
laws of export and import,except the first, in which she has an 
immense superiority over all other countries, so that she can 
well afford to send abroad some of her surplus revenue, to pur- 
chase foreign luxuries. 

The first occasion on which this act was put to the test, 
occurred in 1847, when a succession of commercial embarrass 
ments supervened, in consequence of the Railway mania witli- 
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drawing a large amount from trade, and the famine in Ireland 
and Scotland, which raised the prices of the necessaries of 
life, and caused a disastrous speculation in corn and other ar- 
ticles of food. The reserve in the Banking department was 
reduced to £1,600,000, the 8 millions being locked up, and 
the Board declined to make any advances on stock or Ixche- 
quer Bills. ‘Though the crisis was not near as great as that 
which occurred in this past autumn, the rate of interest having 
risen only to 8 per cent., while in November, 1857, it reached 
]1 per cent. yet a total suspension of all business and_pay- 
ments was apprehended. The Royal Bank of Liverpool with 
a paid up capital of £300,000 stopped, and many large trading 
companies suspended payments. The manufacturing districts 
ofthe north of England, and many of the merchants of Lon- 
don, petitioned the government to relax the charter, but the 
executive was resolute. It was only when the private Bankers 
of London sent ina memorial, in which they declared that they 
would withdraw their balances from the Bank of England, 
amounting to nearly £1,800,000, against which there was 
only areserve of £1,600,000, that Lord John Russell and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer authorised a departure from 
the act, and an enlargement of discounts and advances on ap- 
proved security. In fact but for this timely step the Bank of 
England would in mercantile phrase have been “‘ chequed out” 
by the London Bankers. The circulation of notes in the United 
Kingdom had been reduced 8 millions below what it had been 
in 1844. ‘The effect of this authorization was the liberation 
of an immense amount of hoarded notes and coin, and trade 
recovered its equilibrium. Such was also the effect of a sim- 
ilar measure last year, clearly shewing that Sir R. Peel’s re- 
strictions are not such as suit the commerce of this country. 
Phey were calculated for a certain definite amount of transac- 
hons, which have been increasing ever since, and causing the 
operation of the act to become every day more dangerous, lim- 
iting the currency when it ought to be increased. The cri- 
tical state of the Bank of England in November, 1857, was 
very alarming in consequence of this system. The Zimes of 
November 12th states the interest of monev in London to 
have been 10 per cent. the Bullion in the Bank a little over 
(millions, the reserve notes only £975,099, and the lial '‘ties 
nearly 41 millions, Such a state of things is very near, if 
hot completely, a state of bankruptey. ’ 
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The provision with respect to the compulsory purchiase ot 
cold produced in some cases a very strange result. It was in- 
tended to have a tranquillising effect, and to retain the price of 
that metal at a certain equable standard. The contrary was 
in a great measure the effect. When the market price was low, 
immense masses of bullion flowed into this country, at a time 
when it was not wanting. In 1846 the Bank held 163 mil- 
lionsef the precious metal, and in 1852 29 millions, whereas 
in 1S47, when the demand was most pressing, there existed 
only £8,312,000, and in 1857 only £7,170,000, of bullion 
in its coffers. In the former cases the Bank suffered by its 
purchases, and in the latter the publie were the victims by 
contraction. Over trading was produced in the one case, and 
numerous suspensions in the other. So much for the foresight 
of state smen in dealing with the monetary affairs of the country. 

The next great event of this period was the Anticorn law 
League agitation and the establishment of Free trade. Thus 
Sr oPabe Fr pea Pa lorts of the Manchester party in 


Ist-b and 740, by several motions in the House of Commons, 
a which Mr. Villiers and Lord Jolin Russell took very pro- 
minent parts, When Sir James Graham stated that many years 
would not narrated before the people would be in want 
of food, if a refusal to admit foreign corn was persisted 11 
and Mr. Disraeli dec! meal that ‘* Protection appeared to be : 
the same condition that Protestantism was in 1828,” and that it 
Was luis beiel that “ a conservative government is an organised 
conspiracy, Strange sentiment coming from a man, who at 
tits moment is leagued with Lord Derby in bolstering up a 
purely conservative administration! Where does the hypo- 
erisy reside, whether in the Disraeli of to-day, who forms a 
part of the condemned organization, or in the Peclites, who 
were compelled by the voice of the country to abandon the 
ibsurd principles of protection ? Sir Robert Peel in his me- 
moirs las so woven up the history of the establishment of ree 
trade with the causes of the famine, which subsequently desolated 
lreland, that we shall treat the two subjects together. 
_ Onrelerrmg to these memoirs we find that protection, as 
founded on the corn law Ol Is15, was based Oli the assumption, 
that wheat could not be protitably grown in ds pela ind, or this 
country, at a price lower than 80s. a quarter. Nothing could 
have shown more clearly from the commencement, — that 
wo Incephion Was most imquitous, cutting 
Ol the supply of food from the bulk of the com- 
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munity, in order to benefit the tillers and owners of tlie soil, 
who could not compete with foreign climates. lhese Islands 
were never intended by Providence for an extensive growth of 
corn; the general humidity of the air and want of power in 
the sun’s rays acting on the surface, with other atmospherical 
disadvantages, all combine to retard the mpening of cereal 
crops toa late season, sometimes to the commencement of 
September, when the recurrence of rains 1s apt to destroy the 
harvest completely. Compare this with the early cutting be- 
fore the end of July on the scorching plains of Languedoc, the 
flats of Saxony, Prussia and Poland, and the shores of the 
Black Sea, ithout counting the enormous yield from the virgin 


ke 7 
soil of America, and no one can doubt, but that it was only the 
most blinded selfishness of the landed interest in England, 
which swayed the legislature in maintaining such a measure. 
It was under the conviction of its instability, that its provisions 
were relaxed in 1828 and 1842, and that Sir Robert Peel 
would not in 1845 give his friends in the cabinet, Lord Stanley 
and others, any guarantee, that he should maintain even the 
protection of the latter year. 

In his letter to the electors of Tamworth Sir Robert declared 
is reasons for believing that protection would soon fall to the 
round and did not suit this country. They were three ; first, 
hat labor docs not vary with the price of corn, on the contrary 
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insome of the dearest seasons the greatest number of the 
operatives were deprived of the means of supporting their fam- 
ilies ; secondly, he contrasted two successive periods during 

: ° a : : a 1° ; . . . 
which such a state of things existed; and thirdly, he shewed 
that cheapness and plenty are more insured by free intercourse 
with other nations. ILe had really made up his mind that a 
repeal of the duties on grain was absolutely necessary, but in 
pursuance of the temporizing policy of expediency, for which 
he rendered himself famous, he did not wish to briug forward 
any measure on the subject, lest his party might desert hiin 
altogether, unless circumstances arose to demand his inter- 
ference. 

oa as the middle of August, 1845, accounts were re- 
ceived irom the Isle of Wight, and in the commencement of 
October (rom Ireland and Seotland tata er 

rat eand and wecotland, that vse potato crop, on 
Which the nfl ( ' ! ! i e 7 “ %i 

ww SES UU OF Lilt people Ggepona Ga 1Or iOoU, Was likely to 


be ' he moe | } iY ° ; : 
lor the most part destroved. ‘T'wo eminent men of science, 
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Professor Lindley, and Dr. Lyon Playfair, were sent across 
channel to inve stig ile the causes, extent and method o! pre. 
vention of the disease. ‘There were plenty of learned men a 
chemistry, or any other branch of natur. if philosophy, i in Dub tit 
at the period, who might have been employed on this busin 
This, hov vever, Was not the poutey y of the government, Who hose 
to have their own pi irticular prote Ct ‘$ brought forwat hy alth ugh 
these gentlemen had no experience of the chmate, method of 
CUILLIN ati mn of the poli ito, Or CusltOoINsS and habits of thie people, 
in Ireland ; and consequently they ended their labors by a wis 
recommendation to send out agents to enquire, how | 
might be got or ay plied from Spain, Holland or Nc or 
many. In the meanwhile famine was approaciing by slow 
degrees, the daily etl of the poor disappearing olf “ae face of 
the earth, and nothing to replace it. 

Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord Heytesbury, the then wi 
Lieutenant, and Mr. Bullen, the secretary to the Agriculture 
Society, wrote several pressing letters to the Cabinet, re nese 
ing the impending distress and the necessity for some pre- 
cautionary measure It was suggested that distillation from 
erain should be noida’, in order that the corn intended to 
be a sustenance for man should not be turned into a poison. 
- binel meetings were held, the memoranda of which as lelt in 
Sir Robert Peel’s memoirs seem to treat the question more as 
a matter « f charity, begged for the Irish people, than as an 

olute demand for necessary support. Le says ander me 
date of November 1, “ monster mectings, the ungrateful ret 
for ie t services, ane: subscriptions in Treland to Re peal re 

Connell tribute; will have disinclined the charitable a re 
to make any great ex tions for Irish relief.” In other words, 
that because the Irish people had taken up the Repeal question, 
and endeavoured to obtain what they considered their rig its, 
they were to be allowed to starve ; or that the chi rity ol Lig- 
land was so little disinterested in Sir eax s opinion, that the 
politi ical o pponents of the Repe alers would prefer to see thi 
die of want, than hold out to them a helping hand, — Ile pro- 
posed, however, that the corn laws should be suspended, and 
LL00,000 given to the Lord Lieutenant for distribution. Th lis 
was not aeceded to by the other ministers, and tie matter lay 
still in abeyance. 

Meanwhile the Anti-Coin-Law Lc ague secing the advantage, 
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which they were likely to gain by a demand for imports of grain, 
determined to make a great effort to bring the question of the 
duties to a crisis. Immense numbers of publications were 
scattered through the country, advocating the abolition of the 
taxes on grain; Covent Garden Theatre was taken for a bazaar, 
which was visited by some 135,000 persons at various times, 
and £25,000 realized. A levy of a quarter of a million sterling 
ras agreed to at Manchester, and £62,000 subscribed on the 
spot, £1500 by onegentleman, and £100 each by twenty others. 
More than £122,000 had been previously rased. The price 
of corn had risen from 46s. in June to 60s a quarter in 
November, distress was imminent, the increased bad reports of 
the crops created very general alarm. Lords Ashley and 
Morpeth declared in favour of the league. 

A meeting had been held at the Rotunda in Dublin, at. the 
end of October, at which the Duke of Leinster presided, where 
a resolution was passed, directing that an address be sent to 
the Lord Lieutenant, to request that the Irish ports should be 
opened to Indian corn, rice and other grains. This, however, 
produced no effect ; another cabinet was held on Nov. 6th, at 
which it was proposed to remit the duty on corn in bond to 
one shilling and to open the ports. This was rejected by a 
majority, at the head of which stood Lord Stanley, the only 
supporters of Peel being Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr, Sidney Herbert. But Peel began now to meditate a 
throwing overboard of his own party; he saw that there was 
no other leader in the House of Commons able to form a 
ministry, and the only way in which he could carry out the 
measure he intended, was by resigning and getting rid of a 
portion of his own cabinet. This becomes abundantly evident 
irom several memoranda in the memoirs, the most striking of 
which rans as follows :—* 'The betrayal of party attachments— 
tie mamtenance of the honour of public men—the real in- 
terests of the cause of constitutional government, must all be 
determined by the answer which the heart and conscience of 
a responsible minister must give to the question— What is 
that course which the public interests really demand?” Tow 
a public man could at the same time betray his party, and 
maintain his political honour, is a problem requiring the widest 
Stretch of expedient statesmanship to be able to solve. 

Something must, however, be done for Ireland, from whichac- 
countshad been received in the middle of November, stating that 
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“one half the actual potato crop was destroye dd’ This ~ 
tended some dreadful disaster, and demanded some immedi: 
preventive step. Sir Robert decided on the very veined 

step of authorising the purchase of Indian corn in the United 
States on account of government. This could only afford a 
very partial measure of relief, and instructions were sent to 
the L ord Lieutenant to Inquire into the best method of en- 
couraging the importation of grain. 

At thes moment Lord John Russell, whio is ever ready to 
make political capital from the nechasiiine aul temper of the 
times, and to forestall the intentions of other statesmen, came 
out with his celebrated letter to his London constituents, in 
which he shewed that the failure of the potato crop could 
have no effect In increasing the importation of corn, and that 
under the existing law, the worst species of grain were taxed 
with the Inghest duties. This produced eveat excitement 
throughout the country, and warned the cabinet to make some 
move to meet the emergency. A circular was despatched by 
tlie Prime Minister to each of his colleagues, requesting to be 

( they would support him im a proposition for 
aremission of the duties. The greater number held fast to 
their original opinions, some wavered ; but the most remark- 

— by any was that of the Duke of Wellington, 

evincing a desire to support Peel in any measure, even against 
his own convictions. It ran thus; if it is nec essary to sus- 
| the corn laws to avoid real evils, resulting from the 

of food, we ought not to hesitate | . 


a 
a 
_ 


and thus, “a 
vernment for this country 1s more important than corn 


. i 
. ' COnsSTGeCralion. In other words he was Ire acy 10 
( an me een would keep lus OWlh party I ol ffice ; a 
obedience to his chief. Peel, however, secing that 


hat ve: wert ne | » Prope sed that a sliding scale et Int0- 
Ing for a series of years, and finally extinguish 
This was not acceded to by Lord Stanley or 


the Duke ot Buecleuch, and he resigned his office on the dth 
of Decem! ; 

then succeeded a strange species of scene-shifting, on 
which Peel had caleulated | ng before. Lord John Russell is 
sent lor by the Queen, t aoe the formation of a ministry. 
Tiis noble ford, always ‘to grasp the reins of power, made 


some mnetectual attempts ‘to gp oe together not followers, but 
Men bers ot adilie rent part cs, One ( bjected Lo anol ther holding 
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a place in the cabinet, and was objected to in return ; Karl 
Grey refused to join if Lord Palmerston was admitted, deemin r 
this latter a dangerous man in foreign politics. After a week’s 
deliberations no combination of the repugnant elements could 
be formed, and Sir Robert Peel was called on to resume thie 
administration of affairs. The same men, with the exceptions 
of Lord Stanley who retired, and Lord Wharnelifle, who died 
‘ithe interval, filled their respective posts. The freetrade 
policy was determined on, the Times announced it, the league 
became uproriously rejoiced at their success, but the measure 
was not passed for six months. It 1s needless to go through 
the reasons assigned in the House of Commons by Sir Robert 
Peel for this change of law, which reduced the duty on corn 
at once from 16s. to 4s. to be entirely extinguished in 
three years, except in so far that one main argument was 
founded on the threatened famine in Ireland. The opposition 
treated this as a mere pretence got up for party purposes, stating 
thatthe oatcrop wasamply sufficient to support the whole popula- 
tion, while at the same time every day advices were being sent 
across the channel foreboding the direst calamities. 

The Bill did not pass through the Lords until the 22nd of 
June, 1846, and produced on that occasion a very characteristic 
speech from the Duke of Wellington, showing that his only 
principle of action was obedience to his sovereign, even contrary 
to his own convictions. But the government found it also 
necessary, im consequence of reports they had received 
from Ireland, concerning the prevalence of Ribbonism and 
assassinations, especially a letter from Sir Charles O’ Donnell, 
the commander of a district, to bring in an Arms Act. This 
was put forward in the Commons, contemporaneously with the 
ree Trade Bill in the Lords, and it became soon apparent that 
both could not pass. Here Peel, in his memoirs, shews 
where the true difficulty of his administration lay. He had 
betrayed his own party, thrown overboard the principle of pro- 
tection, after plotting against it secretly for a number of years; 
he found himself strong enough to brave the influence of the 
landed interest In Kingland, but too weak to overcome tlie 
steady opposition of a handful of Irish members. Tis acrimony 
exhales itself in the bitterest terms, he calls them ‘‘an I[rish 
party for which British indignation has no terms—a set of 
troublesome and factious members,” and declares that without 
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the Bill, the government of Ireland would be absolutely impos. 
sible. A curious coincidence then occurred, the Free Trade Act 
passed the Lords, the news of the ratification of the Oregon 
Treat y with America arrived, and the ministry were defeated on 
he Arms Billon the same day. This constitutes one instance 
he more of Irish members acting together, and watching their 
ypportunity, being able to overturn any Unelish Cabinet on a 


{ 
i 
Ing occasion, 
Alison enters into a somewhat lengthy disquisition, not his- 
tory, but argumentative essayism, to shew that the danger of 
carcity, on which the measure was principally founded, had 
passed away before the law was complete ; that real Pree Trade 
was not introduced, but protection retained for the manufacturer, 
and withdrawn from the farmer; that the Irish members, 
O'Connell, his sons and followers, had acted inconsistently, 
suicidally towards the interests of their country, in advocating 
the measure. The first assertion is not true, the second is equally 
false, au nd the thane is eompletety erroneous. Irish farmers before 
the introduction of Free ‘Trade, were very apt to speculate in 
the growth of corn, the value of which crop depended very much 
upon the demand for shipments to England. This was a fluc- 
tuating market, and its changes helped to ruin many, while it 
left the greater number in a state of struggling poverty. In 
ct this country was never fit for the cultivation of grain by 
which money could be made, unless in very exceptional seasons. 
But since the abolition of the duties the peasantry have turned 
their attention more exclusively to green crops and eattle, for 
ich this climate is peculiarly ada Lsespipeee has arisen the 
prosperity Known to exist in many districts at t e present time. 
li as been currently re ported within a short pe aa that many 
he tenantry in certain parts of the Island, who de net pres 
ue to be considered as gentlemen, on account of their hum- 
ble origin and want of education, have begun to taste the fruits 
of civilization, to use wine and other luxuries at their tables, 
which were unknown even by seaside aaicsaloniatis 
them im the occupation of their holdings, They deal extensively 
in beasts, frequent cattle sales and market: 3, and make regular 
consignments of native produce to thie ports at the other side 
of the channel. In fine, the agricultural resources of Lreland 
have been more di veloped in the last twelve years, than in the 
whole period which elapsed from the fall of Napoleon to 1546, 
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Sir Archibald is not easily drawn away from his hobby of 
protection ; 1t Is not for nothing that he has hire created a 
Baronet on the recommendation of the Derby- Disraeli ministry — 
he must support the cause to the death. As a necessary con- 
sequence he thinks fit to inflict on his readers 80 pages of 
statistics, politico-economiecs, and dissertation, on the effects of 
the combination of Free trade with the bank charter act of 
1844. It would be tedious in the extreme to follow him through 
the various phases of the same argumeut, repeated more than 
once, on a subject already so well threshed ; it amounts how- 
ever, to this, that the currency being dependant on a certain 
amountof gold, held by the Bank of England, any circumstance 
which canses an outward drain of the precious metals, is likely 
to produce a crisis in the money market. Also that Free trade 
has a tendeney to bring about such an efflux, causing the im- 
ports to be much larger than the exports, necessitating the 
shipment of specie to a large amount. The first part of this 
position is erroneous, because it proceeds on the assumption 
that the circulation is entirely dependent on the stock of bul- 
lion, and he even goes so far as to say, that ‘if the nation 
possessed a currency adequate to its necessities, and yet duly 
limited, cxdependent of gold, that metal might all go away 
without inducing a greater evil than the efflux of lead or iron.” 
Nothing could be more absurd than this, which would reduce 
us to mere paper, like the French assignats, without any 
metallic basis, The error lies in not leaving sufficient margin 
for the increase of circulation, giving too exclusive privileges 
to the Bank of England, and not sufficiently encouraging 
private Banks, at the same time making the laws more strin- 
gent as to their management. The laxity of the law permits 
and fosters a very large amount of unwholesome speculation 
both in Banking and in other trades, which periodically comes 
toahead, and bursts with destructive effects. 

On the question of imports and exports, Alison does not 
take into account, that bullion, like every other commodity, is 
just as much an object of trade as corn, or cotton. This occurs 
particularly at the present time, when so much of the precious 
metals are sent into the vaults of the Bank of Ingland from 
Australia and California. In reality the great source of wealth 
eh dl carrying trade which it performs for other 

us OF Hurope, the extent of her manufactures, and the 
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‘he cabinet, that the potato crop was more than half destroyed, 
and dire distress Imminent in the country parts. Sir Robert 
Peel was too much taken up by his struggle with his own party, 
to pay any attention to the pressing wants of 8 millions of people. 
The ouly measure he attempted was that of ordermg a quantity 
of Indian corn on account of the government to be bouglit in 
the United States, but this was too insigmificant a means to 
adopt tor the purpose of diverting a wide spread calamity. In- 
stead of alleviating the distress, he endeavoured to pass an 
arms act, Which caused his ejection from office, and the cabinet 
who succeeded him vainly tried to introduce a similar bill, but 
were obliged to withdraw it. Thus the old system of coercion 
was revived against the peasantry, when they were becoming 
lf maddened by the evils which impended over them. ‘The 
Free trade act, on which Peel relied for averting famine by 
causiug a large importation of food, was not passed until the 
middle of L846, too late to produce any decided effect for the 
coming season of dearth. 

very one in the island saw that famine was sure to set im 
during the winter of 1816-7. The small farmers were nearly 
all rumed, labour was not to be had, as there was no capital 
to employ workmen. Nearly a third of all the tillage-land lay 
ldle, unWrought, in the spring of 1546, during which and for 
some months of the succeeding summer, the calamity was 


‘\ 1 rip } " & 5 ss & F ° 
averted, only by the retailing of Indian meal by the govern- 
Ment and some employweiut under the “ Public Works Act.” 
{lie greater part of the money laid out in this Jast manner be- 


) 1] elontly Inca « ? . 1 
came perfectly useless and even burdensome to the country, 


} 


many districts of which had to repay large loans, from which 
ley derived no advantage whatever. ‘The retailing by govern- 
— only served to check the legitimate course of 
“i e, Which might to a certain extent have balanced the evil. 
He proper course would have been either to have opened the 
JOTLS i U t}) yy’ ) > % wa . : 
| . ulogether and encourage importation, at the same time 
aduv; qe sne Pe : ’ 7 
' mang such sums to holders of land, as would enable 
iiCly { X ? ’ ils . 1, : Mf F 
i y for Uilling the soil, or to have caused such large 
. trate have been made on account of Government, as 
vould both bring down the mark laactll tna ts 
“2 ' i@ Ink , § nis , . 
wnlitnde, Noa, ul marke t, and furnish food for the 
WE Sipradipadnaere di of the kind were attempted until 
1aLC 7) tne 9 > ; é 
se Raia 4g aututun of 1546, when it was found that the coun- 
» Nast the midst of a fearful calamity. 
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of food through the country facilitated in every 
ossible way. These measures, however, did not produce their 
full effect for neatly six wonths, and the pressure on the out- 
door relief of the unions beeame so large during the next 
twelve months, that 700,000 persons received rations outside 
the walls of the workhouses. ‘This state of things could not 
last lone without reducing the whole population, proprietors 
and peasantry, to a common state of want, the 1mmediate con- 
yee being that the rent of Jand fell from 50 to 90° per 
? e value of house property in towns from 50 to SO 
percent. The iccin of the famine did not really end until 
the year 1850, when it was ealeulated that more than hal{-a- 
million of inliabitants had disappeared off the face of the earth 


and the transit 


under 1 s influence. 

[he Irish people can never be too grateful for the generous 
behaviour of the British people , who subseribed voluntarily 
£470,000, and to the Society af Friends, who contribute "| 
€168,000, towards reheving the general distress, U nfor- 
tunately our « ‘ountry is poor in money, and can never be ex- 
peeies . be able to repay in specie the debt thus incurred, 
but England should neve ; forget what a large proportion of 
the defenders of ber wealth, military and naval, have been 
reared in the Sister Is = and how they ene upheld the 
dignity of the ¢ ne at le national honour on the bleak 
heights over Scbastopol, and in Tudia. There is one assertion 

Alison, however, respecting the money advanced from the 
re SUV, WHIC h req juires LO ae very largely qualified. Le Says 
| “betwee public grants and private ‘subscriptions, neal rly 
are sterling were, in two years, bestowed by Great 


( 


Britain upo 1 Treland—an example of magnificent liber ality 
UND; ee ne y former age or country, and { forming not the 
least honourable feature in its long and glorious “annals.” 


From such statement i would appear to any foreign reader, 
me ne be Comulrion weae essentially distinct, having separate 


Oxehequers, that Lreland con tributed nothing whats ‘to the 
{imperial Preasu y, had no voice or right sy: Sy oar il of ifs 
: lands; or it | “ht even seem th: at the hard cash eame out of 
eden pockets of Jolin Bull himself. Ls anything said of 
Lhe Jaro : 


6 he aig snanap made to the public debt of ireland sinee 
the Union. three 43, 

.  J0H, Uiree Uines greater than was stipulated in the con- 
Gilions ot } aa Me, H : i 

. PU Act of L500, on account of the wars and ex- 


1 britain, or of the burthens heaped on tle Lrish 
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society 2?) ‘The mngeacanapenied ion of propel 
‘continued drain of the bone and sinew of the | 
by emigration, reduced this country to the lowest ebb, 
in the tide of prosperity has come about, by the hb 
apital throne t Eneumbered states C ourt, and the ex- 
ve change of the proprietors - the soil, ‘To what was 
owing ? ‘lo the dilatory cond uct of the executive 
Robert Peel, who was more, intent upon plotting agains 
oWn party to retain himself 1 power, and at the same tine 
\ Fite Ir ‘Trade Dill t hroug r li the house . than to pr vid 
a famine, which he must have seen to be inevitable. 
ive shewn that he was forewarned at least a year bi 
stress actually commenced ;— he _ not forearm lit ; 
| nsequence was a loss to Great Britain of more than 
SOL 1 ley, iad to ipa cl fall in pr )} erty 
unount, ¢ apled with a cdeticit of one-fourth t 
atio li a proper re-construction of the Poor Laws 
car Lout im the commencement of S40, as Was ilers 
di late i 47, a liberal distribution of money | 
{the presentinent SCSS101 is and Labour Act | 
a COULTPY, and t ie ports opened to the 10 n 
Cor lreland would not lave had to deplore the waste ol 
im life and the exodus of her people, or Inegland t 
than us Ss squ dl ring QO} her treasure. No human 
lave { i} el ly preve “ the calamities 01 
al . i 11) ooaduity Hamel ail would 
i \ i tne enormous distress. 
thie dit iLLOn population Lo] [re] lal il bj 5 Willi 
S] veats after the introduction o 
Allison « ours to found some argument m_ favoul 
| conseentiveness of it we do not see; 
rn logiear error, post LOC, CTYO | 
| us rather, that i grain had b 
\ e (October, 1845) when Sir 
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Peel in his memoirs declares, he had formed the opinion that 
the corn laws could not stand, much of the subsequent misery 
would have been prevented. A very absurd notion was at one 
time got up by the protectionsts, asserted by Lord Stanley, and 
founded on an allegation of Bishop Hughes, who had gone 
through some of the districts of Wextord and Cork, that the 
crop) ‘of oats in “45 and 746 was immense, and completely 
suflicient for the support of the entire population, ‘This had 
been asseverated fora long time with such pertinacity that 
it formed the chief answer to the argument for the relief of 
(rish distress, and postponed the adoption of adequate 
measures. The fact was that the oat crop never formed a fifth 
part of that of the potato, the main food of the people, and 
could not have carried them through more than three or four 
months in the year. 

The immense emigration which succeeded the famine in 
Ireland, to such an extent that nearly two millions of the 
population left her shores in ten years, is also ascribed by Sir 
Archibald to the effects of freetrade, in destroying the market 
for Irish corn. ‘This statement is also completely erroneous, 
the removal of the people to other countries being mainly 
owing to the pressure of the burthens on land, poor rates and 
lanatax, Which in some localities reached such a figure, as not 
only to sweep away nearly the entire of the landlord’s income, 
but to render it morally impossible that the small tenants could 
make a livelihood out of their holdings. Several clergymen 
of the Hstablished Church, in some districts, lost almost their 
Whole rent charge, by the deductions made from it for poor 
rites, on account of the provision in the act that the poundage 
should be subtracted in the entirety. As we have before shewn, 
the general cflects of the famine and free trade on Ireland, 
have been toa certain extent beneficial; they have changed 
the habits, food, and method of cultivation of the peasantry 
they have altered their system of avriculture to one more 
suited to the climate of the island, and although lier people 
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10) E TRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Hee have had certainly a great effect in facilitating commerce and 
| manufactures, but the enormous cost at which they y 
Hl [ . riginally constructed, and the ext nsions on which some ot 
Wed the main lines have foolishly entered, will prevent them n 
P| ver pr ducing a remunerative soba for the capital spent. 
Sigh! It would have been much better if they had been gradually 
a Pi developed, and no branches made which were not absolutely 
age required. In this respect France, and indeed Ireland, hav 
Te ad la more judicious system, and unless the rivalry of 
: | pames or absurd extensions swallow up all the protits, we 
My bid fair in this e Untrs to have some of the best payin i] 
ye ways on the face of the globe. It is eaaieciae to do away 
Bia dtogether with the tratlie on cars or coaches; the steam 
TR engine will never be ramitied over the country, as Bianecon’s 
a) routes have be 8.3 the {rains require to be fed at the Vari 
a s| s by horse labour. There is another matter also in 
+e connection with the Knglish railways, which at onee strikes 
TTR Th who has travelled on the continent of Murope, and is 
a pal irly revolting to the eyes of any foreigner on his first 
Ay rrivai dat C COUNUFTCS. ‘This 1S the disor: iceful speci of 
} 1 1 a to cond elass passengers throug! 
if } the is strange that the English public, so ] is 
HE ) sand « rts, have never tried to compel t 
a nt com} fo improve their carriages, and som 
a reasonal Hou | to travellers, instead of obli 
i t ) r ches, and have their backs stripped by 
Hy oden D » A iopoly of the highways has been h ( 
+i rlo pri C Cl rp 9 but there Ol veht to be reser | 
Ay the ( 1or Parhament some means of checking the abu 
Te : poly. The reason for treating the second classes 
‘ if | ' iraly ds parsimonious manner is obvious, to 
He ir to drive them into the first class contrary to their 
i Diit 1 | . but these companies, who are toa 
cel rN community, have no right to 
ich indignity. Such a system would 
not be tolerated nent either in Germany or rane 
oa r Doastings of freedoin and inde pe widen 
lt very | il to the interests of the railways 
support for passenger traffic Hes in 
| , ro about the country on mercantile 
} ‘ ind they yal; Lo afford every reasou 
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accommodation to their best customers. The first class car: 
riages in this country are not in any Way superior to the second 
class in many parts of Germany and France, for instance the 
lines from Paris to Lyons, and from Hamburg to Berlin, The 
second class carriages here are as miserable or more so than 
the third class there, and the fares of the second class here 
are equal to those of the first, and greater by a third than those 
of the second, on the continent. It is said, however, that the 
cost of construction of our lines has been much greater. That 
is very true, but the fares are greater in proportion, and the 
accommodation ought to be at least as good. The only rail- 
way we know of, which has shewn any proper attention to 
public requirements in this respect, is that from Dublin to 
Kingstown ; the second class carriages are neatly cushioned, 
and lined inside with mahogany veneer, and a proportional 
advantage is derived to the shareholders, who have been able 
to divide S and 9 per cent, although several miles of the 
embankinent cost from £30,000 to £40,000 per mile. No 
better argument could be used in favour of improvements mn 
carriages ; it is indeed marvellous that this subject has not 
been properly agitated, as that of the hotels was about two 
years ago. 

[In 1545 two measures were passed by Sir Robert Peel, which 
evinced a considerable amount of liberality on the part of the 
government towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The 
first of these was brought forward by Sir James Graham, on 
the 9th of May, for the erection of the three colleges, now called 
the Queen’s Universities of Belfast, Cork and Galway. They 
were immediately nicknamed, ‘‘ Godless Colleges,” on account 
of the absence of any species of religious teachings within their 
walls. The Roman Catholic Clergy have discountenanced 
them ever since, because they are not submitted entirely to 
their control, and are liable to be made use of for the extension 
of Church of England doctrines. This appears to us to be a 
suicidal course to take; if the priests had supported at first 
these colleges, which were regarded with a great degree of 
odium by the Protestants, they would ultimately have gained 
entire dominion in them, and used them for the purposes of 
their religion, almost as exclusively as ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
has been dedicated to those of the Established Church. 

The second measure was that of increasing the grant to 
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M: ynoot h College from £),00' ), to £26,380, a year. This j 
one of those subjects whidh Alison cannot approach, Without | 
shew! ing an mount of bigotry, intolerance, and ignorance, 
which should disgrace the columns of the Inghest Church.’ Lory 
Ae in the I mpire. wn says that this Act was ‘¢ framed = 
the view of elevating the character of, and lessening the p olitiea 

qdanever from, the Ctholie C ler wv; ° ° ° - if Was Ihe 
tended to elevate the condition and aequirements of the ( atholi 
Clergy, and bring them more into harmony with the govern- 
ment of the state, anil lt las had just the opposite efiect: 
it has lowered the standard both of their education and 


} } ) , } 7 R | 7 

Tat is, and rendered tuem, more than one lana ; wre CONCHeaAvLLE 
} ; } ’ ; Ke } » OLS 

enemles of the Protestant lestablishm ent. And the reason 

which he assigns for this 1s as follows: = the y young priests 


are now educated at home, instead of a broad, and thereby be- 
come more impregnated than ever, with the bigotry an: violent 
feelings, whi he centuries of dissension have engendered betweer 

the rival Churches in Ireland,’ and that they are aia 
under the direct control of a body much inferior in acquire- 
ment, and much more inflamed in passion, than any foreign 
lhierarchy—the Romish Clergy of Lreland.” Certainly, if all 
the Protestants in this country were of the same opinion as 
this Seotch oe the unfortunate people here might 
expect to be thrown back into the st: ate of aby cf deer idatio Ny 
1 which they wer li one time held by religious mto lerance. 
The effect of this small erant made by the Im perial Parhament 

has veen dire tl the reverse of what i Is attributed to 1t by Sir 
Archibald ; at has reeoneiled a great many of the Lrish Kei leslie 
asties to British rule, to which they were formerly traitors, it 
hes given them a small yet binding interest: in the state, and 
has served to elevate t] lem consid rab ly in the scale of soc lety . 
lf the education given at Ma Wnooth does not produce as 
polished gentlemen or learn d scholars as those who former} 
returned here from foreign universities, the fault lies only 
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1} 
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the mesutticiens Vol t errant, Which does not cIVE scope enoug 

for the cultivation of the | lerher br: inches ot en Let 
the government endow a Catholic University in Dublin, con- 
sisten (ly with the wants of the people, as Queen Elizabeth did 
hat of Trinity College for her favourite Protestantism, and 1 


a 1 shor Lime, under the eu nce of a Newman, the teaching ol 


~} ’ ‘ »t . } . ° } , 
such an Institution will equal that of any foreign body, at 
Louvain, Salamanea, or St. Ome 
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Che charge made against the Trish priesthood, that the May- 
nooth grant “ has lowered the standard of their education and 
ideas, and rendered them more than ever the irreconcileable 
enemies of the Protestant Hstablishment,” is one of these 
assertions, worthy of a Spooner, which wantonly and recklessly 
madein theblind heat of party spirit, have amost pernicious effect 
in maintaining religious antagonism 1n Ireland. Never were 
the Roman Catholic clergy more inclined to shew a friendly 
feeling towards their Protestant fellow-countrymen than at 
resent; at the lastelection they supported many candidates of the 
Established Church and high Tory principles, m preference to 
men of their own persuasion of more liberal shades of opinion. 
Several of them avowed their reason for so doing was to en- 
deavour to effect some conciliation between parties of different 
creeds, and to do away with religious dissension, so injurious to 
the country. Alison, however, has picked up these notions from 
the columns of some English prints, and composes them into 
veritable history, without making any enquiry as to their 
foundation in fact. 

It has been for a long time a question debated in Ireland, 
among persons of liberal opinions, whether the Roman Catholic 
clergy ought not to receive a direct stipend from the state, 
somewhat similar to that which is afforded in France. This 
mnatter had been formerly mooted in O’Connell’s time, and was 
said at one period to have received much attention from him; 
but the priesthood then were placed in a much more antagon- 
istic position towards government than they are at present, 
and it is said they could not be induced to accede to any pro- 
posal of the kind. Circumstances are now very much changed; 
the parochial income of many has been very much reduced by 
the distress and emigration of their flocks. The ereater num- 
ber of these would be glad to exchange their precarious livings 
for certain salaries; others are known to be anxious for the 
a 2 eaten Any English ministry, which 
cries me ¥ oing away with the influence of the 

nests at elections, could not adopt a surer method than that 
of making them stipendiaries of the crown, as the lower orders 
of the Trish people have a great distrust of any one who receives 
ie ede Le The Introduction of such a 
sel ra . , a a at the independent action of 
Reet te : : clergy, who ought to consider well the 
ier flocks, before they accept a boon, the practical 
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fect of which must be to nullify their political influence. 
Viiey stand alone between the poor tenant and the undu 
pr _ of landlordism ; they may be s said in certain cases to 
have abused their position, or interfered with too much person- 
ality in party contests, but they alone have been able to arouse 
the land holders to freedom in voting , by uniting them together 
in defiance of the threats of proprietors or their agents, 

There is a short notice of three pages given of the rising i 
1S, and the trials of the principal conspirators. It may b 
suid to be in the principal points historically correct, but the 
writer makes a very strange mistake in stating that Me ager 
was tried in Dublin by Chief Justice Blackmore,” the faet 
being that he was tried at Clonmel, and received sentence in 
Dublin from Blackburne, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 
Some justice is done to the manly spirit and bold demeanour 
of the aecused after their trial, although he casts a stigma upon 
those who ese Pape dd from Australia, by saying they ‘ hi ad broken 
their parole.” ‘Phis is contrary to the general opinion of many 
persons of known worth cons sulted at the time, but it has been 
made use of by the press in England and the antipopular party 
In Ireland, to continue their exclusion from their native land. 
Che attempt at imsurreetion was unfortunate, lame and unsup- 
| pular feeling throughout the country. Without 
ort no rebellion, however ede could be successful. 
, however, marked this one ; a good number of the 
priests, \ es ) ge jomed the movement. at the commencement, 
favoured the formation of the clubs, and gave very strong 
assurance of energetic assistance, sve nly pail back when the 
dl meer Canic, refused to I nd ages aid Lo the enterprize, and 
left the leaders alone and unsupported to do e against the 
troops, One parish priest in the South « { ‘Tipperary was 
awaken lin the middle of the night, by a “ of 150 horse- 
men, lis own pi irishione rs, who ¢ illed on him to lead them to 
tie “‘ war,” to fight the red-coats. He very wisely for himself 
declined, harangued the troop upon the high-road by moon- 

I) rivet. and CAUSE 1 the ih to disperse quietly to their homes. 

Vic other subjectsin this seventh volume are so multifarious, 
principally concerning passages of continental history, and the 
revolution of JS4S in France, that it would require much more 
than our allotted space to give any just idea of their treatment. 
We shall therefore content ourselves here In concluding this 
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ir 


one i +? } } ‘? } aa ) : ‘ ’ ’ a] , b 
aruicic, WLI Passing a dehnite iudeyment On the inerits of OU 
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Archibald Alison as a writer and historian. Lis elaim to cle 
ance, correctness, or vigour of composition, wust be altogether 


his numerous mistakes, bombastic flights, and un- 


ignored ; 
S eaiial expressions, long since pointed out by very able 
writers in former volumes, have reduced his character as a 
writer of the English language toa very low standard. Many 
examples of his gross faults of style might be brought forward 
from the pages we are reviewing; a few passages will suilice to 
shew the futility of any pretension on his part to rank with 
Hume, or even with Macaulay. 
Speaking of the efforts made by Sir Robert Peel to induce 
his colleagues in the cabinet to support him in passing the repeal 
of the corn laws, he proceeds thus: ‘f While these ministerial 
difficulties and arrangements, big with the future fate of the 
British Empire, and of commerce throughout the world, were 
in progress in the elevated political regions, the public mind 
wassuddenly shakea by an announcement, &c.” Howinthename 
of wonder can “difliculties and arrangements” become diy wits 
Fate, and at the same time be in progress in the elevated polr- 
tical regions ? "The wildest fancy of the merest poctaster, 
could never produce such a mixture of absurd images, as are 
here presented to the reader. Again, at the very end of this 
volume, describing the policy of Louis Philippe’s reigu in 
general terms, and the causes of his downfall, he reaciies a 
certain climax, and harping on the same idea for half a page, 
he finally brings it to this termination: ‘ Cradled in treachery 
and treason, his throne was overturned by treachery and 
treason. He had driven his lawfulsovereign, his generous bene- 
factor, into exile, and sent hima discrownced wanderer into 
loreign lands ; and he himself was by the consequence of lis 
own acts, driven into exile, and sent, a discrowned and dis- 
credited fuzitive, across the melancholy main, to the shores of 
tie stranger,” Here is a weak antithesis, cked out by a re- 
petition of certain words, one of which, “ discrowned,”’ seems 
to be coed for the occasion, and ending ina ‘* melancholy” 
whine, Suited to the lugubrious verses of Dante, or the disical 
pages ol the Sorrows of Werter: 
ee a See comes up pretty well to the 
arge amount of facts ; ‘oan me waaay As: idan 
nt i cH ne he ton ranges them according to 
herence by philoso | cal boy tail then some degree of co- 
pical remarks and inferences. But he also 
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I; anne ‘hes frequently out into long disquisitions, historical essays, 
totally at variance with the purposes of narrative, and fit only 
to shew the individual opinions of the writer on certain sub- 
jects. His doctrines of political economy and politics are so 
impregnated with conservatism and protection, that the conti- 
nual recurrence of the same views and arguinents create a 
weariess Im conning over the lengthy pages. [lis extreme 
high church notions, and evident antipa thy to anything r liberal 
either in religion or government, ee him at once as a mere 
exponent of party princi iples, with which he is so strongly 
linbued, that they impart a deep dye to his consideration of 
all national questions. It is the vice of our age of literature, 
that all the writers of the day serve their apprenticeship to 


letters, either to the press, the m: gazines or the reviews, and 
thereby obtain a discursive ' style of composition, most unsuited 
to the treatment of historic al subjects. = M: acaulay in the in- 
troduction to his ereat work, admits that he lays himself open 


to the reproach of descending below the dignity of history, 
but professes his desire to draw a pleasing picture for the Eng- 
lish public. — Alison evidently aims at attaining the hy chest 
poiy of eminence, to which neither his style nor his views are 
hkety to entitle him. pe is one merit, “however, which we 
cannot d ny lim, sn which may goa great way in reconciling 
his readers to the great defects of his” composition ; lis work 
must be ri mae. is a luc id record of the principal occurrences 
throughout Murope, for the last half century, and as such will 
be referres to as eal horitative in future times. ‘The persever- 
ance, industry and judgment with which he has now nearly 
brought to a close the lengthened labour of perhaps t twenty 
years, must be considered as indicating the resources of a strong 
mind and a vigorous purpose to accomplish an allotted task. 
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1. Sneech of Her Most Gracious Majesty, delivered Siom the 
throne, Louse of Lords, at the opening of the 2nd Session 
of the present Parliament, Thursday the third of December, 
1808. 

9. Parliamentary Government considered with refcrence to a 
Reform of Parliament—an Essay by Earl Grey. Loudon: 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 1808. 

8 Parliamentary Reform. Tow the Representation may be 
amended, saf ly, gradually and effectively. Reprinted, with 
additions, from the ‘*@/oée.” London: Longman, Brown, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts, 15958. 

4, Reform Pamphlets and Parliament Speeches, passin. 


Some cight and twenty years ago “ /eform” was a word to 
conjure with! The British isles were roused with a vengeance 
from their propriety, and throughout their length and breadth 
prophets of good and prophets of evil omen alike were most 
busily at work, enlightening or frightening the heges with 
their vaticinations of the wonders of good or of evil that were 
to burst upon us the moment his then Majesty William the 
[Vth., or a royal Commission for him, should in the old Nor- 
man-lrench of the long-established formula, announce his as- 
sent to the passing of the Reform-Bill into law. 

To those who had not personal experience of the times we 
speak of, or who do not care to refresh their weakened recol- 
lections of them, by turning over musty old files of the News- 
papers of the day, we do not know if there can be a better way 
ol gIvIng a suflicient idea of the extravagance of anticipations 
and predictions in those days prevailing, than by referring 
them to the recently published © Portion ofa Diary of Tioinas 
Kaikes, Lsqr ee —s book which despite the valuelessiiess of its 
opinions and the sedate and solemn trifling away of life which 
it records, is yet readable enough, on account of the periods 
Which it embraces, and the scenes and personages among 
same ite gui eel | It is true that he appears only as 
jt Na "9 philosopher of the time, and good aud sound per- 

reason he had for it, as is abundantly shewn in the ever- 
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recurring records of his baffled aspirings after place. But in 
the le neths to which he goes in speculation on the consequences 

f the Reform measure, the strength of his expressions and the 
“ale nt intensity of his feelings on the subject, he is no inapt 
type of the exc ‘ited prophets upou the other, as well as upon 
his own side of the question. 

If, in this our sublunar state of change and hurry and per- 
petual whirl and interweaving of human aff ‘irs, we could even 
for a brief apas really abstract ourselves from personal share 
in that which is passing immediately around and before our 
eyes, and of me li indeed we find ourselves in our own des- 
a , incessantly apart, what sage and sound and profoundly 

lm reflections and comments should we not then doubtless 
nie upon the versatility, the extravagance, the unreasonable- 
ness of opin lon, exp ression, and action among our fellow-beings 
engaged in the business of everyday life. Impossible, however, 
as is this abstraction, and unfit as we personally may be for 
playing the censors of our generation, still we shall not refrain 
‘rom an endeavor to review, with at least the assumption of 
judicial calmness and impartiality, what we have ourselves 
seen and known to take place in KS public mind during no 
considerable number of years, in reference to the much 

riated question of heform. 

lirst came the violent stage already noticed, when all man- 
ner of predictions, the most opposed in nature and tendency, 
but most alike in vehemence and extravagance, were freely 
hazarded, as to the results of Reform. Then, when the sorely 
contested measure at length had passed and was actually in 
Operauion, without bringing about a verification of their predic- 
tions oeith er division of the self-constituted Prophets, came the 
scason of mutual objurgation and recrimination—the one 
| arly In} uling th Cc shortcomings of the measure to the other’ S 
selfish an a narrow-minded opposition, and the accusation being 
retaliated with the charce of a reckless disturbance of a long 
seted state of things, and an unjustifiable risking of wild re- 
volution for ends so utterly insignificant. But to ‘these mutual 
attacks came soon to be added the common assault upon bot : 
of a party then for the first time beginning to be of note, —th 
ultras of Reform, or ‘* Chartists,” as they choose to ee aera 
themselves. Of these “f impract icables” —to use the de ‘signation 
speedily and deservedly given to them by others,—a portion, 
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no doubt, were honest, mistaken enthusiasts, dreaming ofa state of 

erfection for our institutions, which is in truth denied to man 
here below and to his works. The less honest portion, shrewdly 
suspected to be far the larger, —laboured in the Anti-Retorm 
interest, by disturbing, distracting, and with reckless and in- 
tolerant clamor, and even the use of physical force, arresting 
aud defeating the exertions of moderate men to etlect rational 
and moderate amendment. 

This could not last. The Anti-Reforin party, i. e. the one 
opeuly, avowedly, and from the first known by this designation, 
ceased through very shame, to objurgate in its old strain, seeing 
that king (or gueew) Jords and commons remained pretty much 
in statue quo, notwithstanding that Reform had ‘ become a 
ereat fact,” and shewed no symptoms of tumbling down into 
common ruin, under its anarchic influence. ‘The moderate re- 
formers, disgusted at the abuse, turmoil and contestation they 
had been subjected to, and indeed divided amongst theniselves, 
ceased anything like connected effort at further reforms. And 
the turbulent ultras had so thoroughly done their work, that 
neither were they able to cut out new mischief for themselves, 
uor was it worth any one’s while to employ them further. 
And thus came third in order the season of inertness, Inaction, 
and of seeming, if not real indifference to further political 
change, 

This season has endured the longest of the three, and indeed 
appears not to be quite at an end even now; when certain 
organs of parties are so busily at work endeavoring to persuade 
the country that we are on the eve of another great coustitu- 
tional change. It may be so, or it may be only a false alarm. 
Certain it is that no such over-cloudings of the political hori- 
zon,—no such ominous mutterings of the growling thunder of 
popular fury—no such social agitations and excitations as 
heralded the advent of the last measure of Reform, are as yet 
pi oe possibly ye may be imminent. Whether 
rh ah a hi riche enylng ~ Intrinsic interest of 
speculation, me as likely el rae ve io pohly ne 
application, we “bie dit ket Be ah elge 
aia oe “tah ‘ die i . worthy of the consideration of 

Aw nd adh Api in et upon the discussion. 
of things in baa z ped pide : erence between the state 

fe ! ein Reform, and that observable 
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at present, would appear to be this ; that, whereas at the former 
period the people generally, in addition to the middle classes, 
and with the further concurrence and co-operation of a few 
sincerely convinced and a larger number of d2dettanti liberals 
among the aristocracy, took an immediate and lively interest 
in the cause,—whatever movement can now be noted, in the 
direction of Reform, is traceable almost solely to the middle 
classes, and seems little else but the ebullition of their ambi- 
tious aspirings. Of the aristocratic sympathizers and agitators 
of the former period the greater part accomplished their par- 
ticular object when the fortresses of conservative influence, 
the ‘close-boroughs” and in Scotland the close-counties, were 
successfully breached and entered. This done with tolerable 
effectiveness as regards the old monopolizers of power, but not 
so far pushed as to destroy all Wig influence in pet places of 
representation, there did not remain any very prominent party 
advantage to be gained, at least of sullicient degree to out- 
balance the possible inconvenience of an increase of power to 
the class immediately below that of the restless and aspiring 
Bourgeoisie of England. The continental lessons too of 1543 
are not lost or forgotten; and on the whole there would ap- 
pear good reason for assuming that on the part generally of the 
aristocracy of these countries, there is now more of a dread 
than a desire of further change, and that the exceptions to 
this general rule are very much fewer indeed than in 1831. 
Meantime the people who worked, and agitated and came 
together in imposing multitudes threatening and overawing 
monarch, ministers and peers, on the former occasion, and 
whoacted then mainly under the stimulus of some such impression 
as that conveyed in the celebrated answer of one of themselves 
to an enquirer after ¢Aezr interpretation of * Reform’’—to wit, 
that “ it was alla question of victuals’—have not found their 
homely and practical interpretation very practicad/y,or evidently, 
borne out by the fact, and accordingly manifest at present 
rather a tendency to distrust and suspicion, than to any enthu- 
slasm, or even to a moderate licartinessin the new agitation. 
We have notin our remarks hitherto, as may be noted, 
attempted or intended to express any views of our own upon 
the advisability or otherwise of further Reform, although neither 
have we any wish or intention of dissembling our opinion tliat 
there is good reason and occasion for movement in that direc- 
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tion. But our immediate design has been to give a kind of 
summary view of the state of public opimon on the subject, 
and to trace the present movement to its true source ; which 
we believe has been done by attributing it almost solely to the 
middle classes. That the latter will compel the classes above 
them, and induce those below, to assist in the enterprise is 
likely enough; but the initiation and first progress of it is un- 
doubtedly their own work alone. Meantime the Pamphlets 
we have mentioned at the head of this paper are sufficient 
roofs that the compulsion, however gentle, is taking effect 
aluve; and we proceed to examine in what spirit and with 
what arguments the anonymous aristocratic writer of the letters 
“ Reprinted from the Globe,” and the ‘* Peer confessed” who 
has put forth the elaborate Essay on‘ Reform,” have severely 
approached and treated their subject. 

The first of these writers commences his labours by intre- 
pidly assuming and declaring, first, that the ‘country 1s not 
prepared for any great change in its representation,” and, se- 
condly, that it does not possess the requisite knowledge on 
the subject to make such a change safe.” 

It is only fair to him to give bis own reasonings In support 
of these very decided propositions, He thus proceeds :— 


“And this I may aver without stigmatizing my countrymen with dis- 
creditable ignorance ; since the arrangements for securing the election 
of the wisest and best men as legislators, involve a problem which has 
hitherto been unsolved, or which at any rate bas not found its solu- 
tion in those countries with which we are best acquainted—our own, 
the United States and France. 

_ No democracies can be more complete than British commercial, 
literary and benevolent companies and societies. They choose their 
own constitutions without dictation from any one ;—may have what 
suffrage they like, equal and universal, gradational and limited, male 
or female, with ballot or without ballot ; and the elections may, as 
the members may desire, be annual, triennial, or septennial. Never- 
theless, the practical results are far from being always satisfactory ; 
many of the rulers so chosen baving shown themselves either knaves 
or fools; to the great injury of their constituencies—an injury ex- 
tending, in some instances, to absolute ruin. 

No doubt many of our companies and societies are ably and 
“teen apacaansoaic but this is evidently owing, not to any pecu- 
ye Repie: sing their directors, but to the fortunate circumstance 
the rina promoters, and’those het othe board of manage 
sequent Ps 7 ~~ ing of full confidence, or, perhaps, to a sub- 
dard end sive effort, by the body corporate, to displace a bad 

put worthy men in their stead. 
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It is not, then, at home that we can look for examples of perfect 
systems of election to serve as a guide in improving our parliamentary 
representation ; nor shall we fare better by turning to France or the 
United States; for what following the golden rule of judging by 
the fruits, must we think ofa system of representation (including the 
ballot and, to a large extent, universal suffrage) which in the one 
country is found consistent with a fettered press and trammels on 
speech and motion, and in the other even with slavery ? 

As respects the ballot, we are referred, for an edifying example, 
to Australia: but the colonists themselves, who have witnessed the 
quick succession of unstable Ministries—some of them containing 
men very unfit for the office—which has hitherto resulted from their 
system must be astonished, if not amused, at finding that system held 
up for imitation in the mother country. 

There can be no doubt that to adopt the advice tendered to us 
would be to make a great approximation of our political institutions 
to those of America; a result which I should deplore ; for much as 
there may be to admire in our kindred on the other side of the 
Atlantic, no one, [ think, who looks dispassionately at the actual 
state of the two countries—at the extent to which in one the foul 
blot of slavery exists, carrying with it, by the penal statutes and the 
personal violence directed against those who attempt to remove it, 
coercion and loss of freedom to whites as wellas blacks—can hesitate 
in declaring that in England there is in reality a much greater 
amount of liberty than in America. ° 

Let it be remembered that, in America, slavery is upheld by the 
very party who call out most lustily for popular rights, and style 
themselves, par excellence, democrats; and that were it not for the 
support of this large party in the nominally Free States (for with 
a Fugitive Slave Law no State can be regarded as really free), 
slavery would fall to the ground. 

Standing, then, so high in the scale of freedom, it behoves us, for 
the good of the whole nation—the poorest as well as the middle and 
upper classes—to be very cautious in changing our institutions, how- 
ever susceptible they may be of amendment. 

It is well known that the chief’ political power here is in the 
middle class, while in the United States it is wielded by the masses. 
If these be two errors, ours is surely the less hurtful, and can be 
proved so by glancing at the chief measures of improvement during 
the last 30 years, Certainly in carrying reform, the working classes 
(thogh with some decided exceptions), did undoubtedly take efficient 
part; but as respects all the other measures there wss either apathy 
among them, or nearly as much Opposition as support ; —so that had 
the matter rested with them, few or none of those grand levislative 
Improvements would, even now, be the law of the land.” 


A first Impression upon reading the foregoing opinions 
would be, that 7/ they prove well founded there is nothing 
more to be said, or Aoped, upon the subject. Further Reform 
—taking the word in its usual sense and meaning, that of 
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large constitutional amelioration,—must be sought for in Utopia 
or in the Atlantis of Plato ;—for where on this known earth 
of ours is the type or scheme of it to be found, when, according 
to this pamphleteer’s assurances, It 1s to be looked for in vain 
in any of the countries that have experimented, no matter how 
widely or largely, in forms of government, and gained no matter 
what amount of experience in state-policy, and the constitu- 
tional adjustment and mutual balance of class-interests powers 
and rights. 

But we can hardly consent so readily to give up hope, and 
especially as our Nestor does not himself appear resigned to 
do so altogether; for he goes on to make suggestions which 
shall be presently considered. Meanwhile it is surely reason- 
able to protest against the comparisons on which he hitherto 
founds his argument. “ Commercial and other companies and 
societies” originate with one or a very few projectors, who as 
it were dictate the constitution from the first, taking care to 
secure ainply their own sway and influence ; and who rule 
thereafter by the power of the machinery they have created, 
and by the terror of an injury to the common property or 
interest, from dissensions and divisions. ‘Thus in fact these 
“Companies” and “ Societies” are little despotisms, or olli- 
garchies, instead of being the “complete democracies” they 
are called in the pamphlet ; and in the vast majority of cases 
can be changed but by a ‘‘ convulsion,” and a ‘‘ convulsion” 
alone, with results of the doubtful character ever attendant 
upon violent change. 

Besides this discrepancy forbidding comparison, the most 
ordinary logician can fairly object to an argument from a par- 
ticular to a general, which is in fact involved in the case before 
Us, And tle same applies with great force to the experiment- 
alising in constitutions going forward in the yet scarcely 
urganised colonies of Australia. 

The comparisons with what occurs in France, the United 
States, aid the Australian colonies, are open to another objection, 
fawiliar also to the merest tyro in logical argumentation. The 
“se Ola thing is not to be argued against from its abuse. 

The facts connected with the case of France are too well 
“aye i ba readers—have been too inuch commented upon 
is siting apepers and public writers and speakers—to need 

us “ere ; especially at a time when the relations between 
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her and Great Britain are in a state which in the interests of 
both countries and of civilization so urgently presses upon all 
the wisdom of mutual forbearance and abserce of international 
carpings and criticism. With America, however, the case is 
different. There is no such present delicacy ; and the govern. 
ments and people of both countries are accustomed to the 
fullest and most unsparing discussion. 

Iu reference to the latter country, the writer seems to have 
considered the existence there of Negro Slavery as a main 
point of his argument : insisting upon it three times in only 
as many paragraphs. But, without at all denying its general 
depraving effect upon public morals and opinion, we cannot 
allow it a more than secondary place among the causes of the 
misuse in America of popular powers and franchises. We 
know not at the moment a readier way of indicating briefly 
What to us appears to be the chief cause, than by quoting a 
few terse sentences spoken on a public occasion last year in 
England by a competent authority on the subject—the well 
known Judge Haliburton of Nova Scotia. His immediate 
theme was the state of literature in Great Britain and America 
respectively, but it will be seen that he enlarged the scope of 
his remarks to the general state of things in the two countries. 

“The United States had difficulties to overcome: they had not the 
institutions of England, and, although it might appear paradoxical, 
they were, in fact, too free, and above all, too equal to have a sier- 
ling literature (hear hear). He did not mean to say that the country 
which was free could not have a literature ; but everybody in this 
country was not equal. As nature never made man equal, nel- 
ther could legislation ; and the legislation that would attempt it was 
foolish, When liberty and equality were co-existent, they would 
materially neutralize each other, and in their operations strangle 
freedom of thought and freedom of action. Strange as it might 
appear to them, the country that seemed too free was often enslaved. 
It was enslaved not by public opinion, but by the opinion of the 
public (hear hear). A friend had told him that night that he was an 
old Tory, and so he was. The Canadians were more loyal even than 
the people of this country. The English people were the freest 
people on the face of the earth, and when he said that be meant that 
they were free because they were not all equal (hear).” 


A clear-headed and most pluilosophical French writer, whom 
it is no matter of wonder to find not adequately appreciated 
In England, when he is by no means so by his own nation— 
for the simple reason that he has carefully kept himself from 
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jarty heats and extravagance—Monseiur Alexis de Tocqueville, 
ublished, some twenty-three years ago, a work ce © ities, 
cracy in America,” full of interesting information and sound 
reasoning on that subject, and becoming, as time goes on, 
more and more deserving of attention, for its speculations as 
to the progress and prospects of democracy, not alone in les 
United States, but in Europe. From him we take the follow- 
ing remarks, corroborative of those of Judge Haliburton, and 
of the same general tendency :— 


«Ce que je reproche le plus au gouvernement démocratique, tel 
qu’on I'a organis¢ aux Etats-Unis, ce n’est pas, comme beaucoup de 
gens le prétendent en Europe, sa faiblesse mais, au contraire, sa force 
irrésistible. Kt ce quime répugné le plus en Amerique, ce n'est 
pas l'extréme liberté qui y régne, c’ést le peu de garantie quwony 
trouve contre la tyrannie.” 

« Lorsqwun homme, ou un parti souffre d’une injustice aux Etats- 
Unis, 4 qui voulez vous qu'il s’addresse ? A l’opinion publique ? c’est 
elle qui forme la majorité. Au corps legislatif? Il représente la 
majorité et lui obéit aveuglement. Au Pouvoir Exécutif? II est 
nommé par la majorité et lui sert d’instrument passif. A la force 
publique ? La Force publique n‘est autre chose que la majorité sous 
lesarmes. Au jury? Le jury, e’est la majorité revétue du droit de 
prononcer des arréts—les juges eux-mémes, dans certains [Etats, 
sont clus par la majorité. Quelque inique ou déraisonable que soit 
la mésure qui vous frappe, il faut done vous y soumettre !” 

Je disais (he adds in a note to the foregoing) un jour a un habitan 
de la Pennsylvanie ‘comment dans un Etat fondé par des quakers 
et renomme pour sa tolérance, les négres affranchis qui payent 
limpot, ne sont ils pas admis a exercer les droits de citoyens 2” ‘Nos 
Legislateurs, ine-repondit il, n’aient point commis un acte aussi gros- 
ster injustice et d’intolérance—les négres ont le droit de se pré- 
senter aux clection—mais z/s craignent qu'on ne les y maltraite! Chez 
nous il arrive quelquefois que la loi manque de foree quand la ma- 
Jorite ne lappuie point. Or, la majorité est imbue des plus grands 
prejuges contre les négres, et magistrats ne se sentent pas la force 
de garantir a CeUX=Cl les droits que la législateur leur a conférés.’ 

Eh quoi ?* lui dis-je: «la majorité qui a le privilége de faire la loi, 
veut encore avoir celle de desobéir a la loi’.” |! !—De la Démocratie 
oo a M. de Tocqueville, Tome 2nd. pp. 167, 168, 

Since M. de Tc nll ° : : 

ce M. de Tocqueville wrote, and indeed quite recently 
especially in the second case, there have been two pre-eminent 
lustances of this liberty killing “ tyranny of the majority.” The 
first Is a literal realisation of his words respecting the hopeless- 
ee of an appeal to the Judicial Bench. The Supreme Court 
ol the United States having been called on about two years 
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since to compose by their ultimate decision the dangerous agi. 
tations resulting from the outrageous eniooneianed of the 
“ Fugitive-} Slave- Law, in the free soil Northern States, decided 
under pressure of the overbearing slave-holding majority In 
congress, that Negro slavery was one of the fandament: il laws 
of the union, The second instance was in the case of the new 
‘‘ territory” of Kansas; where a tyrant majority of slave-holders 
and their adherents from Missouri have forcibly established a 
constitution for that territory involving the recognition of 
slavery, and have had their usurpation confirmed and sanctioned 
by the highest executive authority. Any appeal provided by the 
constitution being evidently hopeless after the decision before 
referred to, of the Supreme ‘Court, the aggrieved “ ree Soilers” 

of Kansas have, it is to be feared, been “driven to the last and 
deplorable arbitrement of arms ! 

Other cases of the tyranny in question, might abundantly be 
cited, but these two, the most patent, ene and gener rally 
‘ne are sufficient fa our purpose. 

M. de ‘Tocqueville is very far from confounding democracy 
ne with the “ tyranny of the majority.” He concludes 
the chapter from which we have been quoting with the following 
words, which we recommend to the consideration of the author 
of the * Reprinted Letters.” 


“6 Supposez au contraire, un corps législatif composé de telle 
maniere qu ‘il repreésente la major ité, sans Sine nécessairement l’esclave 
de ses pe assions >; un pouvoir executif qui ait une force qui lui soit 
propre, et une puissance judiciare indépendante des deux autres 
pouvoirs ; vous aurez encore un gouvernement démocratique, m ais 
iln’y aura presque plus de chances pour la tyrannie.”—p. 169, 
tome 2nd: . 


Is there any reason why we should not make an effort to 
establish in these countries so desirable a state of things? That 
it does not exist with us at present is plainly sesieeaid by the 
letter writer in the “ Globe,” when he tells us that “ the pro- 
blem of securing the election of the wisest and best as legis 
lators is yet unsolved.” M. de ‘Tocqueville conceives ‘the 
attempt can be made in the United States , notwithstanding that 
too great equalisation of classes and ranks to which he and 
Judge Ilaliburton attribute so many evils. Confessedly that 
difficulty does not stand in the way in these countries. 
Assuredl\ then there must be some middle term between the 
assoclation of tyranny with Democratic Institutions, and a 
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. : : ro. ] ft 
goad, dull, unreasoning, and ultimately not maintaipable, refusal 


of all further progress towards reform ? The pamphileteer 
himself supplies the answer, and proves he thinks not only that 
there may be, but ought to be, a progress ; for he himselt 
suggests how to attempt it. 


«In thus speaking of the want of sound political knowledge in 
our labouring class as a body—attributable very much to their defee- 
tive education—I am fully aware that there are large exceptions to 
the rule; that very many working men have not only as good hearts, 
but as clear intellects and as well cultivated minds as those of a 
higher rank ; and that it is very desirable that such of these as do 
not already possess the elective franchise should have it. Indeed, 
the franchise may, [ think, be gradually extended very widely ; though 
not, as I hold, on terms of equality, but with some reference to the 
amount which each person contributes, in taxes, to the cost of go- 
vernment, 

In considering the surest and best way of amending our represen- 
tative system, it is well to call to mind how improvements are gener- 
ally made in the concerns of private life, where the strongest interest 
is felt to obtain a successfulresult. There the ordinary course as we 
well know is not to make great and sudden changes, but to proceed 
gradually and cautiously, introducing but one novelty at a time, and 
even then advancing step by step.” 

“And why not proceed ina tentative manner with regard to other 
principles of election, and patiently watch the results? Tor example, 
try, on asmall scale, but under different circumstances, and in several 
parts of the country, extended suffrage ; in some cases giving an 
equal vote to each elector, and in others votes of varying power, as 
in the election of guardians of the poor, and in that of the directors 
of joint stock companies. In the same way might we not in some 
places try the ballot, and in others voting by papers at home, as 
again, in the appointinent of guardians? ‘Triennial elections, too, 
might readily be tried in one district, without at once wholly changing 
to triennial Parliaments ; and in the same cautious way might 
the discontinuance of a property qualitication be brought to the test 
of experience. 

These and other important experiments—such as those of  inter- 
mediate election, and the voting in large electoral districts, with 
power to the electors to arrange themselves in voting bodies according 
to their different opinions— might all be made; and the results as shown 
by the character, qualifications, and acts of the persons chosen as re- 
presentatives, would, in time, afford safe data on which to proceed. 
nina —— sees the country has been advised to demand, 
on ng _ great and sudden changes which, from time 
resi _ . = a al rance and elsewhere, with ae or no 
ven baa fare the Cause of freedom; and which, indeod, havo 
far worse than that i. ey tai and by a political condition 
7,8, sail 9 ations ti ' rs which It boats attempted to emerge, eed 4's 
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+ Ve ry W1 idely extended suffrage.” ‘’The Ballot.”” “ Trie 
nial elections.” “ Discontinuance of property qualification 
= decided measures these, of reform, suggested by the 

uitious © Englishman” as he signs himself ; who in the be- 

inning of his letters expresses such fear of further change, and 
at the end of them, doubtless, to save his consistency, makes a 
flourish about the dangers of f revolution. 

It is true that Be recommends a “ tentative” progression, 
the trying of * extended suffrage on a smalé scale!” experi- 
mentalising with the Ballot in this and that community, while 
their intermediate and adjacent neighbours should be left to 
ba ile on as they best might, in the old condemned Way, giving 
the pleasures of an election ‘could every three years to (Ais 
district and every seven years to that, and so on. Bul the 
defect of judgment manifested in his suggesting a partial trial 
of a great general principle, and also in lis for a moment sup- 
posing , possible that; whether immediately productive of good 
or of evil, that partial trial could eventuate ultimately in anything 

hort of general ad »ption, in no manner weakens the force of 
his admission that changes of such large dimensions are amongst 


} 
i 


thie se engin the time. 
Karl Grey’ s essay takes a far wider scope than the “ reprint’ 
we have hs en considering, and in fact, without losing sight ot 


the practical and immediate subject of ‘ reform” enters into 
What may be called a fundameutal disquisition upon parliment- 
ary governmenel, A tirst idea of the nature and scope of lus 


work, for a work of regular formation, plan and digestion it 13, 
and not a mere ephemeral pamphlet, can be given to the reader 
at once by a simple chumeration of the general headings to 
each of the eight chapters into which it is divided, They are 


iS folle Wsi— 


Pages. 
‘Chapter 1—Origin and Results of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment “ m . - l to 16 
2—Advantages of Parliamentary Govern- 
nent - é ‘“ = " ig to 36 
§—Hvils and Dangers of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment ~ ° . ao ie 36 to 38 
4—Reasons of the Success of Parliamentary 
Government iy : ‘ 58 to 8&4 
5—Effects of Pi irliamentary Reform . 84 to 115 
6—Considerations as to a New Reform Bill 115 to 157 


7—On the Exercise of Patronage under 
Parham ntary Government - 157 to 
bia dc line nend cae . : 

S—Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies _ -  / - 198 to 219 
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lo each of these general headings, there is appended a 
“table of contents” of each chapter respectively, from 20 to 
3() lines long, and embracing a wide variety of points and 


considerations. . , . : 

The good old Epic rule of plunging “ ea medias res” at once, 
may be the best to adopt in this case ; and accordingly we turn 
first to chapter six, page 115, the heading of which, as seen in 
the foregoing list, is, “‘ Considerations as to a new Reform Bill.” 

Recognising in common with everybody else who has an 
opinion on the subject, the “ difliculty of drawing up a plan for 
reforming the representation of the people in Parliament, in a 
manner to be at once safe and effectual,” he professes that his 
own “humbler aim” is ‘‘ to call the serious attention of those 
whose duty it may be to frame a new Reform Bill, and of those 
to whose judgment such a bill may be submitted, to a few 
considerations which it seems to him very important not to 

; 


overlook.” 
His first suggestion with this view is, (p. 116.) 


“It should be borne in mind that the power of parliament is 
limited , . . . unless legislation be in accordance with the feelings of 
the people it will be unsuccessful. This obvious truth appears often 
overlooked in practice and recently so by parliament, in its penal law of 
a year or two ago against bribery. The penalties are very severe 
and the law gives powers of a highly inquisitorial character ; but it 
does nothing either to diminish the desire for seats in parliament 
in men willing to spend largely, nor yet to take away the natural 
inclination of those who can dispose of such seats, to use their privi- 
lege for their private interest. A sense of duty is but a feeble 
security against the strong temptations to which voters are subject, 
and legislation is powerless to prevent an understanding between 
parties, for giving and receiving money’s worth. The terms on 
which a house or land is let, is probably the most common mode of 
bringing the pecuniary interest of the elector to bear upon his use of 
the franchise, and while this is notoriously practised with impunity 
in counties and boroughs, it is impossible that where property is thus 
used by one party, those on the other side will think themselves 
morally more guilty of bribery than their opponents, if the endeavour 
to compensate the disadvantage to which they would thus be exposed, 
by giving the voters who support them an equivalent in moncy, for 
what is given by their antagonists in value. The only hope of put- 
ting down these and similar practises, is, to make arrangements 
which will have the effect of taking away on one side the ¢ 
sai on thie ther the wilh ‘eness to receive bribes in return 

votes,"__p. p. 116 to 119. 


SHGSITION 


| Un this proposition ol his lordship, there is rct likely to be 
any contestation. It is one of those safe, axiomatic truths 
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i | i other matters, with nothing more satisfactory than the following 
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| i “T will not, however, pursue this subject further ; what [ have said 

it pecting the Briberv-Act Is m rely tended to give RI single examplh 
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Bide consideration of the motives which govern men’s conduct. In law 
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Ee linportant a matter? On the other hand, he have nod been 
1) ee to arrive at the deduction and eonclusion in question, why 

i} ; ; | } } j we: ° Deen ees 

i Pei. i that others who have equally failed im the resul y idly 

iia) * ee St ee a . ae 
ai wit t have given a fully equal amount of the same “ due con- 

Ag it lkderation, Which doubtless he expects that We should alirl- 
ie) e to himself: 

1 Compelled to leave this part of his “ essay’? without satis- 
gale | or prolit therefrom, we find ourselves obliged to con- 
Time t S next position, namely that 

Wit i not be safe to adopt n neasures to serve, unde niab le ob. 
Te * constitutional system, without (ie 

: ling against Is of a different kind which may b 

| el $3 Chose forms of government wii 
1 

ie 

: 

i 

i 
aii? 

if 

L 

ip 
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en most successful in practice, have been so mainly because 
sets have counterbalanced each other. This balance 


he 


nave 
oat scone by correcting faults of one kind without applying 
remedy to those In an opposite direction, f or instance, more real 
euilt is incurred because greater Injury 1s done to the nation, by 
having recourse to the arts of the demagogue, than by the illicit use 
of money for the purpose of carrying an election.”—p. 120. 

it is true that * the reverse of wrong” is not to be mistaken 
for what is “right,” but at the same time it is hard to conceive 
‘wo faults directly and diametrically opposite to each other, both 
cravely injurious to the system they are found in, and yet both 
to be left. unremedied and untouched because forsooth they 
cannot both be abated simultaneously! Common sense would 
say, correct wAaé you can, when you can, as far as you Can ; you 
are not thereby precluded from continuing your opposition to 
the evils beyond your strength as yet to remove, nor from 
pushing the attack upon them when a favourable moment comes. 
To hold that it is necessary to combat evil with evil, betrays 
a strange distrust of the power and efficacy of good. Anda 
still stranger distrust of the value and power of public dis- 
cussion, and of truth itself, as well as a most singular view of 
public morality, 1s evidenced by the proposition that open out- 
spoken demagoguism, fighting with the weapons of popular 
controversy available to all, is a greater evil and crime than 
foul, filthy, secret bribery, and corruption ! 

But to leave generalities and come to the practical parts of 
the “essay,” we now propose to examine his lordship’s exposé 
of the Representation Reform of 1831, the distinctions he 
craws between the conditions under which it was proposed, 
uid under which the contemplated further reform of Parliament 
‘to be shaped out, and finally his own particular pet plan for 
the latter purpose, (pp. Si and seq ) 
The three acts for the amendment of the representation of the 
wople in parliament, in Mneland, Scotland and Ireland, must be re- 
ard d is forming together a single measure, having for its object 
Ei transter of a large amount of political power to the people from 

bands ofa comparatively small number of persons, who were pies 
ously enabled to command a majority of the seats in the House of 


és yar ‘ » =P ~ ? “y e . : é 
IO Le if a change In the distribution of political power 
4s 


ly seldom or never been accomplished in any country 
il violence or convulsion $s it amounted in fact to 2 revolution, 


° rt aceful and ] bye lieve a most beneficial revolution. Stil] large 
is it Was, the - 


incasure did not profess to sweep away all the anomalies 
tiles Ot our system of representation, in order to create 
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Woones ll A rordar ce with what is considered by some persons to 
true theory of representation. On the contrary, the desi. 


) \ 
id ds 


ocorrect evils which had been pr actically felt, but to Introdu lit 


rther changes than were indispensable for this purpose, in a con- 


itution of which, in spite of some imperfections , the general ex. 
| ce was recog sed. K xperie nce had proved that in the Hous 
Commons as then consti bate d, public opimion was so weak, and 
lnenece of nother kind SO powerful, that the condue ty ithe of par- 
mont and of the executive government, was habitually biassed in 
measure detrimental to the general welfare of the Nation. Clear 
videnee of this was to be found in the manner in which the country 


| for manv vears been eoverned, and especially in the he uv) 

| OF ¢ ixation HB pose d upon ssn people. There could be hi ittle 

hat the public expenditure had been habitually maintained 
Lib ile | ey 1d 4 hat Was sonia by the real interest of the 

1, with the view of securing the support of those who hada 

nmanding influence in the eleetion of the House of Commons. 
wl i this Was an vil urgently requiring to be remedied, if was 
ved that it was neither ne cessary for that purpose, nor safe, to 


sake the total change iu the character of the House of Commons, 


would ensue were all its members to be returned by larg 
ule constitue neles 
By the preservation of many of the smaller Boroughs, and by re- 
the county representation in a manner which left much 
luence to the great land proprietors, the former mixture of classes 
| interests in the House of Commons was preserved ; and, though 
rth of the democratic element in its composition was greatly 
mented, it was neither the intention nor the ettect of the measure 
render that clement all-powerful. What was aimed at, and ae- 
| | uccessfully than could well have been anticipated, 
to redress the balance of the constitution. 
which this great change in the Constitution was 
1, isshown by its results. It has now been twenty-five years 
ion, and it Is impossible to compare the spirit of our legis- 
l rovernment during that period with that of former times, 
thout perceiving how imueh it has been altered for the better 
But though the measure of Parliament: ary Reform which was 
Lin 1832 has been thus suecessful, and is, I think, conclus sively 


' y its a to have been, upon the whole, a wise and good 
It Was by ho means pel rfect. 

Che tollowing pease to be the chief defects of the measure. First: 

tit failed to provide adequately against the danger that the re- 


ses might incidentally diminish too much the power 0 
in parliament. It has often been said, with truth, 
“our present constitution, the worst administration 18 4 
\ weak ministry has not the power of acting ri ghtly § 
forward i par lament, not the measures it knows to he 


] 


ty DUC FHOSe Ie Can ho} eto carry; it cannot venture to conduct 
xecutive governinent aceording to the dictates of its own judg 
; and in the exercise of the authority and patronage of un 


wh, It is compelled to vield to every popular cry and to the uh 
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roqgsonable claims of its adherents ; it is under a constant tempta- 


tion unduly to court popularity, and to exaggerate the faults of party 
ernment, by striving, in all its measures, to promote the inte- 


4 9 
boy & o 


rests of its party rather than those of the Nation. 

Nor is this all; our whole system of parliamentary government 
must fail if it should become impossible, for any considerable time, 
that an administration of proper strength should be formed. This 
might happen if the House of Commons, from the absence of any 
strong party feeling or bond of union in the supporters of the go- 
vernment, should show a disposition on light occasions to reject the 
advice of the servants of the crown, although the persons holding 
office had, upon the whole, more of its confidence than any other 
ministers would be able to command. 

Hitherto it has been considered to be the duty of the ministers of 
the crown to resign, if they find themselves without adequate support 
in the House of Commons. Their doing so would be useless in the 
case supposed ; and there would be no resource but to tolerate the 
existence of an administration unable to guide the proceedings ot 
parliament. 

But this would involve a complete abandonment of the essential 
principle of a parliamentary government. 

* » * * - + ® ¢ * 

The political events of the last few years afford much ground for 
apprehending that the country may be exposed to these very serious 
evils, from its becoming impossible that any administration should be 
tormed having sufficient strength in the House of Commons. Before 
the passing of the Reform acts, there was little danger that such a 
state of things could arise. The former state of the representation, 
together with the large means of influence which then existed, gave 
so much power to the crown, that ministers unacceptable to the so- 
vereign could seldom long maintain their position. 

A comparison of the working of the constitution, before and after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, must, T think, convince us that the 
question asked by the Duke of Wellington while it was in progress. 
‘ How is the king’s government in future to be carried on 2?’ deserved 
iuore consideration and a more practical answer than it received. 
Ik rom the combined effect of the acts of parliamentary reform and 
oa especially those of an economical character, 
lave n carried in the last forty years, the power of the 

crown has been so much diminished, that there seem to be good 
oh ee 2 aie of things, in 1780, amply gvet : 
p aaa “eit “ali basi Bei ig sas iy the sala * eed 
May now be in no slioti ie sets rc ane okt nial nioaracdeaions eas 
diminution oftie ites iii ad ped ie deranged by the too etal 
crown formerly ait we saline see ~~ which the servants of the 
. \ joyed. pp. Sa, 99. 
* * * ms » * 
Secondly”? ; 
rin 


bers 


iia ‘another fault is, the want of proper facilities for 

sing into the House of Commons some of those classes of mem- 
eit el returned by close Boroughs. We miss tie class of 
heinbers who virtually represented certain special interests, and who, 
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rf position, and not looking for the reten. 
the faver of a constituency, were able to oppos 
lusion of the day. Tapply this remark, how. 


ui 


; 
Eee = 
diy any popular de 


ever, chiefly to ministers and their subordinates. In the time of 
close bor uohs t hie fitte st man coul | be name TH | to a situs ition. But 


ome local constituency.” \Pp- 105—107). 


minister’s choice is now limited to those who are already in pare 
t or can vain admission to it, (through the favor of a large con 


1 
bit @] Cal ‘ il 


tituency. ) This is often an obstacle to placing linportant ottices in 


ent hands . . . and has often caused Important arrange’ 


nents for the public service to be disturbed by the mere caprice ot 


* oo 


‘What Lreeard as the first view of the Reform Bill and of the 
tion to it, is so well stated in an article in the North British 


review, that I will quote the passage. § The Reform Bill it is 


ible t le ny was a transfer of power from the aristoc racy (6 
lil asses, Who will not now acknowledge thet this was 
revolution, at the magnitude of which genuine patriots might well 
nd avhast, which cautious men might well deem wild and perilous, 
deven men who loved progress might well, if they loved safety 
cewise, depreeate and dread. Those who loved the people might 


ot unreasonably doubt the wisdom of entrusting this new weapon 


s. No one will deny that it was a great experiment— 
» ih some respects, its opponents | jud; ved it more truly and 
‘ther into its consequences, than its promoters. For ourselves 
contess that, approving of it as we did and do,—believing it a 


ist.Wise, and necessary measure—tracing in the main to its secondary 


the rapid progress of Reforms in other lines—we vet see 
it several danvers, drawbacks and extensive seeds of future and 


ible chang: ; which we did not see when it passed— we ace 
owledgve much weicht and wisdom in hostile arguments which at 


the tine we seouted as mere dictates of selfishness and folly ; and 


ok back with some remorse and shame at the violence of our 
ruage, the acrimony of our feelings, the imperfection of our 
osophy and the shortness of our vision. If the thing had to be 
again, We should act with greater modesty and temperance, 
less confidence and far more misgiving.’’ (N.B Review, Augt. 


. 4, j?- 243, Lissa? * Pi]? 145-6.) 


liis hard altogether to reconcile Lord Grey’ s adoption ot 
Sschntime a in the 10 regomng extract cited by him from the 


h British Revie Wy with those we have a page or two back 
ca from hinnst fy iz. that “ the wisdom ot the gre at changt 
PRAT hy arvars ; 
ISol as shewn by its results during the twenty-five years it 


ss been in operation 2” and that ‘itis impossible to compare 


} f our legislation ai 1d government during that period 
ue percenvine how much it he 1s been altered for the better. 


A Hew Lie t rm 131! : he vroes on to tel] us at page l 26), sh ( ae 


the former, aim at the ‘transter ofa large amount of politic: it 
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power from one class of society to another, since this is no longer ne- 
cessary to protect the general interests from being sacrificed to those 
ofa minority. The objects that ought to be aimed at are, to interest 
a larger portion of the people in the constitution by investing them 
with political rights without disturbing the existing balance ot 
power : to discourage bribery without giving more influence to the 
arts of demagogues ;—to strengthen the legitimate authority of the 
executive government, and at the same time to guard against its being 
abused ; and to render the distribution of the parliamentary fran- 
chise less unequal and less anomalous, but yet carefully to preserve 
that character which has hitherto belonged to the House of Commons, 
from its including men representing all the different classes of society, 
and all the different interests and opinions to be found in the nation.” 


(pp. 126—129.) 


How is this rather generally stated and somewhat see-saw 
kind of reform to be brought about? Tere is the notable 
plan of lus Lordship,—of his own special and sole devising :— 


“If I might hazard a suggestion, | would recommend that the 
queen should nominate a committee of her privy council, composed 
of members taken from different political parties, to consider and re- 
port what measures of reform ought to be adopted. This sugges- 
tion is partly founded upon one I remember to have seen in some 
periodical publication, that the course taken for the amendment of 
the Poor Law should be followed as a precedent, and that a royal 
commission should be appointed to enquire into the present state of 
the representation and the best mode of improving it. The present, 
however is not quite a parallel case. Though a searching enquiry 
calmly conducted by able men, would be useful for discovering bow 
our institutions may be most safely and effeetually improved, some- 
thing more is wanted. It is necessary to find out, not only what 
would be the best, but also what are the measures that could be 
carried with the assent of the chief political parties in the country 
A well-sclected committee of the privy council might enquire as 
well as a “commission” into the best mode of reforming our re- 
presentation, while it would better afford the means of discovering 
what measures could be carried, as it would have among its mem- 
bers some of the leaders of all the great parties in the state, not ex 
cluding the radical party. Even if it should prove impossible to in- 
duce the members of this party to accept as sufficient such reforms 
as others would regard as safe, there ought to be a full opportunity 
of considering their views, and the party numbers among its mem- 
bers men who with great propriety might be made privy councillors for 
the purpose of enabling them to serve on such a committee. 

— Should it be practicable to prevail on this committee, or a con- 
erable imajority of it, to concur ina plan of parliamentary reform 
suited tu the present state of the ¢ a anmaliniatt, glia “Badu! 

present state of the country, their report, after having 


been approved by Her Majesty, on the advice of her responsible ser. 
vants ow i ae , i : , ; 

ea ’ might ve Thade the foundation of a hill -__ which, there can 
hy uo doubt would, if thus brouvlit forward, be passed without 


> 


bettas bes ‘¢ 
toilets: |. pp. 1o2—4. 
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LOO rH TRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Having now given the pith of the noble Lord’s arguments 
and propositions, we shall for the sake of convemience and 
distinctness, put them in the form of a brief but. sufficient 
summary, VIZ. 

Keform in 1831 re-distributed political power, checked the 
lavish waste of public money, and the nearly exclusive tendency 
of iegislation previously, to subserve aristocratic interests alone, 

The defects of that Reform were two-fold. Ist. It did not 
adequately provide against the weakening of the Executive 
power in Parliament, which has since then been too much at 
the mercy of majorities, and therefore too impressionable, or 
squeezable. 2ndly. It too entirely did away with the conveni- 
ence and advantage afforded by the close. borough system, of 
bringing into P arliament valuable men, who could not find a 
constitue ney open. 

‘The now contemplated Reform has no such objects to achieve 
as gave reason for the Reform of 1831. The objects now are, 

lst. ‘lo interest more of the people in the Constitution without 
disturbing the “ existing balance of power between classes.” 
2ndly. To discour age bribery without encouraging demagoguism. 
Srdly. To strer 1ethen the executive without en: bling it to abuse 
its power. Athly. And finally, to distribute the franchise more 
equally ; but at the same time carefully to preserve the present 
repre sentation of all classes in the House: 

‘To this summary we should perhaps add that he adopts (as 
shewn already) the opinions from the North British Review 
that the Reform measure of 1831] was ‘judged in many ra ge 
more truly by its opponents than by its promoters s”—th: at ‘1 
had many dangers, draw backs, and extensive seeds (1) of lee 
and quesuon ible chi ange’’—that its promoters should look back 


with some remorse and s Lame to their “ own work”’—and that, 
in short :-— 


‘If t'were to be done again—but ’tis no matter’ 


And after thus puzzling us and frightening us wt more 
than 200 pages, he abruptly a the subject and his 
readers together, without the least indication of a specilic plai 
for remedying the evils of the past and providing against those 
of the future. All we are told is, ‘‘ consult a ‘Committee of 
the Privy Council”! 

A very old legal joke records the wise shrewdness of the 
barrister who met an attempt to get a professional opinion out 
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of him without a fee, by suggesting to the applicant that his 
best course was to “ take advice of counsel”! ALutato nomine 
this is what Lord Grey is doing in the present instance, with 
the very important exception, however, that he has himself 
stated for us the case on which he recommends we should 
“take advice” of a Committee of the Privy Council. 

In the simplest and most earnest seriousness we must add 
that both the subject and the public he addresses have a claim 
to worthier treatment than this. So elaborate an exposition 
of defects, evils and dangers ought surely to have been supple- 
mented with at least an outline sketch of what is to be done 
in the way of remedy and rescue. If the Executive were too 
much weakened in Parliament by the Reform of 1851-2, how 
is the Reform of 1858 to strengthen them again, without 
impairing popular hberty, or retrograding in any way towards 
the condemned Ante-Reform state of things? In fact retro- 
gression 1s plainly impossible, if we are, as he says, to “‘ interest 
more of ¢he people in the Constitution.” And this last object 
in its turn becomes a difficulty of magnitude when it is to be 
sought after “ without disturbing the existing balance of power 
between classes’! Perplexed and confounded we ask, and 
surely have a right to ask, ow are these conditions to be saved, 
and nevertheless the work before us to be done? ‘* Consu(t 
a Committee of the Privy Council,” is his only reply ! 

The country will scarcely be disposed to treat this recom- 
mendation even with a moment’s tolerance, and we shall there- 
fore not abuse the patience of the reader by dwelling upon it. 

It is certainly a duty, (and one of graver and more pressing 
importance than apparent to the superficial thinker) for those 
who have the means and power of engaging the attention of 
the public, and influencing in any degree the course and 
conduct of public affairs, to give what aid they can towards 
solving the great problem of the day—inevitably before us and 
pressing for solution—the safe ‘ le¢tzng down,” as it were, of 
Aristocracy into Democracy. Lord Grey more than tacitly 
admits the irresistible advance of the latter ; and we have a 
plain confession to the same effect from the ultra-Couservatives, 
as shewn by Lord Derby’s recent manifesto, in which further 
Reform is prominently introduced among the measures he 
contemplates during his career of office. 

The tendeney of the age is unquestionably towards the 
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ity pl equalization of classes, and this tendency 1s not of the present 

Ton ave alone but of long previous date. And the real question 

We | before us is not how to resist or stop it—for ¢haé is beyond 

ne our power—but how to regulate and moderate its progress, so 
aa as that the ultimate equ: alization may not be that of ruin and 

Hee common destruction. De ‘Tocqueville, whom we have quoted 

1 ae before, though not in the same passages in which we find him 

ie occasionally quoted by Karl Grey, has in the imtroduetion to 
a oa edition of his work on American democracy which appeared 
Lu 1 1835, the following retlections emine ‘ntly worthy of attentive 
| a otiiensien aise they seem to have escaped the attention 
| i of the noble lord, 
|: ae ‘¢Si, a partir du onzieme siecle, vous examinez ce qui se passe en 
rae l'rance de cinguante en cinguante années, au bout de chacune de ses 
4 periodes, vous ne manquerez point d’apercevoir qu'une double re- 
: volution s‘est opérée dans l'etat dela société. Lae Noble aura baissé 
1 dans l’échelle sociale, le roturier s’y sera élevé ; l’un descend, l'autre 
monte. Chaque demi-siecle les rapproache, et bientot ils vont se 


toucher. Ht ceci n'est pas se ‘ulement particulier ala France. De- 
PE quelque cote que nous jetions nos regards, nous apercevons la meme 
a: revolution qui se continue dans tout l’univers chreétien. 

Partout ona vu les divers incidens de la vie des peuples tourner 
au profit de la démocratie; tous les hommes Pont aidée de leurs 
efforts : ceux qui avaient en vue de concourir % ses succes et ceux 
que ne songenlent point a la servir ;—ceux qui ont combattu pour 
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phate 





<a teanttpeentet eNe t ELL OT L ACCT CE LE LODE ALLA LLL LIE LLLAELIE ADL ELS EYE 
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: ella et Ccux memes ei se sont déclarés ses ennemis ; tous ont ete 
ini pousses pele-méle dans la meme voie, et tous ont travaillés en com- 
i i mun, . suns malgré eux, les autres a leur insu, aveugles instumens 
| dans les mains de Dieu. 
' } Serait-il sage de croire qu'un mouvement social qui vient de »! 
yey loin, x vurra etre suspendu par les efforts dune génération ? Pense 
. : ton qu’aprés avoir detruit la féodalité et vaineu les rois, la d@mo- 
. : ( ratie reculera devant les bourgeois et les riches? S’arreétera-t- 
4 H elle maintenant qu'elle est devenue si forte et ses adversaires si 
‘3 i faibles ? 
ha Le peuples chrétiens me paraissent offrir de nos jours un eflrayant 
ie ; specta le. Le mouvement qui les emporte est déja assez fort, pour 


qu ‘on ne puisse le suspe ndre, et il n’est pas encore assez rapide pour 

qu'on desespere de le diriger: leur sort est entre leurs mains 3 mais 
bientot il leur F BCom pe. Phone a la dém ioeratie, ranimer s "il se 
eut ses croyances, pur ifier ses mMoeur s, regler sesmouvemens, substi- 


ert ae ane 8 
a 
—- = “re 7 : 
ae “ 


rpeu a peu la SCTETICE » des affaires a son inexp ere) ice, la connals- 
) ' ti san di SOS vrais Intere ts a SES aveuel eS mstluc ts: adapter sol 
uvernement aux temps et aux lieux, le modificr suivant les cireon- 





stances ef les homies * tel est le premier des devolrs pose de Has 
ours a ceux qui dirtgent la societe. Mais e’est & quoi nous ne song’ 
seruere, } haces au ml til |" ine Tit uve rapide » NOUS fixons obstine 
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ment Jes yeux vers quelques debris qu’on apergoit encore suele r- 
tandis que le courant nous entraine, | ‘ 

Jamais le chefs de L’ Etat Wont pense a rien preparer d’avance—La 
Révolution s’est fait malgré eux ou 4 leur insu, Les classes les plus 
suissantes, intellyentes et morales n’ont point cherche a S’emparer 
delle afin de la diriger. La democratie a done ete abandonnee a ses 
instinets sauvages ; ellaa grandi comme ces enfans prives des soins 
paternels, quis elevent dans les rues et ne connaissent de la société 
que ses vices et Ses miseres. ; On semble encore ignorer son existence, 
quand elle s'est emparée a l'improviste du pouvoir, chaeun alors 
ost soumis avec servilité a ses moindres désirs; on l’a adoree 
comme image de la Foree. Quande ensuite affaiblie par ses pro- 
pres exces, on concut le projet imprudent de la detruire aul lieu de 
linstruire et la corriger.” (Dela Démocratie en Amerique—par 
A. de Tocqueville. Introduction, p. X & seq. edit: 1835.) 


vage, 


Not much less than a quarter of a century has clapsed since 
the foregoing words were written, and while during that inter- 
val the social, or (as some in their panic are inclined to con- 
sider it) the avé2-social movement, spoken of by the philoso- 
phic Frenchinan, has continued its ominous progress, what 
progress has been made towards assuming and controlling its 
direction? We are constrained to answer,—there has unfor- 
tunately been none ! 

Even while he wrote, the effects of the rude shock given to 
monarchic and obligarchic notions of Government by the 
events of 1830—(the first voleanic outburst of that Republi- 
can clement between which and Despotism the elder Napoleon 
prophesied a combat a 7eutrance within fifty years of the tine 
he spoke), were fast passing away, or being actively obliterated 
under the strong re-actionary measures of the Sovereigns of 
continental Europe. A far wider, fiercer, and more devastat- 
ing outburst—that of 1848—has since given a still more omin- 
ous warning of the final conflict, and it too has had its surface 
traces in great part removed without a hint being taken from 
them of the direction in which to open a new and_ broader 
trackway for the machine of Government more securely and 
smoothly to roll along. The spirit of re-action is if possible 
sll stronger, among continental rulers, in the present day 
than in 1835, and if the increased savagery of red-republican- 
isin would seem, as it certainly does in many instances, to jus- 
lily it, the best that can be said is, that things abroad are ina 
Neos cirele—anarchy and despotism acting and re-acting 
Upon, and re-producing each other—and the moral for us to 
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970 rHE TRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
draw therefrom is, to be wise in time—to concede in time—to 
accept cheerfully what it is vain to contend against, and by 
removing of our own will and act, what may fairly be consi- 
dered abuses and injustices, —the weak points of the fortress 
of social order, so to strengthen the latter, as to render it 
thenceforth impregnable to the enemies of all order, all pro- 
perty, all law, all organised society whatever, who are unhap- 
pily to be counted by millions throughout continental Europe, 
but are as yet, thank Heaven, computable only by thousands 
at home. 

The confusion into which all Europe would be thrown by 
such lamentable, but very possible contingencies as the pre- 
mature death of Napoleon IIL, or another social and poli- 
tical earthquake such as in 1848, would, in the _ present 
temper of the middle and the lower classes of England, compel 
the precipitate adoption while yet rude and undigested, of con- 
stitution changes, the safe and healthy working of which can 
be provided for only by giving them that mature examination 
and consideration, for which we have time and opportunity 
now, neither of which can we be sure of having at a future 
period, should we procrastinate. 

There need be little hesitation in agreeing with Karl Gre} 
in his opinion that corruption and intimidation are two of the 
greatest defects and evils of our present constitutional system. 
Neither have we to enter into a controversy with him, at least 
so far as they are concerned, upon his novel doctrine of not 
applying a remedy to one acknowledged evil, unless some other 
which may be held or supposed in some way to counterbalance 
it, can simultaneously and equally be remedied. In this case 
his strange postulate can be fully satisfied. The daddot would 
remedy both the evils in question; menaces and bribes being 
thereby rendered equally abortive. 

There are a few stereotyped arguments, (if arguments they 
can be called) against the “ Ballot” which need not by any 
means delay us long. The first and moisiest (and therefore 
quite naturally the emptiest) is, that the ballot is “an-Eng/ish iy 
Without discussing the abstract proposition, so agreeable and 
flattering to Englishmen, that whatever is “ un-English’’ must 
therefore be wrong, it is certainly fair for us to ask whether 
they consider corruption and intimidation at elections to be 
peculiarly English practices—carefully to be preserved and ob- 
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That such practices exist, no one can dream of deny- 
ing. That all efforts hitherto devised to obviate them have 
failed is equally incontestable. We have seen how disparag- 
‘naly and disconsolately Earl Grey speaks of the latest attempt 
in this direction—an attempt to the making of which was 
brought all that practised political skill and wisdom, gathered 
from old and long experience, could furnish, and was brought 
vain! If then, as we thus see confessed, every effort of 
statesmen, whether of the present day, or of days gone by, has 
failed even to mitigate in any degree of consequence, those 
evils under the system of open voting, what reason, or shadow 
of reason, can there be for not giving a trial at least to secret 
voting, before we give up the contest in despair ? 

Oli! but it is said, that the ballot will not be secret—that 
it has not proved where tried in other countries, to be inviolate, 
and that it cannot be made so. ‘That it has not been inviolate 
in other countries we at once admit. That*it could not and 
would not be so here, we totally deny. 

[In America, in many cases, its secrecy has been wilfully 
neglected, or outrageously violated. ‘The outrageous violations, 
though by no means few in themselves, have not approached 
in number to the cases of negligence and carelessness in voting. 
But these two categories taken together do not, according to 
the most faithworthy and impartial accounts, constitute any- 
thing approaching to a majority of the cases of voting. When- 
ever not purposely neglected, nor purposely violated, secret 
voting has been successfully practised in every district in the 
United States. 

‘The third and last of these empty pretexts is, that the ballot 
will not prevent bribery and corruption—that money will still 
be given—conditional upon a return being effected, and that 
voters will be less scrupulous than ever about taking it, when 
their neighbours not knowing how they voted, will have no 
grounds for suspecting them. 

lo this the plain answer is, that supposing it all to turn out 
va ie Sat not and could not eventuate in 

 OVils 8 one quarter so extensive as those inhe- 
Hea ap _jerioned system. Under open voting the briber 
eae — yes eh is certain that his money is not 
roe : J, if it be, he at any rate knows and can avoid 
i¢ Tuture, or punish if he have the power, the meu who 
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have plaved him false. But under secret voting, he is 
certain of being able to distinguish them, at least individu ally, 
even in the smallest constituencies ; are in the large con 
stituencies not only would detection of his deceivers be iutterl) 
hopeless, but the atte mpt at corditional bribing, if we may so 
call it, aie be replete with enormous difficulties, expense 
nd age al risk to himself. 

Mr. Grote, whose name is familiar to the reader in his 
three capacities of head of the well-known banking firm an 

London; author of a “ Hhstory of Greece,” and for some ten 
or twelve years after the Reform- Bill, one of the vse hi! tiv : 
of the city of London in Parhament, where he had strenuonsh 
supported what are known as ** Radical” prince my s, invented 
and caused to be constructed a model ‘ dad/ot-dor,” which in 
its principle and arrangements seemed very likely to ensur 
secrecy. We think it possible by a not. very long or compli- 
cated dese ription to give a fair idea of it and its mode of use. 

‘T'wo apartments, an outer and an inner one, es latter 
opening only fvom and ixéo the first) are required, the outer 
one being large enough to accommodate the Inspectors of the 
ballot, the candidates’ agents, and a portion of the general 
public. In the partition wall between the rooms there should 
be two doors within, the centre between them, a space like a 
window, but filled with the ballot-box and frame, fitting ex- 
actly into the opening and presenting their front to the outer 
room, and their back to the mer room. 

The voter, having gone through the usual ordeal of ques- 
tioning, ide ntifie: ation, and (af required) of taking the Bribery 
Oath, in the onter room, enters the other, through the right 
hand door, which by a spring, opens only énwards, and sluts 
fast behind him when in. He then finds himself alone and 
quite secluded from all observation. Approaching the iner 
side of the ballot box he sees, Ina species of groove at its top, 
a card with the names of the respective candidates printed upon 
it. A piece of pointed steel hangs close by, and he has been 
instructed (on amodeloutside,) to te his choice of, and vote 
for a candidate, by punching sith the steel the card bafane him, 
in a line with his favorite’s name, the card being ruled off in 
separ ate eee irtments for the purpose of preve nting Disti akes. 
When has done this and dropped the steel he cally if he 
i neil luimself make the ecard drop into the depths of the 
ballot box below, by pressing a brass knob, whici disengages 
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for the parpose. lle the ‘nN le: aves the inner room by thie left 
hand door, the spring of whie sh allows it to open only outwards, 
and Ais pi oa iS then done. 

Pe anwhile no one vutside has had any means of knowing 

iat he has been doing. All that either the ins spectors or any 
one else can see Is, a portion of the white and unmarked back 
of the card. ‘The groove in which it was_ pl: aced, is glazed on 
their ae but only wide enough to shew a part of the back of 
the card, as just mentioned, not including the part through 
which the holes have been panenact Lf the voter have made 
the eard drop into the box, the groove will be seen through 
‘lass to be vacant, and a new eard is then inserted, with 


LHe GI 

its back nae the previous one, to tle outer room an lits printed 
front visible only inside. Lf on the contr: ry he have neglected 
to make t he rd he has marked, drop down, a brass knob on 


the outside, neta to the one within, enables the In- 
spectors themselves to make it drop, still, however, without 
having been able to see anything of its front. A new card is 
then put in as before, for the next voter in turn to mark. 
At the end of the day the padlocks on the lower part of the 
box in the outer room are removed in presence of the Inspectors 
aud candidate’s agents, and the cards are taken out and the 
number of punctures for each candidate are recorded. 
This d tail may bea little in digre ssion, but the weakest 
ialacies urged against the ballot have had in some quarters so 
extraordinary a success, that it is well to explode them, although 
al sole expense of time and space. ‘The description we have 
given must we think demonstrate, that the allegation cannot 


| 
be supported, that it is impossible to provide for real secrecy in 


taking votes by ballot. 
Secrecy being ensured, as it evidently can be, the influence 
and power of intimidation are neutralized at once. The indi- 
idual who in open voting would belie himself in action, by 
voung against his principles under the influence of a thre: it, 
would not hesit; ate if questioned as to his suffrage in the Secret 
Ballot, to belie himself in words, and declare he had been 
similarly obsequious. If the landlord punished his tenant, or 
the em) ployer his labourer or workman, on the assumption of 
os soby die nce to his mandate at an Election, he could have no 
unty that he was not punishi ing a tinge adherent, and 
eee Hin and others like him to be reckless in future. 


Al ( rab hee ; P 
” popular demagogue und the noisiest and fiercest of 
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his followers would find their thunder checked in mid volley, 
by a similar uncertainty, anda similar peril of converti: Ne an 
outr ced friend int perate op 

We have, at least for the time, dealt sufficiently with that 
not very considerable portion of Earl Grey’s “ Essay,” which 
can be at all ~ ‘ practical, and may turn awhile to oth 
The views and opinions of the various influential statesmen. of 
the dav are a a sonaic part of our s subject, A faintly braced 


rose of at least one section of the mere W] 
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ry’ a 3 —ee ie weil son . ? f a : 
Phe niv purpose of rerorming the con stituencies, when there 1s 


no urgent demand for such a measure, is that we mav a 


5 ‘ t hie 
freely and a liberate more cart fully than we could do under the 
pr ssure OF an over-Maste} i! recurrent ot econvietion—that Wwe may 
teach the country what is sirable, instead of merely conceding, to 


} } . } . 


aiatured and determined popular opinion, the least that it will 
] ? ’ . . 7 
accept. We have, thererore, at present no excuse ror driting be- 


l ting 
fore an undefined current of liberal feeling. It is a time when we 
ed not merely ask what Enelish opinion will bear; there is room 
for much more—1 Vv, Ta h more than this is « xpeeted of legislators 
dof public men. English opinion is at present modified, and 


anxious to listen and Judge. It has no clear, sharp course, as yet. 
The reform needed and looked for is of course a Jiberal measure: 
that is, a measure giving freer and fuller ie sagigeine to the political 
wants of the community at large. But what, strictly speaking, @ 
liberal measure ought to be, Mn glishmen have scarcely made up their 
mil ds, Let us atte mpt to lay down the leading principles to be kept 
In VIEW I. The aim of any truly liberal measure of reform cane 
not tend to any sort of class tyranny. Reform must aim at develop- 
ing in the state the various social interests of the country in a fair 
and harmonious proportion—not measuring their re presentative im- 
pereanes by mer numb rs, any more than we should measure th 
Importancs of “ members’ of the human body by numbers. Per- 
feet political treedom would be the harmonious working of t 

various classes in ons sVstem- -the numbers of each class bel ing quite 
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‘unctions it is called upon to perform. Therefore (2) no worse end 
sould be imagined for a reform movement than one which strove to 
make any unifurm division of the electoral classes. and to lose the 
eariety of interests which our different constituencies represent— 
nor, for a similar reason, could any worse end be imagined than one 
which should impede the harmonious working of these various Ine 
1y bringing them out into too distinct and defined a contrast 


terests, | ; ae 
ating the appearance of class-distinctions 


and antagonism, by elabor 
and putting out of sight the common and mutual ground on which 
Neither the counties, nor the large manufacturing 


towns, need or ought to have a representation at all in’ proportion 
s because, both 


to the numbers of the electoral classes they contain 
the counties and the large manufacturing towns are examples of what 
we have ealled the fixed and rigid kind of constituencies, sure to 
return members of a definite form aid cast of political faith—tittle 
capable of including any great variety of social interest. The county 


all classes meet. 


members, to a certain extent, act in phalanx ; and the manufacturing 
town members act in phalanx. When, therefore, we find that the 
counties of Kneeland and Wales, with an electoral constituency 
of 309,100, have only 159 members, while the boroughs, with an 
electoral constituency of 411,000, have 335 members, we do 
not recognise an anomaly” in this propertion, but the operation 
ofa wise principle. ‘The county members have far more cohesion 
as a class, represent, in fact, a single interest far more completely, 
than the borough members; and therefore need Jess numerical 
strength, as holding more closely together. County members give 
little expression to the wants of the minor classes of the cCOUnLrYs 
which, though representing fewer numbers, have just as much claim 
to be heard and more need of a hearing. Lord Jobn Russell's last 
il (brought foward in 1854) had this capital defect, that it increased 
the number of members representing these rigid county constituencies 
at the expense of those representing far more various inte est of the 
different boroughs. ‘The same remark is applicable to the great manu- 
facturing towns, as compared with the smaller boroughs. One great 
interest—capital—overwhelms there all other interests. Men of one 
class are returned who represent mainly one political cast of 
thought. The great inference we draw from what we have said 
is then this: that whether in opening new constituencies to eme 
a . repel class ot electors, or in reconstructing the old ones. 
we ought ever to keep in view that uniformity and close cohesion of 
tlerests in any set of constituencies is a strong reason against giving 
them representatives in numbers at all proportionate to their elec- 
poe ing oe “— veneny. st social interest and social 
ce i ys 0 constl uencies Is a stronger reason in favour 
. Sea cath ei a a” naar much more proportionate 
“aaa tage pt soheygeic as the smaller and less uniform 

y thus receive a_ protection which they could 


] 

not in anv ; : ; 

ty any more formal manner hope to obtaine——Heunomist January, 
JS, 


Reducing this abundance of words to propositions as simply 
ramed as possible, we make out the following. 
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I may be, and whether it be a county, or a town 
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nd this rule is proposed with the object of providing 
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receive a] On whieh they could not im any | 
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phe countie nd the large manufacturing towns are set dow! 
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e Writer, in the category of the communities in which t 
‘“uniormity and close cohesion of interest Wc 
Be " } ? ] , } 
Corde tO him, should have no @lalm for au merease of re- 
7 presentatives, based on the mere fact of their large gumer 
; —_— Be ie f 1 ie 
population. Like the elan of Lochiel, 
Their arms are a thousand, their bosoms but one! 
hd } . : : ’ “11° a : 
Be their population a quarter of a million, half a million, a 
} OM sei, or even upwards, still, according to the ** Iucono- 
lilist, (heir interests be bio closely and compactly bo ind Uj 
ther, their representation cannot requlie to be otherwist 








than compact also. ** Agriculture” in the one case, and 
~ Money capi " the other, are precise, definite, ‘ rigid 
do not require any very extended expressiol 
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Ri: " cals which it represents, are for lessening the power of th 
lords of land and cold, and increasing that of the sturdy demo- 


iT a 


at 


‘ats o f the middle classes. 

-* d lirect °? osition to these views are the sentiments of the 
ly member of the present administre ation (that of Lord Derby, 
9 has as a spoken ové at all, and disdained to avail h ns 
of the mere abstract generalities under which yo? Hib 
onceners have taken refuge. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the ‘atin’ 
General of the new government, at Ipswich, ‘Thursday the 


fourth March, upon Ins re-election for the eastern division of 


el 


Suffolk county, occasioned by Ins acceptance of ollice, 
delivered himself on the subject of Reform. 

“There is another subject upon which IT do not feel called upon to 
ddress you with any reserve, and upon which, as upon all others 
which are uninflueneed by temporary or pec ‘uliar consid rations, you 
have a right | to except freedom and openness of discussion on ‘the 
part of your representative,—I mean the all- imports in question of 
reform in the representation of the people. (Cheers.) 1 must ie 
that upon this subject Justice has hardly been done to thi it great Con- 

vative party in the State to whic Lam pr oud to belong, andit cil | 
resume to offer a complaint of anything personal to myself LT should 
Say that I had hard! y had justice done to me upon this lmpor tant ques- 
tion. Ithas been impute .d to the Conservative party, a 1d it has been 
i en | personally to myself, that we are insincere in our endeavours 
din thi expect: ations whic ‘ we may hold out for reform in the re- 
presenta ion of the people, and that we desire to prevent all reform, 
all change, al] improvement in that, as in other departmer its of the 
State. Now I have lon ne jars in common I believe with those who 
we bestowed Imparti: al reflection and attention upon the subject, 
that the elective anes is confined to certain classes of the people 
ne ought not exclusive ly to possess it. It has been suppose d— nay, 
as been p a licly state ‘d within these eight-and-for ty hours, with 
refer hee to | lans tO whic h | h: ave from time to time here and else- 

Where e alluded—th at I desire to deprive of the elective franchise the 
ie holders, tenant farmers, and others in the county of Suffolk and 
throughout Great Brit: un. So far is that from being correct, that 
on the contrary f declare that I will never be a party to any scheme 
of reform by which one single British man who now enjoys the fran- 
ehise shall be dispossessed of that franchise. Mv policy is all for ex- 
tension ; and when we reflect that there are now men in this kine- 
‘Oli—hnot numbered by hundreds or by thousands, but by hundreds 
OF Thousands<-who are well qualified by education, by property, bv 
oneadeinieaed. by position, by all that can enti wn a eu man in a free 

marry to the aomieg ‘ion of the elective franc ‘thise—who have it not, 

an ‘the unreprese nted in this country, L feel that we 

Hot, Whenever the time shall come to legislate upon this sub- 
cere Oe Se In Britain, who is by the qualifications to which 
em acl Cau entitled to the lective fre anchise, without it. (Hear, 
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~ i Lin i 
humbler classes of society will complain of when I say so—to beg; 
it ti upper end. and to descend in conferring the franchise as thy 
state of ¢ lie ition and inte livence amony the people will permit 
Whether in counties or in towns I would certainly confer the fran- 
chiise upon every indy dual \ ho passesses a sutiicient mcomie : tO fr- 
ford a rospect of his exercising that franchise independent I 
would likewise confer it upon every man In Britain a ean pe 
that he possesses a liberal education. I do not mean a first-rate 


i > . 
classical education, but that he as a sufficient knowledge to justify 
the expectat on of an intelligent, iwht thinking, and reflective exercis 
of that franchise, even igh he might not be a treeholder in a 


county, or a 10d, householder within a borough. (tear, — It 


is necessary also—but here we come upon a task full of delicacy and 
dificultv—tl ata great number of beeen hroughout Great Brit 

the p yprulatio n ot which has increased of late years until they an 
become agg ia of great importance and consideration, should ne 
longer deprived of the elective franchise. When you find, for ex. 


“mipie, towns like the neighbouring borough of Harwich with a 
small population returning two members, and others with a still 
smaller, or perhaps even with a larger population—for you all know 
that the number of inhabitants in a town varies from time to time 
from circumstances over which the Legislature has no control—re- 
turning one member to Parliament, while we have great and exten- 
SIV towns in the North of England and elsewhere, with 30,000 or 
10,000) inhabi itants, returning no member at all, you must feel that 
that is an evil which ought to be remedied, I know no reason, fo 
example, why my old friends and constituents in Ipswich who live In 
10/, houses in the borough should continue to enjoy the franel 


Hise 
when it is refused to the sajarenninesinn of the neighbouring town of 
Hadleigh, who are equal in character, in propei As ennai 1g 
fo the mhabitar pes Tu NA ae (Hl ar, hear.) ‘These are some ot 
the evils which T would seek to re med) ; and moreover LT eannot but 
fecl that a great and undue disproportion exists under the present 
law between tl population and the number of members returped. 
Iw l, theretore. as faras may be, endeavour to restore the balance 
and to do equal justice to a | the inhabitants of this country. i de 
not say—for it would be absurd to dream of such a measure—that | 
would endeavour to parcel out the nation into districts, with an ex: 
act proportion of population to members returned; but 1 cannot 
see Why some 52 counties in Eneland and Wales, with half a million of 
electors, and [Lam atraid to say how many inhabitants, should retur 
but 150 members, wl the boroughs within those counties return 
members the proportion of at least three to one. While attempt 
Ing fo do. ce, then, to the population at large, and to extend the 
, slit Ci cucation, the intellige hee, the prope rty, and 
= I classes of the people will permit us 
{ i time do justice to the counties 

t mbers returned by the counties 
t england and W all | something like a fair propo tion t 
He dmibensity of their « rs at Lot their population, Cheers.) hi 


SN [make upon this important question, however 
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me to remind you that I speak only for myself, ‘The noble 
earl who has done me the honour to associate me with him i the 
Government of which he is the head, has lately announced in Par- 
liament that it is his intention to take into consideration the state of 
the repre sentation, and to bring forward some Ineasures On the sub- 
hut he has at the same time announced that he feels it impossible, 


ject ; ae : : } 
‘sonsistently with his other public duties, and with a due regard to 
those other measures which are forced upon the IMmMeaiate attention 


of the Levislature, to undertake that task during the present session 
of Parliament. I must freely tell you that this is all that I ean’ say 
to you on the subject; for it is all that I know myself, LTamnot in 
» secret of the heads of the Government, if they have a secret; | 
know oot their individual or general views upon this question ; but 
speaking for myself, and for myselfalone, Tsay that [shall be ready, 
whenever a fit and convenient time shall arrive—and I don’t hesitate 
sii) hat the consideration of this question ought Ho longer to be 
) tponed than the ensuing session—in my place in| Parliament and 
whether in or out of office, to advocate and maintain these principles, 
even down to the details to which I have now alluded. (Cheers.)” 
( Times,” March, 9th, 1858, 


rhe 


Like all others of whatever party who have of late given us 
the benefit of their opinions on Reform, Sir Fitzroy Kelly 1s 
prodigal of assurances that “ itellect,” ‘ education,” and 
“independence,” are the tests by which he would judge of the 
fitness of individuals and communities for increased political 
franchises. but he seems to expect that we shall take these 
as words of course and mere phrases, without any practical 
J 
OPEN ae Claration that his real object 1s “to do justice to thie 
counties, by taking care that the number of members returned 
by them shall bear a fair proportion to the immensity of their 
f ? In short, and in fact, he, 
speaking for iis party, proclaims that the strongholds of de- 
mocracy m the boroughs should be weakened by diminishing 
their quota of representatives, and the aristocratic power in the 


meanne or mtenton 5 for very soou afterwards we have the 


on ‘2s. , 
¢ LUTS anil Oo] CHC) population 


counties be correspondingly increased, 

The frankness of Lord Derby’s Attorney-General was by 
no means muitated by his President of the Board of Trade, tlie 
lught Honorable Joseph Henley, M.P. for Oxfordshire, at his 
re-election for that county, on appointment to office. On the 


‘ } 


contrary, he was as close as his colleague was communicative, 
WINS pre sently to review the expressions on the same subject 
ol the foremost man of thre Derby adininistration in the Lower 
ILouse, and practically the foremost man absolutely ot both 
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vey bere before, and many may remember it. Now, l will tell 
~ au how I stand on this question at present, I could not have joined 
*  @overnment in which my hands were to be tied upon that sub- 
, i But I feel that the question 1s one which has been dangling 
for some time before the eyes of the country, which has been put into 
the mouth of the Sovereign by several successive Prime Ministers, 
touch none of those Ministers have chosen to bring any scheme be- 
fore the country, for I don’t think the most ardent Reformer will 
firm that one or two Bills introduced by Lord John Russell seven 
- eight vears ago can be called schemes of Reform. For this 
reason, no question having been brought fairly before the country, 
[ have not felt in a position to say whether this or that particular 
measure should be adopted. But this I may tell you—that I would 
+ have joined any Government if I were not able to say to my con- 
that I stand unfettered upon this subject, that I am free 


ds¢trnmte 
STITUCTIUS 


ty tale into consideration that or any other subject I please, and that 
| am at liberty to aet respecting it according to what I think to be 
for the good ef the country ; and whether the support I receive in 
that line of conduct be small or large, or none at all, to that I will 
adhere. This [I think is as free an expression of opinion upon the 


subject as you can expect any man in my position to give.” 


No doubt that the “ guilty acts” he speaks of—‘“ acts,” as 
lie truly says, * not confined to attempted assassination, but 
embracing those struggles we have seen made abroad within 
the last ten years’ —do “ throw back the cause of constitutional 
hberty throughout the world. But the question at present is 
not of foreign countries.’? No one, except the wild speculators 
Who ventilate their theories in the extreme Radical papers, has 
proposed, or dreamed of proposing, to legislate for them, or 
interiere in their concerns. ‘True, there as been a step in 
that direction—the supremely absurd step of withdrawing the 
British Huvoy from Naples, because the unasked and intruded 
counsel of the British Cabinet, in matters allecting the cxternad 
government of the Neapolitan Kingdom, was not immediately 
and obseqniously adopted. But that brutum fulmen las proved 
'00 cinnently ridiculous to be imitated and constituted a pre- 
cedent, even if there were question at present of further indul- 
geuce im the certainly too prevalent propensity of English 
statesmen, to bullv and seek to dictate lines of policy to the 
‘ecker states of Europe. There is zo such question at present ; 
and all M r. Llenley’s solemnity and verboseness, must fail to 
mysuily the public about the plain matter in hand—the shaping 
Sub and bringing into operation a further measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform at home. The former measure—necessarily 


: | : : 
extensive than this need be—was  earried out 
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without superinducing wild Republicanism, or any derangeinent 
of society and order, and if there be reason to fear a ditferent 
result now, Mr. Henley, in his position of a Cabinet- Minis ter, 

is surely eee to point out distinctly the dangers before us. 
and suggest what ought to be the policy of the. country. Bat 
no—all he condescends to tell us is, that he is “ unfettered on 
this subject—at liberty to act respecting it as he thinks 

proper’ —and that when a Re form measure is brought before 
the country, he will then tell us “whether he will support it 
or not” !! 

From the recent hustings-speech (on a similar occasion of 
re-election) of his leader and cluief, Mr. D’Israeli, we take the 
following not much more lucid or promising declaration on 
the subject of Reform :— 


‘‘T ask you in a common-sense and a purely serious spirit is it 
decent, is it politic, is it honest and honourable, that a question of 
such a nature as this, a question which concerns the represen- 
tation of what we believe to be a free and intelligent people, 
eminent for their love of liberty and progress in knowledge, should 
be made the stalking-horse of faction? (cheers)—that it should 
be hung up and taken down according to the exigencies of a 
distressed Minister, and that the highest principles of policy 
should be part of the stock in trade by which a Government is to 
shuffle through a disgraceful and discreditable existence ? (Loud 
cheers.) No, gentlemen, I am convinced that it is the opinion of the 
people of this country that this question should be settled, aye or no. 
If a Reform Bill be necessary it must be produced, and it will b 
earried, and if it be unnecessary the Minister who is not prepared to 
grapple with the question ought frankly to state that that is his con- 
viction, (Cheers.) Remember that a Reform Bill bas been twice 
brought forward by Hler Majesty’s Government ; remember that 
only two months ago the attention of Parliament “a called to th 
subje ct in the grace ious 8 Speech trom the Throne, and, in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of those with whom I act, it is tot: uly imposs! ible 
that a question which has been introduced to the notice of the country 
by the proposition of the Minister, and by recommendation to the 
consideration of Parliament from Her Majesty herself. can any 
longer be tritled with. We shall therefore give to it our earnest 
and serious consideration. (Hear, hear.) But then we are: sked, 
‘When are vou going to bring forward your Reform Bill ?—atter 
Easter?’ 1 — ventlemen who have been seven vears pli Wing with 
the que stion, who have postpone d, procr astinated,. and de oF ive d year 
after year—as many vears as my learned friend, Dr. Lee, had questions 


top ut to me, now tell us thi at we are not sincere Reformers. ‘ Where 
is your Bill?’ they say. * Haven't you got itready ? An impart 
people is not to be baulked of an ol ject for which it has such a rave! 


\\V hay eS, if possible, to efiect a recol- 
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ciliation with our great ally ; we have to conduct —— upon 
which the peace of Europe may depend ; we have ot ier tasks sae 
us most difficult to fulfil ; we have to put down a revolt in India 
will vet demand from this country no common efforts 5 we 
have to carry a Bill through Parliament for the government of that 
country, based upon principles which 1 hope will recommend it to the 
national approbation ; we have to introduce financial measures of no 
ordinary gravity, and yet we are told we are not sincere Reformers, 
hecause our Reform Bill is not immediately to be brought forward. 
The course which we shall take will be this zone Vi e shall give to that 
subject our most earnest and serious consideration, with the view, if 
possible, of bringing forward a measure which shall not be a 
mere party measure (cheers), which shall not be devised merely to 
prop up a faction, which shall not be invented merely to increase the 
political influence of a political section, but a measure which, dealing 
largely and completely with all those questions connected with the 
subject which are entitled to consideration, will, I trust, recommend 
itself to all temperate, rational, and sober-spirited men as a measure 
adequate to the occasion. (Hear.) Being ready to act in that spirit, 
I do not think that I am asking too much for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that we may be permitted to give consideration to the construc- 
tion of that measure, and that we may have the time for thought 
and for labour which the responsibility for so vast a theme demands, 
I cannot believe—the hypocrisy is so flagrant—that any prejudice 
would be raised against us because in dealing with this subject we 
wish to deal with it like sincere and responsible men, and because in 
anything which we do we wish to do that which will be adequate to 
the occasion, and which will meet with the approbation of all sound 
thinking people in this country. (Cheers.) I feel that it is unne- 
cessary for me to enter into details upon a theme which must be 
brought before Parliament in due time, and therefore it would be 
unwise in me to offer opinions which I might otherwise have laid 
before you, and which, indeed, I have expressed in this county on 
various occasions, on the various points connected with this subject 
—the different franchises, for instance, the modes of taking votes, 
and questions of that character. When the question is introduced 
to Parliament by the Government, that will be the occasion when our 
opinions will be offered to the country in a formal and matured 
manner, and that will be the occasion when the country will be able 
to form its judgment upon them.” 


which 


rt . * . 
| _ best commentary upon this wilderness of words, is that 
" > 0 init de oa * » ‘ T > 
: the Lines hewspaper of Tuesday, March 9, the day after 
the deliy ery of the speech from which we have quoted, 


6 Phe new Chancellor of the I;xchequer yesterday performed a 
task for which no other man is so competent. ’ He had to make a 
speech, which must of course, be an able and effective one, out of 
nothing. The substance was nothing, and it could only be eked out 
by What was worse than nothing ‘mee . 
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Whig and ‘Tory having thus spoken, come we now to radi- 


M4 


‘al utterances on the same subject. The “ Northern Refory 
U nion,” from its head quarters at Newcastle-on-Tyne, tl 


liye 
Aud 


pronounces :— 


‘Excessive taxation may be defined as the trunk of the tree of 
misgovernment whence spring innumerable branches, the unwhole- 
some fruits of which have poisoned the body-politie of Eneland : 
have impoverished the blood, debilitated the limbs, degraded the 
features, and depraved at last almost every natural function of what 
should be a free and healthy State. 

T'o this grand source, then, it is that all the minor mischiefs of the 
realm are owing. Hence it is that the people have been taxed to 
help to occupy and to defend expensive colonies, for which ext nsion 
of trade has been the pretext,—whilst places, pi atronage, and vlog? ler 
were the real objects, Hence have — ‘he governorships, the 
secretar yships, the judgc ‘ships, the political agencies, the comm issioner- 

ships, the ¢ adets ships, the writerships,—in short, the whole host of 
employments, military and civil, which serve to gratify all Who ar 
ready to sell their countr y and hel ir own souls for the sake of a base 
advancement. Hence has arisen a financial and monet: uy system at 
once so oppressive and precarious that, after having stripped the 
artisan of half his earnings, and the merchant manufacturer, slip- 
wher, and tradesmen, of half their profits, it subjects the whole 
industry of the country to periodical panies, which as they le ag. 
from the taxing system itself must perpetually oecur as long as it 
shall last. Krom the same root has sprung into existence a poors- 
rate, which, originating, as it did, in the reign of Elizabeth, as an 
act of justice to the few poor persons at that time existing has gra- 
dually been swollen to a sum equal to the entire revenue at the ae- 
cession of the Hanover family ; and, when added to the pay of the 
atherens of taxes makes a gross amount equi al to the i peace 
establishment of George IIIL., after his accession, in 1700. 

In a vicious and defective state of the chet is to be 
sought the proximate cause of these mischiefs. In an amended re- 
presentation, the remedy alone is to be found, At present, the 
House of Commons represents, not the people of these kingdom Is, 
but two or three sm: s and dominant classes, to the exclusion of all 
the rest. Thus the great m: jority of the British commonalty mas 
be justly said to be om Ws, to a certain extent, and, to a certun 
extent, serfs! They are denied the power of making laws for them: 
selves, and the y are expecte “dl to obey laws made for them Ly others 
Thus ail lreds of thousands of inte lligent men, just as able to seiect 
honest representatives as those who now monopolise in order to abi 
ly paralysed, and treated as if they ©! 
formed a sort of capi ut mortuum of the Constitution. 

The chief remedy tor this is, ph unly, an extension of the Franchise. 
Hlow tar this ext: nsion shoul dl go, has been the subject ot tr quel 
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absurd and monopolies the most pernicious are to be avoided, the 
franchise must be treated as a right inherent in the individual. lo 
make it depend upon any sort of property qualification, brings us, by 
a short step, not only to injustice, but to absurdity. 

T'o give universality of suffrage, however, its healthful action, 
protection to the individual voter must be. added. Manhood suffrage 
ceases to be manhood sufirage if one man be permitted in any way to 
control the vote of another ; it is indispensible, therefore, to join to 
manhood suffrage the Vote by Ballot. It is by no means easy to 
state with decorous gravity the arguments (so-called) which are 
uttered by the opponents of an arrangement at once so simple and so 
salutarv. One portion seems to make it a matter of taste only. It 
is ‘un-Kneglish” they say; and, according to them, in order to 
prove a poor voter truly ‘English,’ it is requisite that he should 
risk being ruined, together with his family, once in every three years. 
Anotiier portion hold that absolute secrecy could not be effected. In 
associations of workmen, in the most princely institutions of com- 
meree, and inthe clubs of our aristocracy, we see it in practical 
operation—giving the completest secrecy, if the voter desires it. 
The example of its suecessful working in Australia will not be lost 
upon the British people ; for it is absurd to imagine that they will 
long suffer the mother country to have a smaller share of liberty 
than the colonies, and that the farthest extremities of our dominions 
shall be freer than the great heart which gives life and animation to 
the whole. The Property Qualification of candidates is so con- 
stantly and notoriously evaded, that no one can now seriously object 
to its being dispensed with. Seotech members are not required to 
possess it. Why should those who represent English and Irish con- 
stituencies be asked to submit to atest from which Scotland is wholly 
exempt ?” 


And they very sensibly conclude their address with a recoin- 
mendation that if all that is sought cannot be got at once, in- 
stalments should be cheerfully and thankfully taken. 

Une more quotation of radical opinions will conclude all 
that it is necessary, or that we have convenient space to give. 
On the 9th of March, Mr. 8. J. Ricardo, one of the Stafford- 
shire representatives, met his constituents at Manley in that 
county, and exchanged expositions with them of his and their 
respective views upon Reform. ‘The worshipful the Mayor 


presided, and did not mince matters in expressing his senti- 
nents, ; 


“ There was no such thing, he said, as Finality in political Reform 
uly More than in personal or any other kind of Reform. He did 
oe 2 etetinite in a very great measure the Repeal of the 
Bill ce acting i iagnae enlightenment of the nation to the Kweform 

pillar ere could be no doubt in the mind of any reason- 
man that a large extension of the parliamentary suffrage was 
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imperatively needed, and he did believe that the nation would so 
demand it, that no government would dare to refuse.” 
« Sun” Newspaper, March 11, 1858. 


o 


The meeting, which appears to have been a very crowded 
one, went thoroughly with him and other speakers to the same 
effect ; and the two following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, VIZ. : , 

« That any measure of parliamentary Reform to be acceptable to 
Reformers should at least enfranchise in Borough towns, every 
person rated to the poor; and in counties every ten pound house. 
holder, ‘That it should give to every voter the protection of the 
Ballot. That it should further abolish totally the property-quali. 
fication required from English and Irish representatives—(none 
such being required from Scotch,)—and that it should as equite 
ably as possible, apportion representatives according to population, 
and shorten the duration of parliaments to three years. 

That any measure of parliamentary Reform which should not 
give tothe voter the protection of vote by Ballot, would be at 
once disadvantageous to the country and unacceptable to the people.” 

fbid. 

To these opinions and propositions, Mr. Ricardo gave his 
assent. 

A very amusing piece of frankness on the part of one of the 
most plain-speaking, if not the most prudent of the landlord. 
party, uttered much about the same time, at a meeting mn 
Northamptonshire, will serve to shew reason for this urgency 
on the subject of the ballot. Sir Henry Drury, one of the 
‘‘men of large acres” at that meeting, thus delivered himself 
‘for self and fellows.” 

“ Certainly a tenant has no right to use his landlord’s land to vote 
against bim. He (Sir Henry in his proper person) did not canvass 
his own tenants ; but before taking one he always satisfied himself 
as to the tenant’s principles. And then, if afterwards the tenant 
thought proper to turn round, he (the great Sir Henry again) 
thought he might fairly come down upon him.” 

The newspaper that records these magnanimous sentiments, 
gives as an illustration of the close and careful adherence of 
the landlords of Northamptonshire to the policy indicated 1 
these significant sentences, the fact that in the division of thie 
county of which Sir Henry Drury is an ornament, the number 
of Parliamentary voters has increased only by 123 in the *4 
years since the Reform Bill, while the increase of population 
was 22,300! 
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The case of Ireland in respect of Reform, compels an abbre- 
viation of our remarks upon the gencral question, and 
jossesses a strong claim to what remains of our allotted space. 

The late Mr. O'Connell frequently proclaimed and exposed 
the most unjust disparity of treatment which Ireland received 
in 1831-2, compared with that accorded to England and 
Scotland by the Reform measure of that period. In his 
“Letters to the Reformers of England on the Reform Bill 
for Ireland,” (published by Ridgway, Piccadilly, London, in 
1832,) he thus generally stated it : 


«The English Bill greatly enlarges the elective franchise in the 
counties of Eneland. The Irish Bill on the whole, diminishes the 
number of veters in the Irish counties. The Bill for Scotland 
exceedingly increases the number of voters in Scotch counties. The 
Irish Reform Bill diminishes the number. 

* * 5 * * * * 

England has at present two franchises, and acquires by her Reform 
Bill seven additional franchises. Ireland has at present two, and 
acquires only two more. 

* *% + % * * 

Wales, with a population of only 805,236, gets an increase of 4 
members—Ireland an increase of only five, and one of these to 
Trinity College, which has already a member. Scotland, with 
2,300,000, gets an increase of eight members. Ireland, as before, 
only 5, with a population of eight millions. Cumberland, with only 
169,681, gets two additional members ;—the Co. Cork, with 807,366, 
does not get one additional. 

Northamptonshire gets two additional members on a population of 
179,276. Downshire, with 852,571, gets no increase. Leicestershire, 
with 197,276, increases her members from 2 to 4, while Tipperary 
County, with 402,598 inhabitants, remains with only 2 members. 
Wiltshire, with only 289,181, commands 4 representatives. Tyrone, 
with 302,943, is to have but two. Monmouthshire gets a third mem- 
ber, though its population is but 98,130. Mayo, with 367,973. Li- 
merick, with 300,080, Clare, with 258,262, Kerry, with 219,989, 
Donegal, with 298,104, not one of them gets an increase...not one ! 
* * * * % ¥ % 

In few of the towns of England there is to be any diminution of 
the existing resident voters. In all of the towns of Scotland there is 
to he an increase. In many of the towns of Ireland there is to be 
a great reduction of the resident voters. The towns and Boroughs 
of England have three classes of voters more than those in Ireland.” 


We have, as the reader wili doubtless perceive, limited our- 
— to very few and much abbreviated extracts from Mr. 
JConnell’s letters, and given nothing whatever of the accomn- 
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panying expressions of ni itural indignation and earnest (and 
anna be conlessed utterly fruitless) appeal by him to Eng lish 
Reformers of high and low degree, against the unjust disparities 
of the two Reform Bills. Neither have we gone at all into 
his expositions in detail of the gross inj ustices in the nature 
and manner of obtaining the few franchises left to reland ; 
changes having occurre din these points especially and also in 
some others, which render his remarks upon them less appli- 
cable at present. But enough has been given to shew the 
seneral character of the ill treatment Ireland receive: ], and un- 
fortunately its main features still remain unchanged. 

Of those main features one in particular claims, and in fact 
demands, our attention. It is the injustice involved in the 
disproportionate number of our representatives in comparison 
with the number for Great Britain. We have as every one 
knows, but 105 members, while the remaining 000 members 
belong to her. Our share of parliamentary representation is 
therefore to hers in even a smaller proportion than as one to 
five. What reason can there be for this disparity ? 

We are continually reminded that Ireland is “an integral 
part of the empire”—that “ English, Irish, and Scotch are all 
one people,” &e. &e.;—and while not altogether convinced ot 
the accuracy of the latter declaration, we are ready to admit 
it for the sake of argument at any rate, while to the first we 
give an unqualified assent, at least in so far as its exact mean- 
ing can be ascertained. T: aking these postulates therefore as 
granted, we are entitled to ask, why this same “integral part 
of the empire, and this Irish portion of the one British people, 
should be treated otherwise than the other “ integral parts’ 
and ‘* portions” of the same? Why should we not have our 
fair aud duly proportioned share of f representation in Parlia- 
ment ? 

When the Income Tax was being imposed upon Ireland in 
L552, the protests of our members against the additional 
violation of the terms of the (so-called) “treaty of Legislative 
Union involved in that imposition were met. with clamorous 
enquiries from English members, why we should object to be 
put upon the same footing exactly as Englishmen were, an 
there by to become entitled to all privileges, franchises, and 
advantages which they enjoyed. “ Hitherto,” it was said to 


ft 


us, “ you had certain exemptions from taxation which, rightly 


or wrongly, were made the ground of withholding from you 
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many things enjoyed by other portions of the Empire, bat 
rece the countries shall be assimilated in the important point 
of taxation, that objection and difficulty will disappear, and 
perfect equality will be at once conceded.” ~The assimilation 
of taxation was accordingly forced upon us and established, 
but the equality has still been withheld.* We are still as We 
were before, inthe miserabie minority as regards Representation, 
of one to live ! 

It is not our business to dilate here on the subject of the 
Levislative Union, or enter into any discussion of its merits or 
But we may be permitted to say that few people, 


CiCMerits. 

no matter how they approve of it and desire its maintenance, 
now refuse to adant that in many points it inflicted injustice. 
In none more so than in the madequate representation it gave 
to Ireland. At the moment we write Great Britain and lreland 
are thus respectively represented in both Houses of Parliament. 

[louse of Lords. (Spiritualgind Temporat.) 
Great Britain, 405 Ireland, 382 (about as 1 to 15) 
Louse of Commons. 

Great Britain, 553 Ireland, 105 (as 1 to 5) 

On this disparity in the Upper House we say nothing, as 
Peerage Reform is not a question of the day, whatever it may 

‘ome before very long. We merely give the respective 
figures for cach country, in order to shew that even if the Lrish 
Representative Peers were all imbued with Trish fcelings, their 
numbers are too few to enable them to supplement to the de- 
liciency of Irish influence and power in the Commons. 

Lord Castlereagh in 1800 established as the basis on which 
to calculate the future proportionate representation of Ireland, 
the following comparative scale, deducing from it the figures 
set down below :— 

For Population ... 202 Members ) 
5, Exports ia ae 


| 
3) | 
a Imp rts . 93 | 


The mean of these 


33 
> F f . e . ' 
», dtevenue we OF pe ( quantities gives 1084 


Total ABA J 





"S milar appeals are made to us in reference to the Vice-Royalty ; 
and if Irish hen be weak enough to yield to them and consent to the 
aontion or it, the result will und ubtedly be the same. ‘There will be 
NY species of compensation. 

1) 
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These bases of computation were much contested at the 
time, and are now acknowledged to have been very unfairly 
stated as against Ireland. Still, even according to them, we 
were entitled to 108 Members, Yet we got but 100, and 
the Reform Bill of 1832, gave us only 5 more, thereby still 
leaving us, (as we are to this day,) deprived of 8 Members, to 
which additional number we were entitled even on the defective 
and unfair bases taken at the Union. 

If, at the present day, it will be said that this injustice should 
not be remedied, the declaration will amount to an explicit 
confession that the Union has failed to benefit Ireland; when 
on tle four points mentioned above, her proportion to that 
of England has not risen higher than it was in 1500. 

And supposing that it has not done so, ought we not to 
get at any rate the ¢Aree needed to make up the Union 
number of J08. 

It is impossible now-a-days to make a new calculation of 
this kind upon the four points, or bases, mentioned above. 
Since 1825—that is to say, for nearly 33 years—thiere have 
been no separate accounts kept of the trade between the two 
countries, save as regards a very few articles; and as that 
trade includes not only the home prodace and manufacture of 
each for mutual consumption, but (as regards Zreland ) the 
greater part of her foreign trade, both of import and export, 
it will be at once seen that trade and commerce cannot enter 
into the new calculation. Population and contributions to the 
public Revenne can, however, still be used for the purpose, 
and very sufficient elements of comparison they unquestionably 
are. In reference to the first of them, viz: population, Ire- 
land is of course at a great disadvantage at present; famine 
and the sti? progressing emigration, having reduced her num- 
bers to what they were thirty years ago, or six millions ; 
whereas, the population of Great Britain has risen in the inter- 
val, from 18 to, at least, 26 millions. Still, even under this dis- 
advantage, the calculation will prove our case, especially as, in 
reference to the other element of comparison, that of taxation, 
we can shew even a stronger claim than ever before—our 
taxation having now for six years back, been equalized with 
that of Great Britain, a state of things which did not exist 
when last the question of proportionate representation was 
mooted. 

In fact, the element of numbers of the respective populations 
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is by no means essential to the comparison, Af axiom of the 
Constitution points out plainly the single consideration of 
rightful importance. That ‘‘ Taxation should be founded 
upon Representation,” is one of the best recognized and firmest 
established principles of the Constitution. Applying this 
axiom to the case before us, we have a right to say and to de- 
mand, that as Ireland has but the one-sixth of the Imperial 
Representation, she ought to have but the one-sixth of the Im- 
perial Taxation. Bat out of the sixty millions or thereabouts, of 
Imperial Revenue, we pay equally with Great Britain to taxes 

roducing at the least, fifty-five millions, or 11-12ths of the 
whole, We should, therefore, have a number of Representa- 
tives in a corresponding ratio, that is to say, as eleven to 
twelve, or 308 members for Ireland, and 320 for Great Britain. 
As we have nothing like this proportion, the Constitution is 
plainly violated by the overweening amount of taxation imposed 
upon Us. 

There is no hope, however, for justice being done us, either 
by reduction of taxation to its proper proportion with our existing 
quota of Representatives, nor on the other hand, by increasing 
the latter to the number above shewn to be our right. Eng- 
land is strong, and we are weak; and the weak always go to 
the wall. We must only lower our tone and humbly beg a 
ininor concession. We must admit the respective amounts of 
population into the calculation, and it will then stand thus, 
viz — 





Treland. Great Britain, Ireland. Great Britain. 
Populationas 1 to 5 109 549 
Taxation as ll to 12 308 320 

417 869 
Mean of these 2 Proportions 203 435 


Two hundred and three Members for Ireland, four hundred 
and thirty-five Members for Great Britain. ‘To this, at any 
rate, we are entitled, yet assuredly shall not get this, Even 
the additional ¢4ree, which the Union-calculation would entitle 
us to use upon our existing quota of 105, we shall not get, 
unless we bestir ourselves, and do so heartily and at once! But 


unfortunately, there is little hope of our doing so, disheartened, 
distracted, divided as we are ! 
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There have been rumours of a scheme of re-distribution 
throughout the entire of the United Kingdon, of its represen- 
tation in the lower House of Parliament. So far as these 
rumours took anything of a consistent form, they involved 
changes of great and very injurious importance for Ireland. 
Her scant and insufficient number of Members was to be 
diminished, instead of being (as it ought to be) increased ; 
and an arbitrary shifting, or shuffling about of her remaining 
Representatives, was to be practised, tending on the whole to 
weaken the liberal and popul ir interest, and Panag the prepon- 
derauce into the opposite scale. But this most unjust and 
outrageous scheme appears to have fallen still-born, and we 
trust will be heard of no more. Nevertheless, the fact that 
it ever was spoken of at all, should act as a w arning to Inish 
Reformers, and as an incentive to active preparation for the 
parliamentary campaign of next year; when according to the 
assurances of Whig and Tory alike, a general plan of Par. 
liamentary Reform is to be among the first and leading measures 
of the Session, We will intrude upon them only one short 
counsel, and that is, not to commit the mistake in political 
strategy of merely standing ou the defensive, but to make a 
bold forward movement, and demand that members be allotted 
to several towns of considerable population in Lreland, which 
are at present unrepresented, and that this be done, not only 
without taking away from the number of Representatives of 
the Irish counties and larger cities, but simultaneously with 
an addition of Members to such of the latter as may appear 
in comparison with Great Britain, to have a right to such 
addition. 

\ glance at the lists of the House of Commons in Thom’s 
pie, ‘tory, where the names of the Members, the places im 
sit for, the number of population of each, and the number of 
voters, are all set out for the three Countries, will enable the 
most casual observer to see the extent of the injustice done us 
in the existing allocation of Kepresentatives. The following 
are a few cases taken nearly at random from among the Coun- 
ties in England and Ireland :— 


English Counties. Members. Population. Irish Counties. Members. Population. 
Cambridgeshire, 3 185,181 | Antrim Co., 2 950,359 
Buckinghamshire, 3 165,554 | Cork Co., 2 551,152 
] orsetshire, 3 184 :207 Down Co., 9 8] ri 
Hereford Co. 3 115,489 | Tyrone Co., 2 251,869 
Northumberland Co.4 300,000 | Tipperary Co., 9 323,829 





Hertford Co., 3 167,298 | Kerry Co., 2 238,241 





eee 
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It is to be borne in mind in the case of the Trish Counties 
in the foregoing table, that their respective amounts of popula- 
tion, are set down, as they have been estimated since the great 
famine and emigration, and that therefore the injustice done 
them in the comparative apportionment of Representatives in 
1832, although yet very flagrant, was still more outrageous, 
before the population of those counties, as of so much of the 
rest of Ireland, was thinned and wasted down to what it is at 
present. | | 

In reference to the towns and boroughs, the following will 
give an idea of the comparative slate of things. 





England. Members. Population. Ireland. Members. Population. 
Andover, 2 5,359 | Tralee, 1 13,759 
Barnstaple, 2 1,000 | Wexford, ] 12,819 
Bridgewater, 2 5,724 | Londonderry, 1 19,604 
Evesham, 2 4,605 | Drogheda, ] 16,845 
Harwich, 2 4,400 | Kilkenny, 1 19,973 
Honiton, 2 3,420 | Sligo, ] 13,627 
Lymington, 2 5,260 | Ennis, ] 12,165 
Thetford, 2 4,074 | Clonmel, ] 14,707 
Totness, 2 3,828 | Youghal, l 9,211 
Wells, 2 4,736 ' Dundalk, l 9,841 


These are only a few specimens out of, as every one knows, 
a multitude of cases of the grossest injustice towards Ireland, 
in the distribution of members between the two countries. 
They do not illustrate exceptions, but the general rule itself, 
that prevails and has prevailed in reference to that distribution. 

The under-mentioned towns in Ireland, having a population 
of or exceeding six thousand, are totally unrepresented, and 
Barnstaple, Honiton, Totness, Thetford, Harwich, &c., might 
well spare them one member each. 


Towns. Population. | Towns. Population. 
Callan, te _ 6,000 | Loughrea, ue 6,400 
Carrickfergus, $e 8,800 | Nenagh, eee 8,600 
Carrick-on-Suir, --» 10,000) Parsonstown, ‘ian 6,700 
Castlebar, «+ 6,000 Tipperary, .. 6,980 
Queenstown, Pe 7,200 | Thurles, Fa 7,250 
Fermoy, - 7,150 | Tullamore, 7 6,900 
Killarney, othe 7,300. Tuam, .. a 6,000 


Although the English Reformers have no such grievances 
as ours to complain of, it will be seen from the following ex- 
tract from one of their “ Reports on the Franchise,” that they 
are by no means content with the present state of things. 


oT ° . ° ° ° 
she present representation in parliament is neither based on 
Population, property, nor characters The House of Commons is 
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supposed to represent the entire people, but not more than one in 
eight have the right of suffrage at all. There are in the House of 
Jommons 330 members, representing an aggregate population of 
3,120,000 persons, while a minority of 328 members represent 
23,873,000 of the population. The position of the population return. 
ing the majority is that of having one member for every 9,400 per. 
sons, while the minority have but one member for every 73,600 
persons. The present representation consisted of 330 members 
returned by 180,000 electors. Then, as to property, the annual 
rateable value of that represented by the 330 members is but 
£6.200,000, while the rateable value of the property represented by 
the 328 members is £78,800,000. How is Lord Derby to deal with 
these facts ?” 


Of any change, however, in these respects during the present 
Session, the Hnglish Reformers do not seem to entertain an 
expectation. The extreme Radicals amongst them have been, 
through their newspapers, endeavouring to coax and coquet, 
with Lord Derby, since his accession to office; but as might 
be expected, the noble Lord, though willing enough to avail 
himself of their little saxcune towards Lord Palmerston, does 
not choose for the sake of such support as in their fretful cap- 
rice they can afford him, to give mortal offence to lis party, by 
opening up once more the sluices of reform. 

The subjoined passages from a Report of the “ Birmingham 
Reform Deputation,” deputed to consult with the Liberal 
members of Parliament in London, upon the practicability of 
bringing ina measure of Parhamentary Reform, during the 
present Session, will shew that we do not speak without book, 
in stating that there is no longer an expectation of sucli a step. 


‘ Istly.—The Liberal section of the House is disjointed ; it has no 
constructive unity of action. Occasionally powerful to overthrow, it 
is powerless to construct. The short time that many of its members 
have been in Parliament, the want of a rallying ery, as in 1831 and 
1848, the absence of any glaring abuse, the apathy of the public, the 
absorbing nature of the war-question, the natural aversion there is 
to a dissolution, all have their influence in deterring the Radicals 
from active co-operation. Isolated motions for shreds of Reform are 
occasionally brought before the House; but no one dreams of united 
action for organic change. 

‘*2ndly.—The advanced party have no leader. At present the 
majority of them cluster round the standard of either Palmerston 
or Russell. But a large number believe in neither. One other man 
they would follow, but this session at least he will not take active 
measures to organize a party. We refer to John Bright, our own 
Representative. His day will come, we have confidence, but not yet. 

3rdly.—Perhaps the most conclusive argument against the hope of 
the Bill this year, is that it must be the work of a government. 
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No private member could command the time and information neces- 
sary to a re-construction of our electoral system. It must be done 
by those having the reins of power; who have the official re- 
, i : uv ye 57 a ‘co Ager ” 
sources and highest legal knowledge of the country at their disposal. 


This is very uncheery, and yet it is all very true, The 
Liberals of the House are bat too surely a disjointed body, 
‘f indeed they are to be called a body at all, in the sense of 
mutual coherence and association. The old comparison of a 
rope of sand is far more applicable and more correct. Lord Pal- 
merston has Ais party,and Lord John Russell can boast of his, and 
then there are two other parties to be taken into account—one 
very sinall indeed, but occasionally making itself felt in the squ ib- 
bles of the larger sections—the party under the leadership of Mr. 
Maguire,—and the other most formidable from its including 
such men as Cobden, Bright, Miluer Gibson, and Roebuck. 
We are, perhaps, scarcely warranted in classing the little knot of 
Grahamites and Gladstonites—the remnaut of the once mighty 
following of Peel—among the sections of Liberals, and yet their 
influence over the proceedings of the latter is very great, and al- 
though an additional difficulty in the way of effective concert In 
Liberal councils, is created by the uncertainty as to how they will 
vote on particular emergencies, they have occasionally given very 
valuable aid against the Conservative enemy. With these five 
independent commands, it is impossible to have a well-ordered 
army ; and the energies that ought to be combined against the 
small, but compact and disciplined cohort of Toryism in front, 
are too often wasted in internal divisions, or baffled by mutual 
jealousies and distrust. Lords Palmerston.and John Russell, 
are contending for the Premiership, and each alike refuses to 
tolerate a rival near the throne, The Whig party are eager to 
regain and re-establish their monopoly of office, while the 
Peelite party on the one hand, and the advanced Radical on 
the other, is each on its own account, struggling to put 
an end for ever to that monopoly, Then upon the nature, the 
extent, the principles, and all the leading details of Reform, 
these several parties are further divided and indeed sub-divided. 
And finally, upon the question of Kngland’s foreign policy, 
there is an equal amount and weight of difference and dissen- 
sion. With all these elements of discord, who shall say when 
what is called “the great Liberal Party,” will again be in a 
condition for battle, or how unexpectedly long a lease Lord 
Derby may not have of power! 
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The time when the Liberals will rally again, and rally for 
Reform, is a question not very easily to be answered or predi- 
cated of. But another, a greater and far more diflicult question, 
is, what is to be the extent and probable operation of the 
Reform-measure to be proposed? The nature of the franchise 
itself, the manner of exercising it, and the allocation of Repre- 
sentatives, are all highly important points for consideration and 
discussion; but paramount to them and _ to every thing else is 
the consideration of the end, the object, the ultimate tendency 
and effect of the measure. It is quite evident from what we 
have quoted of Whig and Tory opinions on the subject, that 
their only and common aim is, to depart as little as possible 
from the existing state of things, and to maintain as far as 
possible (and if possible to éxcrease) the power and influence 
of the aristocratic element in the British Constitution. We 
have also quoted from certain organs of the Radical party 
enough to show that they are equally intent on making the 
balance of power inclyie towards democracy. Our former 
quotations, however, from their manifesto having been mainly 
directed to exhibit their views of the means (viz., the increase 
of the popular franchise and the taking of votes, by secret 
Ballot) we shall quote from it again in further and more special 
illustration of the great end for which they proclaim themselves 
to be laboring. 

«To those who would pourtray the multiform mischiefs flowing 
from’ Oligarchical Legislation, the only difficulty is selection. The 


giant mischief, however, is sufficiently prominent—Excessive Taxation. 
‘Tyranny in its grosser forms has shrunk before the slow progress of 
public opinion. Open Rapine can no longer be hazarded, she must 


now take the shape of taxation, 

Of British Taxation it may safely be said, that nothing approaching 
to itis recorded in history. When the Romans were masters of the 
world, the highest taxation under their emperors never exceeded two 
thirds of the sums now annually wrung from the toil of a few mil- 
lions of Knglishmen. So appalling has been its growth, that the 
sums paid to ‘Tax-Collectors are now more than the whole revenue 
of Queen Anne ; and more than twice that of the much vituperated 
Stuarts. Whena miaister is invested with the patronage of such an 
enormous expenditure, to talk of public liberty is a farce. ‘The more 
distinctive forms may be cunningly maintained—municipal government 
may exist—justice be in certain cases administered. These, however, 
are only employed to cover the corruption and depravity within. 

When the means of comfort and independence are taken from an 
industrious people to this astonishing extent, the consequences are 
the same whether the end be obtained by force or fraud. These 
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consequences are the maintenance ofa landed and moneyed oligarchy, 
who, without seeming so to do, in reality rule everything—the en- 
riching afew at the expense of millions—and an aristocratic mo- 
of every source of honor and emoluments that can possibly be 
monopolised ; while the toiling masses from whom all this comes, 
may be accurately likened to men placed on a tread mill, who toil in- 
cessantly without advancing one step, but whose toil grinds abun- 
dance for those who set them there. ® a1 . * 

¥ % * * % * %* 

In addition, an insidious policy has been adopted by a certain 
portion of the press of this county, which, while it tolerates and en- 
courages the discussion of abstract political truths, only does so up- 
on the well-understood condition that the vulnerable parts of the 
system shall not be touched. 

"  % * % * * * * 

It is this policy which prompts this section of the press to boast 
perpetually of the national wealth and high civilization, while the coun- 
try is covered with work-houses, rivalling castles in size ;—while a 
gazette is published which, instead of recording three or four bank- 
ruptcies in the year, as was the case before the revolution of 1688,now 
records on an average more than three a day ;—whilst the kingdom 
is so prolific of crime, that the gaols and penal colonies cannot contain 
the convicts; and immorality has so pervaded all ranks, that the le- 
gislature itself now helps to find materials for the criminal calendar. 
It is this policy too, which prescribes education and cheap literature 
as the panacea for this epidemic of crime, not appearing to see that 
these must tend rather to stimulate than to decrease vice, by rendering 
men more keenly sensible of the privations and hardships of their po- 
sition, and giving them a taste for refinements, which whilst they envy 
them in others, they have neither means nor hope of realising for 
themselves,” . . . a . « « 


nopoly 


Mr. Bright, the popular and very able member for Man- 
chester, gives the following endorsement as it were, to some of 
the most advanced opinions, just quoted from the manifesto of 
the Northern Reform Union. Writing in answer to an “ ad- 
dress from the unemployed of Birmingham,” he says :— 


“1 confess I see no remedy for your distresses, so long as we find 
our faxes constantly on the increase, and our national expenses aug- 
menting. We now spend twenty millions more than we did a few 
years back, and military expenses have doubled since 1835. This 
year we shall have to raise fifty millions more than the revenue of 


the U ited States. We should compel a more economical govern- 
ment, 


Down with the oligarchy! Cut down to the quick, the 
enormous public expenditure, the management and attendant 
patronage of which has given them such power, weight and 
Influence. Extend the Franchise till it embrace the whole of 
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the classes below them, and shield its exercise with the secret 
Ballot, and thus muster together and send forward into action 
the army of democracy, then become irresistible by the com. 
bined effect of its enormous numbers and the destruction of the 
enemy’s intrenchments! ‘This is what the radicals of England 
aim at, and the true and indeed openly declared meaning of 
their agitation. And as all this could not but result finally in 
a republic, the ery of “ down with the monarchy” is in fact to 
be understood when we hear that of “down with the oligarchy !” 
Whether to this complexion of state affairs we shall come at 
last, or to the other alternative of Napoleon the First’s prophecy, 
Cossackism, i. e. government savouring of Russian Autocracy, 
is a problem the solution of which we shall not attempt. 
Meanwhile for the present, oligarchy seems to entertain no 
intention or idea whatever of letting itself be “ put down,” and 
a fortiori will not consent to see the monarchy put down. And 
doubtless they are strong to resist. Strong not merely in 
constituted, well organized and well buttressed authority, and 
effective physical power, but in what is so potent with English- 
men, the moral force of old established custom and traditionary 
honor. And they have yet another and adventitious source of 
strength which has been pointed out by Lord John Russell in 
one of his most favourite apopthegms, viz. that “while the 
aristocratic order in other countries has, (from its inaccessability) 
been the despair of the classes beneath it,” the aristocracy of 
these countries is “ ¢he hope” of the same classes with us, ‘The 
detailed meaning of his apopthegm plainly is, that the accessa- 
bility of aristocratic grades amongst us to the successful pro- 
fessional man, commercialist, or industrialist, enlists to a great 
extent their feelings and wishes in favour of an order thus 
placing its honors and privileges within reach of energy and 
ability irrespective of birth and connexion. But however true 
all this may be, we must not exaggerate its value, nor omit to 
take seriously into account the daily growing spirit of exaction 
and encroachment now pervading our democracy at home, and 
making its members less and less inclined as time goes on, to 
be propitiated by a few occasional promotions from their ranks. 
It is no answer to the apprehensions suggested by this con- 
sideration, to tell us that this exacerbation of the democratic 
spirit at home, is but a reflex and a consequence of the extra- 
vagance of the same spirit abroad. On the contrary, we have 
therefore the more ground for alarm, It is not the usual habit 
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of Englishmen to be impressionable by foreign influences. The 
sturdiness of the native character, their very prejudices, tend 
all the other way ; and have 1n a hundred instances that might 
be cited, absolutely interfered to prevent, or at any rate to 
delay, improvements, where the first idea or example of them 
was derived from abroad. The unusual impressionability or 
susceptibility in the present case can therefore be explained 
only by attributing it (with but too much probability) to the 
spontaneous fermentation in the popular mind of the old 
revolutionary leaven of the times of the Commonwealth. This 
process is quite noticeably increasing, instead of abating ; and 
with it of course the predisposition to receive the impulses of 
foreign propagandism, And the latter may, how soon we know 
not, exchange its present inculcations by theory, for those by 
practice and example, in some of the darkly but distinctly fore- 
shadowed convulsions of Europe. 

How to prepare for such an emergency—an emergency that 
the death of a single man way bring upon us—how to guard 
avainst and prevent in these countries rash and disastrous imi- 
tations of the wild actions and events then developing them- 
selves abroad, is the pressing difficulty of the moment, Kdu- 
cation, from which so much was expected in the way of regu- 
lating and elevating popular impulses, has hitherto acted as Mr. 
Bright and his friends inform us, rather as a stimulant to 
misdoing, by rendering men more keenly sensible of the dis- 
advantages of their position, And taking the most enthusiastic 
view of it, its operation at best can be but slow and its ultimate 
efliciency remote, when it has accomplished so little up to the 
present time, Something else more practical and immediately 
to be felt, is required by the urgency of the time. Concession 
there must be—let us speak it out, concession on the part of 
those who have hitherto wielded the powers and moulded the 
destinies of the empire. If made in time, while vet men’s 
minds are cool, a safe and wholesome limit for it may be defined. 
If obstinately refused, there is too much reason to fear that it 
will have to be made and perhaps before long, under a pressure 
of events that will preclude all reason and argument save the 
argument of force. But be it made now, or later, under cir- 
cumstances favorable for a due consideration of the rights and 
interests of all, or under circumstances utterly precluding it, 
that concession must involve an alteration and re-adjustment of 
the relations between the various classes of society, and that 
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alteration and re-adjustment cannot but bring us some steps 
further than we have yet been, on the road to ; democracy. 

In that direction therefore must be the tendency of tiie new 
Reform measure, and it is for the statesmen of England frankly 
to recognise and accept this necessity, and give their chiefes 
attention now to the means of rendering bale and consistent 
with the maintenance of property and ‘order, the inevitable 
further developement of the democratic element in the con. 
stitution. 





Art. VII.— EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


. Report of her Majesty's Commissioners, appointed to 
inquire into the Endowments, Funds, and Actual Con- 
dition of all Schools endowed for the purpose of Edu- 
cation in Lreland, accompanied by Minutes of Evidence, 
Documents, and Tables of Schools and Endowments. 
Dublin: printed by Alex Thom and Sons, for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1858. 


2. Letter to the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., M.P. 
G. C. B. Her Majesty's principal Secretary of State 
Jor the Home Department. By Archibald John 
Stephens , Esq., one of Her Majesty's late Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the Endowed Schools of Ireland. 
London: printed by Eyre and Spottiswood, Printers 
to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, 1858. 


3. National Education in Ireland. By William Dwyer 
Ferguson, L.L.D., lately Assistant Comunissioner, 


Endowed Schools Commissioner. London: Seely and 
Co O, 18d. 


The Report of the Endowed Schools Commission is at 
length before the Houses of Parliament, and taken along 
with the evidence and statistics upon which it is founded, 
may be treated as a book of authority upon edue ational 
subje ets. It is scarcely matter of regret that all the Com- 
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missioners should not have signed the Report, although to 
some this will appear a miscarriage of the Commission. The 
truth is, that in exchange for the signatures of two Com- 
missioners, we obtain their individual opinions, which are 
thus brought under public review, and in this Way No as- 
pect of the inquiry conducted by them, is shut out from the 
public by consents and compromises to which the public 
could not be a party. When the Commission was appointed 
its inquiries were not generally understood to have so wide 
a range as was opened to them in the course of the proceed- 
ines. The words of the Commission were, it is true, sul- 
ficiently large to include every description of educational 
endowment, public or private, but no one anticipated an 
inquiry into any endowments which had not previously 
attracted public interest. It was principally with reference 
to the Royal and Diocesan schools, or to the more consid- 
erable private endowments, like those upon the foundation 
of Erasmus Smith, that information was sought by the 
public. Usage in fact had for many years past aflixed a 
popular meaning to theterm, ‘‘ Endowed Schools,” and limited 
its application to schools, in connexion with one board in par- 
ticular, whose familiar name is borrowed from its place of 
meeting, Clare-street. Indeed the jurisdiction of that Board 
had been extended by acts of Parliament to many schools of 
private institution, and had the inquiry been confined by 
the terms of the Commission to the trusts administered by 
that Board alone, it was felt that the duties of the Commis- 
sioners would still have been laborious and profitable. The 
Commissioners, however, rightly acted upon a more compre- 
hensive notion of their duties, and although to many they 
may appear to have travelled a field of the object of the 
Commission, they will be found upon examination to have 
kept within the verge of their authority. They were 
directed to apply their inquiries to the actual state and con- 
dition of all schools endowed for the purpose of education 
in Ireland, and to the management of the funds “ given, 
granted, or applied ” for their support. Under a strict in- 
terpretation of this power it would have been competent for 
the Commissioners to found a jurisdiction upon the grant 
gene ob say sum however small, and to bring the 
mci pel iad been or should have been its recipient 

i the scope of their inquiries. The Commissioners 
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may now be taken to have treated these words as intended 
to facilitate the discharge of their duty, and to cover any 
variety of inquiries they might find it desirable to institute, 
but not to limit their discretion by defining what was 
to be understood as an endowment. Accordingly they 
adopted the principle of not considering any bequest of less 
than £100, unaccompanied by directions to invest, as con- 
stituting an endowment that they should inquire into. In 
the case of money left for school building, or expended on 
building school houses, they did not consider that alone as 
constituting an endowment, but when the site was_per- 
manently secured, they took such money into consideration 
as affording means of estimating the value of the endow- 
ment. The adoption of this principle is mentioned by the 
Commissioners with especial reference to bequests, but 
there can be no doubt that it was applied also to the case of 
donations ; and ‘‘the general principle to be extracted from 
the tables of endowments would seem to be, that any sum 
from whatever source or how trifling soever, or any 
portion of land no matter how small, if permanently se- 
cured to school purposes, showld be dealt with as an en- 
dowment. The practical application of this principle had 
an appearance of strain at the outset, and to many was 
not quite intelligible. Country sehool-masters and country 
Clergymen, received the news that they were the masters 
and patrons of endowed schools, with almost as much sur- 
prise and incredulity as was shown by M. Jourdain when 
he learned that he had been speaking prose all his life, with- 
out knowing it. The effect of that rule, however, was not 
only to make the country acquainted with numerous small 
endowments, the sum of which is very considerable, but 
to lay bare the management of every class of schools, and 
every system of edueation at present existing in Ireland. 
This was done in most instances by sample only, but i 
some cases by a sample nearly equal to the bulk. Thus upon 
a rough estimate far more than @ moiety of the Church Edu- 
cation Schools, and a large though not equal proportion of the 
National Schools was brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners ; while several of the schools of the Christian 
Brothers, and a quite sufficient number of Convent Schools, 
were drawn under inspection, to warrant the public in 
forming an opinion upon the entire class. There is there 
fore the less reason to regret that the labours of the Com- 
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mission 60 far outgrew the calculations of its original 
promoters, and doubtless of the Commissioners themselves. 
They have in truth done the work of more than one Com- 
mission, as far at least as the accumulation and tabulation of 
statistics are to be taken into account. It may be said without 
exageeration, that there is no one class of schools, to which 
their inquiry has been directed, which would not of itself 
have supplied materials for an investigation such as theirs. 
They may all have erred in their conclusions, and pro- 
hably have done so; the recommendations of some may 
he found to be impracticable, and the objections ot 
others will be treated as frivolous ; but however that may 
be, the publie mind will have been informed by the labours 
of the Commissioners; henceforward there can be no room 
for doubt or mystification as to facts; the materials for 
judgment will be ready to every man’s hand; and should 
the public fail of turning them to practical account, the 
blame will rest with the public itself. 

For some time previous to the appointment of the Com- 
mission the public had manifested its sense of an admitted 
want; the want of secondary instruction for the young, 
promoted by the State according to its obvious duty. With 
the primary instruction, supplied by the National Schools, 
the nation had general reason to be satisfied, and it did not 
profess to have grounds of complaint against the instruction 
supplied by the universitics to those for whom they were 
intended. But the State, it was alleged, had neglected its 
duty with regard to secondary education, either abandoning 
it altogether to private enterprise, or encouraging a few 
unduly preferred, and exclusive establishments, in fraud of 
the general interests of society and of education. It also 
occurred to the public, that notwithstanding the protection 
80 given to those establishments, the results might be found 
upon inquiry to bear no proportion to the bounty of the 
“tate, even within the limited range assigned to that bounty. 
And further it came to be doubted whether those favoured 
schools were as exclusive in their constitution rightly under- 
stoodas they had become in practice; whether they might not, 
in the spiritof their constitution, bemade available for general 
lustruction ; whether from having been educational 
charities, they had not come to be educational jobs ; and 
tinally—whether it might not be possible to restore them to 
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their original character. Those considerations were enforced 
as they had perhaps been suggested, by circumstances 
which had a plain and strong bearing upon them. The 
State, it was contended, had within a few years created and 
endowed two systems, one of primary, and the other of 
academical education. The third and intermediate system 
was yet wanting, the supplement to the former, the 
complement of the latter, and without which no 
national system in the broad sense, could be said to exist. 
But this was not all: the State was urged to deal with the 
question, upon the additional grounds that the State itself 
had diminished the resources of the country for secondary 
education, and an appeal was made to the State conscience 
for something like restitution. There can be no doubt that 
when the National Schools first came to be established, there 
existed, throughout Ireland, a number of schools in whicha 
kind of secondary education might be had at small expense. 
Brinkley’s Primer, the Eton Grammar,Tommy and Larry, 
Lord Chestertield on Politeness, and Cicero’s Offices, were 
learned under the same ferula, and not always ill. The estab- 
lishment of the National Schools caused the almost total dis- 
appearance of schools suchas we havementioned,and nothing 
was done or thought of to provide a substitute. Schools of 
a superior description were not of course in any way al- 
fected by the spread of the National Schools. Several of 
the State seminaries, if we may so call the Royal Schools, 
and several independent schools continued, as they still 
continue, to afford excellent intermediate education, but it 
was Only available to those of considerable, even if not of 
afliuent, means. ‘The substantial country shop-keeper, the 
improving, though not absolutely extensive, farmer, who 
could not afford to send his sons to Portarlington or Dungan- 
non if Protestants, or to Clongowes or Carlow if Catholies,had 
nothing better than the National Schools at or near their own 
doors. Now those people, it was argued, although thrifty, and 
perhaps over thrifty, were by no means averse to give 
theirchildren the chance of promotion afforded by a good edu- 
sation, if such were to be had at home, and within their means. 
This would be no more than reasonable on the part of men 80 
cireumstanced, and of men whose well-considered wishes 
are entitled to as much consideration from the State as those 
of any other class in the Commonwealth. They it was, 
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undoubtedly, or those who acted in their interest, that gave 
its first impulse to the movement which resulted in the 
Commission. But then there was no reason why the in- 
quiry should be conducted in their interest only, if other 
interests might require to be protected and advanced. There 
was reason to believe not only in the existence of endow- 
ments which might be made applicable to this and that 
purpose, but in the existence of endowments which had 
either been perverted from their legitimate and proper use, 
or which had been lost to all intents and purposes. There 
was likely to be question of endowments available perhaps 
for use, at the discretion of the State, but rendered unpro- 
ductive by bad management. In other cases, where the 
State could not pretend to control over the administration 
of endowments, remedial or protective measures might be 
suggested for the security and rightful application of the 
fund. The system of education administered under existing 
endowments, and under special classes of endowments, would 
naturally and necessarily form part of any such inquiry ; 
and as every class of citizen is or ought to be equally 
precious in the eyes of the State, an endowment for the 
support of a poor school was equally entitled to safety and 
perity of administration, with an endowment for a college 
or university. Sinecurism, and false pretence, and incapa- 
city and meanness, would require to be stirred to their lowest 
depths, and much commotion and croaking might be ex- 
pected to ensue, 

_Forinstance, theRev. Pelobates Jones, endowed master of a 
disendowed school, would insist upon his right to walk in the 
mud, as his worthy father, Limnisius, had walked in the 
a all the days of his life without reproach or molestation. 
— Physignathus Jones would point to his own round 
cheeks and sleek person as proof that mud is a wholesome ele- 
ment, and conducive to the fullest development of the 
species ; while Kraugasides, the orator of the family, would 
- seepieed to lift up his voice, declaring the pillars of the 
na to ~ embedded in the very mud the Commissioners 
ba = Me! to disturb ; and ready to topple over in shorter 
ee n he had taken to foretel it,unless the disturbers were 
— —_ their insane attempt. But there were other 
“a 8 : inquiry more alarming still. Corruption, fraud, 

00 trust, negligence hardly less culpable, jobs of 
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endless variety, and vested wrongs assuming to be vested 
rights, were said to have burrowed into and honeycombed 
the entire system of endowed schools. Meridarpax, so 
called from an hereditary habit of taking more than his 
share, had his retreat in a back office, under a board room, in 
a quiet street, that could only open to an act of Parlia- 
ment. Psicarpax had drawn together so many and such 
substantial crumbs that he might consider himself victualled 
for a siege, and in a position to fatigue the endurance of 
the most patient mouser. Artepibulus, who ambushed 
for the bread of the poor, was so sharp a practitione’ that 
no one could tell where to find him; and Tyroglaphus, 
renowned for cheese-paring, so far from having incurred 
blame, was commended for economy, because he only pared 
the scholar’s cheese for the henetit of the master. 

It was worth knowing whether all this was the fact, and 
accordingly the Commissioners began their task of in- 
quiry into the ‘ endowments, funds, and actual condition of 
all schools endowed for the purpose of education in Ireland.” 
The history of the Commission, at all events, is a subject 
upon which the reis no difference of opinion amongst 
the Commissioners, After the preliminary arrangements, 
they proeceed according to the tenor of their patent; and 
in determining the schools to which the inquiry should 
be limited upon the principles above stated, recourse was 
had, as appears from the Report, toevery authority, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, in which mention was made of an 
endowment for educational purposes. No tradition, how- 
ever obscure, no record, how loosely werded, or informal 
soever, was neglected ; and the result was, that although in 
many instances reputed endowments failed of proof, there 
were equally numerous cases of endowments, the proof of 
which but for the inquiry just expired should have been 
completely lost. The authorities referred to in the first 
instance, and cited in the course of the report, are given at 
page VII. 


Carte, Life of Duke of Ormonde, p. 10. 

Charters and Letters Patent of King Charles I., pp. 9. 48. 
Charters and Letters Patent of King Charles II., p. 64. 

Charters and Letters Patent of King George IIL, p. 15. 
Jommissioners for Auditing Public Accounts, in London, Report 
pp. 152-3. 
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Commissioners, Civil Service, Reports of, pp. 198, 200, 202, 206, 

Pains i ea of Education in Ireland, Minute Book of, 143, Re- 
ports of, pp. 36, 41, 66, 68, 107, 243. 

Commisssioners of Irish Education Inquiry, 1791, Report of, pp. 8, 
10, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 40, 41, 42, 49, 50, 51, 
54, 56,57, 60, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 78, 91, 108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 117, 143, 144, 145, 146, 154, 156, 162. 

Commissioners of Board of Education in Ireland, 1807-12, Reports 
of, pp. 25, 27, 34, 36, 39, 52, 64, 66, 67, 91, 92, 108, 109, 110, 
112, 114, 117, 121, 126, 172. 

Commissioners of Inquiry into Corporation of London, Report of, 
1854, p. 165. 

Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, 1824.8, Reports of, pp. 
14, 16, 19, 20, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 71, 90, 103, 126, 127, 
128, 130, 176. 

Commissioners (on Municipal Corporations, Ireland), Report of, pp. 
9, 150. 

Commissioners of Public Records in Ireland, 1810-15, Reports of, 

. 17, 24. 

sedaniitee of House of Commons on Foundation Schools and Edu- 

cation in Ireland, 1835-8, Reports of, pp. 20, 30, 31, 53, 92, 127. 


Davies’ (Sir John) ** Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland was 
never entirely subdued till the reign of James I.” (Dub. 1666, 
3rd edit.), p. 24. 

Dublin University Calendar for 1843 and for 1848, p. 53. 


Harris’s “ Hibernica” (Dub. 1747), p. 7. 


Irish Society, Concise View of the Origin, Constitution, and Pro- 
ceedings of the, (Lond. 1842), p. 7, 65. 
Appendix to Case of, in House of Lords, p. 8. 


Journal of House of Commons (Irish), pp. 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19, 90, 
103, 104, 115. 
7 of House of Lords (Irish), pp. 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 25, 104, 


Laws made by Erasmus Smith, p. 64. 

Leland’s “ History of Ireland,” p. 6. 

Letters Patent (see Charters). 

Letters Royal of King James I., p. 7, 47. 
Letters Royal of King Charles it., p- 48, 49. 
Letters Royal of King George III., p. 48, 49. 
Lodge's Records of the Chancery Rolls, p. 64. 


os Horace, Report of an Educational Tour in Germany, 
rance, &c., p- 205. 
Mant’s, Bishop, « History of the Irish Church,” p. 33. 


Parliamentary Papers, pp. 9, 52, 53, 58, 67, 115, 120. 
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Patent Rolls in Chancery, in Ireland, p. 7. 


Register of Governors of Erasmus Smith’s Schools, p, 11. 

Reid’s, Rev. Dr., History of Presbyterian Church in Ireland (3rd 
Ed., 1853), p. 8. 

Reports (see Committee, Commissioners, Kc.) 

Report, Annual, and Course of Studies in the High School of Edin. 
burgh, during the Session ending July, 1855, p. 204. 

Rules of Governors of Erasmus Smith’s Schools, p. 65. 





Smith, Erasmus (see Charter, Rules, Laws). 
State Papers, published under the authority of his Majesty’s Com- 

wission, 1834 (Vol III., Part 3), p. 6. 

Strafford Letters, p. 10. 

The Commission bears date the 14th November 1854, 
and the Commissioners held their first meeting on the 2sth 
November, in the same year. Javing in the first 
instance directed that a list of endowed schools should be 
drafted from the above authorities, they sent circulars to 
the masters and trustees or patrons of the principal estab- 
lishments, requiring information as to certain particulars, 
and commonly received answers more or less explicit from 
the parties applied to. The various educational boards also, : 
one only excepted, complied with the requisition, and that : 
one, the board of the Erasmus Smith foundation, absolutely 
refused to do, and claimed for its schools an exemption by 
charter {rom any visitation not under express parliamentary 
authority. 

[t is almost, as of course, to say that the governors of 
these schools had very sufticient motives for their resistance, 
as had the Commissioners on their side for overcoming that 
resistance by a special Act of Parliament. The act of the 
18 and 19 Vie. cap. lix., was framed accordingly “‘ to facili- 
tate inquiries of Commissioners of endowed schools in 
Ireland ;” and the Commissioners took advantage of its 
passage to introduce a clause for the appointment of assis- 
tant Commissioners, whose authority as to the inspection ot 
schools, and examination of witnesses under the direction of 
the principal Commissioners, was made identical with that 
of the latter. The special reports of these gentlemen 
form an important feature in the proceedings of the Com- 
mission. Pending the passing of the act the Commission 
proceeded to hold courts of inquiry in all the country towns 
of lreland pursuant to due notice, and their course ol 
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roceeding was the following:—The secretary read the list 
of endowments existing, or supposed to exist in the county, 
and the public was invited to give evidence, to preter or 
rebut charges with reference to the management of the 
schools, and generally to supply whatever information was 
at the command of each individual. ‘The evidence so 
collected fills one volume of the appendix, and includes the 
depositions of the Mayors of towns, the Masters and 
Patrons of schools, Clergymen of all denominations, 
Country Gentlemen, Shopkeepers, and others interested in 
education. In the course of their circuit the Commissioners 
visited the more important schools, and those in particular 
with reference to which complaints had been preferred ; and 
the Dublin office continued meanwhile to forward circulars 
to the clergy of the principal religious denominations, as 
well as to the masters and trustees of schools. The letters 
addressed to the clergy are stated in the report to have 
been in number 3,088,(p.2,) and the answers received to have 
been 1793, by means of which the Commissioners state 
they have been enabled to discover upwards of one hundred 
endowments, the existence of which could not otherwise 
have been traced. Before the Commissioners had con- 
eluded their visitation, four gentlemen, Messrs. Arthur 
Sharman Crawford, George Whitley Abraham, Frederick 
William M‘Blain, and Edward Pennefather, were ap- 
pointed assistant Commissioners pursuant to the Act of 
Parliament, and began their duties in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1800. The nature of these duties will best appear from 
the form of report which they took with them from the 
Commissioners upon their tour of visitation. That report 
(Forms. Evid., vol. 2, p. 399,) embodies 109 queries, to 
which the assistant Commissioners were required to find 
answers, and they were also expected to subjoin a general 
report of the defects or excellencies of each establishment 
Visited by them. ‘That these questions touched the manage- 
ment of schools and the state of their endowments at every 
point may be easily supposed; but it also formed part of 
the duty of the assistant Commissioners to inquire into lost or 
ee endowments ; and it is hardly necessary to say 
Semen ter inquiries were prosecuted to equal advantage 
PSA Ticts to which they related as were inquiries into 
sin actual existence. The districts assigned to each 
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of the assistant Commissioners would seem to correspond 
more or less with the four provinces. Thus upon an 
analysis of the tables, Mr. Crawford appears to hare 
visited all the Munster counties, and the County of 
Tyrone in Ulster. Mr. Abraham visited the province of 
Connaught, the Counties of Longford, Westmeath, and 
Kilkenny, with the King’s and Queen’s Counties, in Lein- 
ster, and the Counties of Cavan and Monaghan in 
Ulster. Mr. M‘Blain took the principal part of Leinster, 
and Mr. Pennefather, or his successor Mr. Ferguson, the 
Ulster counties, excepting Tyrone. During those tours of 
visitation, they inspected 1321 schools, representing 976 
endowments in actual operation ; they established the exist- 
ence of 296 endowments not in operation, and reported 
upon 178 endowments lost or expired. 

The labours of the assistant Commissioners appear to 
have closed with a general report from each, containing the 
impressions produced upon his own mind, respecting the 
subject of his inquiries; particular regard being had to special 
classes of valine and to general causes of efficiency or in- 
efficiency. We shall have occasion to advert to their re- 
ports in the course of this paper. Finally, an inspector of 
school estates was appointed to report upon their manage- 
ment. The various societies, to which aid for building or 
other purposes had been given from parliamentary grants, 
produced their books and accounts for inspection, and the 
Board of Charities furnished to the Commission extracts 
from wills containing any devise or bequest for educational 
purposes. Upon the materials so supplied, the Commis- 
sioners founded their report. 

[t would be impossible, within reasonable limits, to 
give a full abstract of so voluminous a report. It 
covers 287 pages of folio, and the reports of the assistant 
commissioners, and of the Inspecter of Estates, run to fifty- 
four pages additional. Neither do we consider it necessary 
to advert to every view or suggestion contained in the 
report, as it must be confessed that many things necessary 
to the completeness of a State paper, are not of uniform inte- 
rest to all concerned. The Report contains, first, the his- 
tory of its own proceedings, which we have given in very 
thin outline ; secondly, the history of educational endow- 
ments in Ireland from the reign of Henry VIII. forward ; 
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thirdly, the result of the inquiries whether of the Comimis- 
sioners or Assistant Commissioners, into the more important 
schools; and fourthly, and lastly, the recommendations of 
the Commissioners with reference to the protection develop- 
ment and application of endowments for school purposes. 
The late Solicitor-General for Ireland, who dissents from 
his brethren, assigns his reasons for so doing in a letter 
subjoined to the Report, and Mr. Stephens, the remaining 
Commissioner, has published a long and elaborate letter, 
containing his reasons for dissent and the recommendations 
he was prepared to make. Accompanying the Report are 
three volumes of papers, two of which contain the evidence 
taken by the Commissioners in their public courts, while 
the third consists of tables of schools compiled from the 
statistics gathered or certified by the assistants, and accom- 
panied by extracts from their special Reports, to which also 
we shall find it necessary to refer. 

The history of educational endowments in Ireland, as 
they exist at present, begins in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The parish clergy had for many years previously, either 
from a misconception of their duty, or from some unex- 
plained cause, neglected the secular instruction of the 
young, and that duty had fallen upon the religious orders, 
y whom it was gladly undertaken, and, as at the present 
day, efficiently discharged. When the monasteries were 
about to be suppressed, the Commission appointed to report 
upon that measure, prayed that six educational communi- 
ties should be excepted from its operations, but without 
success ; it thus became necessary to make provision for 
the instruction of children elsewhere ; and the duty of doing 
so was thrown by the civil law upon the incumbents of 
parishes. Thirty-three years later (1570,) by an act of 
Elizabeth entitled ‘* An act for the erection of free schools,” 
the system of diocesan schools was instituted upon paper, 
where alone it continued to exist for several years. ‘The 
act provided that there should be, thenceforth, “‘ a free school 
inevery diocese of Ireland ;” the school-houses to be erected 
~ the principal shire town (where a school-house had not 
— already built, at the cost of the whole diocese in the 
P portion of one-third to be paid by the Bishop, and the re- 
Haining two-thirds by the beneficed clergy. The diocesan 
schools so continued to exist on paper for a lengthened period, 
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and one of the earliest acts of the Irish Parliament in the 
reign of William III.,includes provisions for the suppression 
of Catholic education and for the establishment of diocesan 
schools. But it was not until the reign of George IIL. that a 
few of the diocesan schoois feebly broketheir shells, after an 
incubation by Crown and Parliament of nearly two hun- 
dred years, and they seem never to have recovered the effort. 
This was the first attempt at converting the Irish by 
means of education. ‘The royal schools were founded in 
the succeeding reigns of James I. and Charles I. and en- 
dowed out of the forfeited lands, more for the benefit of the 
Ulster plantation than for that of the native Irish. They 
too for a long period had only a nominal, or at best an im- 
erfect and vegetable life,’but some of them,by reason of their 
arge endowments, and under many favorable influences, 
have become really good and flourishing schools, but not in 
any sense what their charters constitute them—free schools. 
The schools upon the foundation of Erasmus Smith, an 
Alderman of London, who had acquired property in Ireland, 
during the protectorate, come next in order. He conveyed 
all his property to a board of Governors incorporated by 
Charter, for the Government of three grammar schools 
in Drogheda, Tipperary, and Galway, upon portions of his 
own estates. He is sufficiently explicit in the statement of his 
own views, as appears by a letter which he addressed,to the 
Governors from London, under date June 6, 1682. ‘‘ My 
end,” he writes, “in founding the three schools, was to pro- 
pagate the Protestant faith according tothe Scriptures, avoid- 
ing all superstition, as the charter and bye-laws and the rules 
established do direct.” And farther on in allusion to the 
unpromising condition of his schools, we find these words 
ominous of future legislation—‘‘ My Lord, my design is 
not to reflect upon any, only I give my judgment why 
these schools are so consumptive; which was and is, and 
will be, if not prevented, the many Popish schools, their 
neighbours, which as succors do starve the tree. If parents 
will exclude their children, because prayers, catechism, and 
exposition is commanded, I cannot ie it, for to remove 
that barrier is to make them seminaries of Popery. I be- 
seech you to command him that shall be presented and ap- 
roved by your honours, to observe them that decline these 
uties, and expel them, which will oblige [me,] my Lords 
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men.” In course of time, the property of the 
pera became so considerable, that pursuant to special 
acts of Parliament, numerous English schools of the same 
class and character as the ordinar parish schools, were 
opened and supported by the Governors throughout 
Ireland. Of a somewhat different description, but with 
a similar object, were several private endowments, such 
as Wilson’s Hospital in Westmeath, the Farra_insti- 
tution in the same County, and the Pococke institution in 
Kilkenny, into which no children were, or indeed, are, pro- 
perly admissible, except the children of Catholics. The in- 
corporated society for the promotion of English Protestant 
schools in Ireland, shortly called the ‘‘ Incorporated Society,” 
represents the next large class of endowed schools. We do not 
consider it necessary in this place to touch the history of the 
private grammar schools, founded by the Duke of Ormond, 
in Kilkenny, Lord Weymouth in Carrickmacross, and Alder- 
man Preston, in Navan and Ballyroan, although we may find 
it necessary to return to them for illustration sake here- 
after. The Incorporated Society therefore was founded in 
compliance with an address from several Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in Ireland, which is referred to but not quoted 
NM the Commission. The address is found in the appendix 
(No. 11,) to the third Report from the Commissioners of the 
Board of Education, (Clare-street,) in Ireland, (1809-12. 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


The humble Petition of the Lord Primate, Lord Chancellor, Arch- 
bishop, Noblemen, Bishops, Judges, Gentry and Clergy of this 
Your Majesty’s Kingdom of Ireland, whose Names are hereunto 
subscribed, 

Humbly sheweth—That in many places of this kingdom there are 
great tracts of mountainy and coarse land, of ten, twenty or thirty 
miles in length, and of a considerable breadth, almost universally in- 
habited by Papists ; and that in most parts of the same, and more 
especially in the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the 
Papists far exceed the Protestants of all sorts in number. 

_ That the generality of the Popish Natives appear to have very 

little sense or knowledge of Religion, but what they implicitly take 

from their Clergy, to whose guidance in such matters they seem 
wholly to give themselves up, and thereby are not only kept in gross 
ignorance, but in great disaffection to your sacred Majesty and 
seeraeent, scarce any of them having appeared to be willing to 
arjure the Pretender to your Majesty’s throne: so that if some 
effectual method be not made use of to instruct these great number 
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of people in religion and loyalty, there seems to be very little pros. 
pect but that superstition, idolatry, and disaffection to your Ma. 
qootys and to your Royal posterity, will from generation to generation 


e propagated amongst them. 
Among the ways proper to be taken for the converting and civiliz. 


ing these poor deluded people, and bringing them (through the 
blessing of God) in time, to be good Christians and faithful subjects, 
one of the most necessary, and without which all others are like to 
prove ineffectual, has always been thought to be, that a sufficient 
number of English Protestant Schools be erected and established, 
wherein the children of Irish Natives might be instructed in the 
English Tongue, and the fundamental principles of true Religion, to 
both which they are generally great strangers. 

In pursuance hereof, the Parish Ministers throughout the kingdom 
have generally endeavoured, and often with some expense to them- 
selves, to provide Masters for such schools within their respective 
parishes, as the law requires them to do; but the richer Papists 
commonly refusing to send their children to such schools, and the 
poorer, which are much the greater number, not being able to pay 
the accustomed salary, as the law directs, for their children’s school- 
ing, such schoolmasters, where they have been placed, have seldom 
been able to subsist; and in most places, sufficient Masters are dis- 
couraged from undertaking such an employment. Nor is it (we 
conceive) to be expected, that the residence of the Protestant Clergy 
upon their respective benefices, will ever be a sufficient remedy for 
this growing evil, if some effectual encouragement be not given to 
such English Protestant Schools. 

To the intent, therefore, that the youth of this kingdom may gener- 
ally be brought up in the principles of true religion and loyalty in all 
succeeding generations, 

We, your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, most humbly be- 
seech your Majesty, that out of your great goodness, you would be 
pleased to grant your Royal Charter for incorporating such persons 
as your Majesty shall think fit, and enabling them to accept of gifts, 
benefactions and lands, to such a value as your Majesty in your 
great wisdom shall think to be proper; that the same may be em- 
ployed under such rules and directions as your Majesty shall approve 
of, for the supporting and maintaining such Schools as may be erected 
in the most necessary places, where the children of the poor may be 
taught gratis. 

And we are the more encouraged to make this humble application, 
from the good success which the same method has already had, and 
(through God's blessing) we hope will further have, among your 
Majesty's subjects of North Britain ; 

And also in some measure by what we have seen already done in 
this Kingdom in some few places, where such Schools have been 
erected, and maintained at the private expense of charitable persons. 

We humbly submit ourselves to your M ajesty’s great wisdom and 
goodness, and as in duty bound shall ever pray. 


Dated this 17th day of April, 1730. 
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One hundred and forty-two names are subscribed to this 
characteristic document, by the light of which the histor 
of the Incorporated Society’s schools requires to be read. 
It is not at all v2 pom to preserve for the benefit of 
science the peculiar logical process by which the memorial- 
ists arrived at the conclusion, that the Popish natives were 
kept in gross ignorance by their clergy, seeing that 
Popish schoolmasters or ushers incurred the same penalty by 
the practice of their profession as did a regular priest : that is 
to say, transportation for entering into or residing within the 
realm aftera certain day, and the penalties of high treason fora 
repetition of the offence. Unfortunately the identical system 
of logic is popular still, and the present month has already 
furnished specimens sufficient for the most enthusiastic 
collector. ‘The wishes of the memorialists, however, were 
graciously complied with, and a Society was incorporated for 
the promotion of English Protestant Schools in Ireland. 
It was even a favourite with Crown and Parliament, and 
continued for many years to receive rich benefactions and 
endowments from private sources. And — its name 
during a great portion of the time was all that could re- 
commend it to the most enthusiastic Protestant. It was 
the parent of the well known Charter Schools. ‘Those 
Charter Schools might be divided into nurseries, and 
schools properly or improperly so called. The nurseries 
were supplied from the various foundling hospitals, and 
also by mothers and fathers in the regular way of trade. 
From the nurseries and central institutions, the children 
were drafted into the country schools, and, from the country 
schools, they were apprenticed to Protestant tradesmen. 
The charter itself did not limit the advantages of these 
beneficent institutions to the intended converts ; they were 
established for “the children of the Popish and other 
ee natives of the kingdom:” but the heads of the 
rv a the years 1775 and 1776 restricted admission to 
rs “we ren of Popish parents, and matters continued in 
ioe —— the year 1803, when the Tule was relaxed, 
den “ er poor natives were admitted ” to a share in 
cithe og the exclusive possession of which had failed 
he Se Reervad va or conciliate the incorrigible Papists. 
shies ne vetween those two dates the Charter Schools 

lave been in what the Commissioners of the 
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Board of Education, (Third Report, p. 24,) call ‘‘ a wretched 
state ;” nor was the prosperity, consequent upon the relaxa- 
tion of the rule, so ane in character as to preserve the 
Charter Schools from decay andextinction. ‘* Whilst,’’say the 
Commissioners, “‘ we warmly and sincerely applaud the pious 
and patrioti¢ efforts of those who contributed to the establish- 
ment, and laboured for the success of this institution, we feel 
ourselves bound to state that, during a very considerable 
period of its existence, it appears to have fallen short of attain- 
ing the purposes for which it was established, and to have 
failed of one great object, that was intended and expected 
from it” (beautiful simplicity )—‘‘ the conversion of the lower 
orders of the inhabitants of Ireland from the errors of 
Popery. The utter inadequacy of the institution in point 
of magnitude and extent for that object, is sufficient to 
account for its failure, independently of the operation of 
other causes. The number of Popish children in all the 
schools at any one time has probably never amounted to 
sixteen hundred; and this must have borne so small a propor- 
tion to the whole number to be educated, as to have no sensi- 
ble influence on the great mass of the population, even allow- 
ing that all who were educated in these schools continued in 
the Protestant persuasion ; this, however, is certainly not the 
fact ; and though it is impossible to ascertain the number of 
those who have returned to the Popish persuasion, there is 
reason to believe that it has not been inconsiderable.”’ (3rd Re- 
a from the Commissioners of the Board of Education in 

reland, p. 24.) Further on the Commissioners say, that, 
‘the reluctance of Popish parents to commit their children 
to the care of the Society seemed to have subsided ;” and 
that there were ‘ constant instances of earnest solicitations 
on the part of Popish parents for the admission of their 
children.” : 

But notwithstanding the subsidence of the reluctance, 
(commissioners of education as well as ministers of State 
eee occasionally), nay the irrepressible eagerness 
of Catholics to commit their children to the Incorporated 
Society, in some way or another the Charter Schools most 
unmistakeably died out. It was the fate of every attempt at 
the conversion of Ireland. Just at the very moment when all 
Ireland having gone to bed in Popery was about to awake in 
Protestantism, something occurred to mar the happyconsum- 
mation, and Ireland beeame mi ve hopelessly Popish than ever, 
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The Charter Schools were on the eve of atchieving the most 
signal triumphs when they were suppressed ; so was the 
new reformation about thirty years ago; so were the Conne- 
mara and Dingle movements in our own time. It was the old 
story of the horse that died of starvation at the very moment 
when he was beginning to get used to it. But the study 
of those attempts is profitable nevertheless, for although 
they have not, as formerly, the countenance and support of 
the State, they are still repeated in various forms and com- 
mand a degree of sympathy in many of our fellow-subjects, 
quite sufficient for every purpose of insult and annoyance, 
and requiring to be kept in constant and careful check. 
Indeed it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
most moderate, fair-spoken, and gentlemanly advocates of 
State endowment, for what are called ‘Church Schools,” 
or “ Scriptural Schools,” are one degree behind the ‘‘ Church 
Missionary Society,” in their zeal for corrupt proselytism, or 
that they would not reorganize the Charter Schools in their 
most odious shape if it were in their power. It did not, of 
course, form any part of the duty of the late Commission 
to enter at large into the constitution of endowments that 
hadexpired some twenty years ago, and could never reappear 
at least in their old form ; but as there is an absolute identity 
of purpose between the mass of those who assail the present 
system of national education on Protestant grounds, and 
those who endowed and organized theCharter Schools; nay 
as their tactics are almost identical; a somewhat close in- 
spection of the old system which aimed at precisely the same 
end as the new, would not beamiss. No matter what be the 
protessions of the chief opponents of the national system of 
education, [for we, ourselves, are not its apologists in the 
abstract,] we must regard those gentlemen as the admirers, 
if not the inheritors of the Charter School system ; penetrated 
With the same spirit, and as more dangerous because more 
experienced, less confident, and less rash, than their predeces- 
sors, The following tabular return was the result of an in- 
Spection made by order of the Commissioners of the Board 
: Education (Clare street), and given in the Appendix 
: . ee their Third Report, (1808) p. 78. It shows 
ved on oe ee of Catholic and Protestant chil- 
“ea he charter schools, and is compiled from one 
( Wo returns, made by a certain Dr. Beaufort, and Mr. 
— gg We copy the first by way of sample 
y. the other is similar in every respect. 





ABSTRACT OF REPORT 
Upon the Schools visited by Dr. Beaufort. 
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Figures such as we have just quoted would be very 
alarming at the present day, and it is evident that nothing 
short of absolute dominion on the one hand, and absolute 
subjection on the other, could account for the presence of so 
many children of Catholics in the charter schools. With 
Catholics in the enjoyment of civil rights and political power 
andinfluence asnow, sucha thing would be simply impossible. 
The application of the Patriotic Fund may have accom- 
plished somewhat similar results amongst the orphans of 
Cathol’c soldiers, but they are not avowed and gloried in. 
What was then lawful trade is now smuggling, what was 
then war is now piracy ; but the result was very much the 
same. Formerly the children were bought and ticketed as 
the oflspring of Catholics, now they are stolen and disguised 
at once, but no one will pretend to say that there isa 
balance of morality on one side or the other. The Reports 
of which the tables are abstracts, vary considerably in 
character; some schools are favourably dealt with, and others 
very hardly treated. The description of one of the latter class, 
the Castledermot school, is worth preserving :—‘‘ There 
were forty boys in the school,” says the inspector, ‘‘ when I 
visited it; of those about two-thirds were healthy looking 
children, and the rest were delicate and puny; of which 
number, one had a broken back, another a scrofulous scar 
under the chin, and a third atumour over his right eye; some 
of the children had eruptive pimples which I thought was 
the itch, but the master said it was heat of blood from the 
stirabout.” : 

In his report upon the Lintown factory upon the Pococke 
foundation, the inspector says—‘‘The catechist visitor 
further informed me that as far as he could learn, the lads 
who were of Roman Catholic parents by both sides, when 
they had served their apprenticeship relapsed to the Romish 
persuasion”"—and farther on he details a characteristic 
“ircumstance which will be found to run through some of 
the reports of the present Commission, with reference to 
the state of secular education in Scriptural schools. ‘‘ An 
application, ” he says, “ was lately made to the Society to 
iN - head class, who had read all the present school 
sr ‘s, to read the Roman and Grecian histories, but it was 
*tused by the Society, they not considering such books 
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fitted for charity schools, but they desired the master to 
‘select any of the religious books which should be sent. | 
saw their seeretarv’s letter dated the 17th August, 1808, 
on this subject.” “App. p. 84. That the same idea with 
reference to secular education prevails to a large extent 
amongst the patrons of the “ Scriptural schools,” is manifest 
from the report of the present Commission. The clergy of 
the Established Church would seem to consider the commu- 
nication of any degree of knowledge to a parish schoo! boy, 
over and above what is necessary for stumbling through a 
verse of Scripture, a most inconvenient, not to say a revo- 
lutionary and radical proceeding. There should be a sliding 
scale of knowledge in every well regulated parish. The 
minister should naturally have, or get credit for having, 
the greater portion ; the squire might possibly come next ; 
the apothecary and attorney next, at a sufficient distance ; 
the parish clerk next, and the parishioners at large last. 
Some curious instances of this fact, and particularly curious 
in relation to the passage we have just quoted, are to be 
found in this Report, and in the reports of her Majesty's 
inspectors of schools in England, where the clergy of the 
Established Church have their own way in the national 
schools belonging to their own denomination. We first 
quote a passage from the general report of Mr. Abraham, 
one of the assistant Commissioners. 


The school-books are of an inferior description, being, in fact, the 
old stock of the Kildare-place Society, every way out of date, and 
behind the time. The only geography in the hands of pupils is 
compendium of about twenty pages ; and their spelling-books give 
them no assistance whatever in learning the derivation of words. 
Indeed, I have not visited a single Church Education Society School 
in which the pupils had been taught any thing with respect to the 
roots of words, or the nature and power of prefixes and affixes, with 
which the pupils of the National Schools are so familiar. 

I have found the local clergy to attach far less importance to the 
secular instruction given in their schools than it would seem to 
claim, viewed even as nothing more than a medium of religious 
teaching. I have generally observed that in entering their visits in 
the Report Book they make no allusion to the result or nature of 
the examination they hold, beyond mentioning occasionally that they 
heard the pupils reading a chapter in the Bible or New Testament. 
In many schools the Bible was the only reading book. The follow- 
ing circumstance will serve to illustrate the views of the clerical 
superintendents of the parish schools. The master of a school in 
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the county of Monaghan, in filling up the printed form of return sent 
to him by the Commission, wrote what follows under the head of 
« General Remarks :” “ The Holy Scriptures is (sic) compared to a 
lamp, and a school-master to give light and teach ; and as the (sic) 
make the simple wise unto salvation, the (ste) are taught here daily, 
although the majority are Roman Catholics. From the above I am 
taught by the Saviour, if I love him, to feed his lambs, together with 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and mensuration.”” I drew the attention 
of Archdeacon Russell, of Clontibret, the rector of the place, to this 
roduction, when he admitted that the author was quite illiterate, 
bat, at the same time, an invaluable teacher, and one whose loss could 
not easily be supplied. I had occasion also to nutice before another 
clergyman, the rector of Monaghan, the ignorance of the meaning of 
the simplest words, exhibited in a school in his neighbourhood ; but 
he asked me to bear in mind that it was a Scriptural school—as if the 
use of the Scriptures, and a knowledge of the meaning of words, 


were incompatible. 


As to the special reports of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, upon industrial schools, we might refer to them 
passim for illustrations of contempt of secular learning in 
the Scriptural Establishments; but before closing the paper 
we shall perhaps offer a ‘‘spicilegium” of short extracts bear- 
ing upon this point. To shew, however, that it is not confined 
to Ireland, where the voluntary poverty of the Established 
Church schools will not enable the rectors to procure the 
services of decent masters, but that it extends equally to 
England, where the Established clergy enjoy the advantages 
of the National system ; the following specimen of writing 
from dictation, in answer to a question from the Church cate- 
chism, may well take its place beside the specimens in the re- 
ports of Mr. Abraham, and the other Assistant Commis- 
sioners. It is taken from the general report for the year 
1855 by her Majesty’s inspector of schools, the Rev. W. 
H. Brookfield, M.A., on the schools inspected in Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and the Channel Islands. 


‘ . 
disc ooPlaint,” says the inspector, “is not that the Church 
toil and Ay taught, but that it is not taught; not that time and 
ir = — and impatience are spent upon it, but that they are 
rpc pln a 1in vain,—that sound, or an approximation to the sound, 
average eres many instances attained,—that two children of 
who did th igence (for they were such), of about eleven years each, 
inh. ev Mahe gg and reading tolerably well, who wrote 
and about pretty legible, intelligible, and sensible, about an omnibus 
@ steam-boat, should, after the irksome, the weary, the 


reiterated drill; 
ed eo of four or five years, half an hour a day, day school 
~ 
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and Sunday school, write such an answer as the following to the 
pte sap What is thy duty towards thy neighbour 7” —* My dooty 

rds my Nabers to love him as thyself aa to do to all men as I wed 
thon shall do and to me to love onner and suke my farther and Mo. 
her to onner and to bay the queen and all that are pet ina forty un. 
de r her to smit myself to all my goodness teaches sportial pastures 
and mastures to oughten mysilf lordly and Every to all my betters 
to hut no body by woul | nor deed to be trew in jest in all my deelit ns 
to bear no malis nor ated in your arts to kep my ands from pecken 
aon steel my turn from Evil speak and lawing ‘and slanders not to 

‘ivet nor desar othermans good but to lern laber trewly to git my 
own leaving.” Here is another sample, taken, it is stated, from the 
slate of an intelligent boy at a good school :—*‘* They (my godfathers 
and godmothers) did promise and voal three things in my name first 
that L should pernounce of the devel and all his walks, pumps, and 
valities of this wicked world, and all the sinful larsts of the tlesh,” 
Xe 


Notwithstanding the narrowness of our intellects and the 
enslavement of our souls, we are not quite prepared for 
this sort of thing as yet, and are perhaps even less able to 
appreciate its advantage ‘'s now than we were in the time of 
the Charter Schools. ‘There is no part of the Charter School 
system, not even excepting the broken backs, sore eyes, 
nid serofulous humours, that some of those who now seck 
to alter the National system of edueation would not gladly 

revived ; nay, the very affectation ofa desire in those 
parties to liberalize their polie yand soften down objections, 
should be jealously watched, as the alterations are all made 
with a view tothe original end, and not by any means trom 
a wavering or ¢ Pd of purpose. The C Committee of the 
Ly) cor por ute “| Societ ’ itse t—whose exp ress business Wis 
the promotion of DrGhenhac schools in lreland—were not 
auxious to continue any part of their system that was 
shewn to be supertluously odious. The ‘y were quite satisfied 
to suppress an objee tionable book, ora book with an incon- 
venient name, although that name was borrowed from their 
own peculiar function, from their very reason of existence. 
Thus in the report which we have already quoted, the Com- 
missioners of Ndueation state their belief that ‘ the impres- 
sions of Popish parents adverse to the society, vill assuredly 
abate in proportion to the confidence that must result from 
general good management. From the Ziberal principles by 
which admission is now regulated, and from the Society 
having removed a me// fo und “f ohje ction to the course of 
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the Protestant Catechism.” Those libe ‘al Gee ay | a 
removal of well founded objections, and this denial of the 
name of Protestant, were not founded on any diminution of 
zeal or abatement of desire to corrupt and protestantize the 
children of Catholic parents, but from the very opposite 
reason, and it is therefore that unless those who seck to 
alter the present National system do give distinct pledges 
and securities that they have abandoned the end which they 
sought by their resistance to it, any reformation of the Sys- 
fem, in their interest at least, must be opposed and defeated. 
We shall have occasion later to return to this branch of the 
subject. 

Although the charter schools were gradually suppressed 
and their endowments in land re-conveyed to the various 
proprietors, still large endowments had been given by in- 
dividuals to the society, without reference to the Charter 
Schools, and several important endowments yet exist upon 
those foundations. The estates vesting in the society are 
very considerable, and its schools are for the most part well 
administered. The education oiven in these schools is 
purely Protestant, and their general merit is such that they 
are quoted by the late Solicitor-General for Ireland, one of 
the dissenting Commissioners, as illustrating the superiority 
of separate over mixed education. They make no pretence 
of proselytism at present, and it is believed have far less 
of the substance of it than the common parish schools. 
Returning, however, to the general history of school en- 
dowments, we find that in 1791 a report was made by a 
Commission nominated in 1788, under an act of the Irish 
Parliament, 28 Geo. III., ¢. 15, enabling the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to appoint Commissioners for inquiring into various 
classes of schools. The act itself was passed in comformity 
with resolutions of the Irish House of Commons, recom- 
mending a scheme of educational reform, so comprehensive 
as to include the establishment of a second University, and 
of provincial grammar schools, such as the Diocesan and 
Royal Schools might be if properly administered. The 
final report of this Commission made, as has been stated, in 
1791, represents “ thatthe charter, parish, royal, anddiocesan 
schools had not answered the intentions of the founders ; 
that the parish and diocesan schools, with very few excep- 
lions, had been of little use to the public, and that the bene- 
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fit derived from scliools of royal foundation had been tot: ly 
inadequate to the expectations that might have been jus stly 
formed from their large endowments ; that in many of 
the charter schools the clothing food, health, and education 
of the children had been shamefully neglected ; and that 
that great national charity had not yet produced those 
salutary effeets which the public expected from the institu- 
. mm. ‘They gave it, too, as their decided opinion ** that 
ien the pee uliar constitution of a school or the intentions 
ol * founde vs did not interfere, no distinction should be made 
between the professors of various re ligions, and the Vy further 
recomme nded that Roman Catholies should be admitted to 
e¢ parish schools, and that the clergy of Wegeemppicnsshould 
a ive access to those schools to ins struet the children belong: 
ing to thei ‘ir respective communions in the principles of re- 
livion.” They alsorecommended the establishment of ¢ sey 
schools, and th ey further proposed the establishment of : 
species of polytechnic institution, to be called the profes- 
sional acade my, for the purpose ot oiving professioual 
(raining to those intended tor the army, navy, or com- 
meree, 
We have dwelt thus long upon the report of 1701, 
because its reeceommendations are not generally known, 
it a be use it embodies the principle of the present national 
stem of education, although in a very rudimentary form. 
The remaining history of educational endowments is 
trac “l by the late Commissioners through four periods. 
‘first of these extending from 1791 to 1807, includes 
the removal of Catholic disabilities in respect of education ; 
the appointment of the old board of charities ; the establish- 
ment of the Hibernian Society for founding schools and 
circulating the Scriptures in Ireland; the incorporation of 
the Society for Disecountenancing Vice, andthe establishment 
of the Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
Lreland, commonly known as the Kildare-place Society, 
and er ‘h may be considered as the immediate predecessor 
of the National Board. The next period from 1818 to 
“27, embraces the establishment of the C lare-street Bos ard, 
tie tirst considerable Sy Part of the Charter Schools, 
and the commencement of P arlis ninentarv grant in aid of 
the erection of school houses, which was placed at the 
disposal of the Lord Lieutenant, and continued to be so 
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applied by the holder of that office for a series of years, 
An advance from this fund was rarely made until a pro- 
tionate sum had been raised by private subscription and 
a small endowment in land, or a site for the building at all 
events secured in perpetuity, or for a considerable term to 
educational’purposes. This wasin point of fact, nothing more 
than an additional endowment of the Kstablished Church ; 
in as much as a very large proportion of the parish schools 
have been built out of this fund, and out of the private funds 
and endowments in land, attracted by the Parliamentary 
grants; and in as much as ninety percentof theschool houses 
so built are vested’ in the minister of the parish, cither 
alone, or in conjunction with the landlord or the church 
wardens. The third reriod, extends from the report of the 
select committee of the House of Commons in 1828, which 
resulted in the establishment of the National system, to the 
report of the Committee of the House of Commons presided 
over by Mr. Wyse—(1885-8 ;) and which recommended 
amongst other things the adaptation of the present royal and 
diocesan schools toasystem of county accademies or grammar 
schools, and also the establishment of provincial colleges, 
and of a second university for Ireland. This last recom- 
mendation, as we all know, has had its effect in the estab- 
lishment of the Queen’s University. To the fourth period 
belongs the interval between the Report of Mr. Wyse’s 
Commission and the present time. The want of schools 
intermediate between the Queen’s University and the 
National Schools, having been urged upon the late Lord 
Lieutenant by persons connected with the Presbyterian 
Church, an address to her Majesty was voted in the House 
of Commons for ‘‘an inquiry into the endowment funds, 
and actual condition of all schools endowed for the purposes 
of education in Ireland, and the nature and extent of 
the instruction given in schools ;” and the address was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of the late Commission. 

lhe Report, atter this general history of educational endow- 
ments, takes up the history of special classes of endow- 
ments, beginning with the diocesan schools, and giving ashort 
account of such of those establishments as are in existence. In 
their general remarks the Commissioners notice the incon- 
a and mismanagement of the machinery which the 
"te has provided for the support of those schools, in the 
supe of an assessment upon the beneficed clergy, and of pre- 
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sentments by the Grand Juries of the various counties for 
building or repairs. it also notices the ¢ omplete nevlect ot 
these schools by the Clare-street Board, observing that 
‘since 1833 it does not appear that they (the Bos rd) have 
taken any step to check the incre: asing dee ‘ay and inefliciency 
of those se ‘hools ‘|’ he (Coninissioners state it to be their 
opinion that those schools are essent ially non-exclusive in 
character, and recommend that they should be placed under 
the rovernme ntota propose “d Boi id of Commissione rs ot in 

dowed Schools. They also recommend arrangements for 
the admission of free pupils which are in themselves liberal 
and conceived ina right spirit, and suggest several reforms of 
detail with which it is not our purpose to concern ourselves 
at present, as it is with principles we mean to deal, The 
report proceeds similarly with the Royal Schools, the next 
important ¢elass, and arrives at the conclusion that they 
also are completely non-exclusive in character, and con- 
sequently fall under the jurisdiction of the proposed 
Board. We think it unnecessary to refer to the particulars 

of the re-distribution of income, and to the various reforms 
idministrative, or otherwise, suggested by the Cominiis- 
sioners ; but it may be right to say that the Commissioners 
recommend an inerease in the number of exhibitions to be 
wranted out of the funds of the Royal Se hools,andsugee: st that 
they should be given in connexion with the Queen's ‘colleg Wes 
as wellas with Trinity College, Dublin. The Rov: al Schoolsare 
ry Pi ig treated as of a better elass than the Diocesan 
Schools, and their teaching is more directly subordinated to 
Univer SsIty edueation, but in other respects the Vy are dealt 
with exae tly us the Diocesan Schools. With reference to 
the schools upon the foundation of Krasmus Smith, their 
character is exclusively Protestant, according to the inten- 
tions of the oun ler, and the terms of the charter. The 
history of that class of schools is like ‘wise @iven at eonsider- 
able le net! h, and it would ap pear from the Re ports of the 
Assistant Commissione rs that they are eenerally in an ule 
sulistactory condition, and that those for whose benefit they 
were intended derive very slight benefit indeed from them. 
The ae nes ol t| 1c Board of Giove Tnors ay) pei > als 0 to 
be of a most slovenly and perfunet tory character, more s0 
pe rh tps th mn even thr se ot the (| iare-street Doar |.* and 
attended with the same e ell consequence We cannot say 
that we take any interest one way or ee other in the 
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measures recommended by the Comunissioners tor the 
amelioration of this division of schools. To the nation 
generally they are equally odious in their founder, their 
objects, and themselves. Although of private foundation 
and, therefore, necessarily governed by the will of the 
fyunder, they cannot be regarded as ordinary Protes- 
tant schools, established out of Protestant funds, for 
the education of Protestants. They were endowed out of lands 
then recently acquired, through confiscation, and the founder 
was a truculent bigot, whose spirit fortunately interfered to 
mar liisown work. The Incorporated Society schools next 
come under review, and as they, being exclusively Protestant, 
are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the proposed Board, 
the recommendations of the Commissioners in their regard 
ean have no direct bearing upon the question of mixed 
education, which seems, by the consent of the Commissioner's 
as well as of the public, to be the real question, for the 
adjustment of which, the facts, if not the reeommendations 
of the Report, must be made available. It seems to have 
been so understood by the three Commissioners who signed 
the report, as well as by the two who dissented from their 
brethren and from each other. Mr. Ferguson also, who 
acted for some time as one of the Assistant Commissioners, 
and whose name appears on the title page of a pamphilet 
in our head list, seers to take a similar view, and Mr. 
Abraham, one of his colleagues, reports, as we shall after- 
wards have occasion to observe, that it does not appear 
possible to remove the objections of Catholies to the system 
of mixed education, which it is proposed to administer in 
the Royal and Diocesan Schools. 

lhe Report next proceeds to deal with the schools under 
the Association for Discountenancing Vice, an association 
which only exists pro _formd, and exercises no visitorial or 
administrative authority. The Report recommends the trans- 
ler of such of its schools as may happen to be non-exclusive 
gis epee ae * endowed schools. The Report Next 
relations be ee “ ere importance, namely, the 
educational end 8 ne tg the Board of Charities and 
shortcomings of 1] ss Fae | ; @ have nothing to do with the 
mga hid l Fis soard of Charities, although ifs 
present: booed. ix in the Report. The constitution of the 
oard is sufhiciently well known. The Commis- 
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sioners of charitable donations are thirteen in number, three 
being ex-ofticio, namely the Master of the Rolls, the Chief 
Baron, and the Judge of the Prerogative Court, and ten 
nominated by the crown, of whom five are Catholics. The 
Protestant and Catholic members respectively are standing 
Committees for the consideration of matters of discipline and 
usage affecting their respective Churches, and the Commis- 
sion is served by two secretaries, of whom one is neces- 
sarily a Catholic. The Board is a corporation, to which 
endowments may be devised, in trust, for charitable pur- 
poses, but the Catholic body is altogether unwilling to vest 
its charities in a government board, and prefers resorting 
to what is considered the less objectionable though eumbrous 
and costly machinery of trustees. There is, however, one 
function of the board, the exercise of which, so far from 
being objectionable to Catholies, they would be gratified 
to see favoured and strengthened. The board is empowered 
to sue for charitable donations withheld, concealed, or mis- 
applied; and this provision applies not merely to chari- 
ties vesting in itself, but to charities in whomsoever 
vesting. Their jurisdiction, however, appears very defective 
in this respect, and the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners 
illustrate its defectiveness by reference to the case of thie 
KIphin Catholic diocesan seminary, for which the late com- 
mission succeeded in recovering asum of £350. The detect 
of jurisdiction in the present Board lies in the fact that in order 
to inake their jurisdiction attach, complaint must have been 
made that the charity has been withheld, concealed, or misap- 
plied. They have no original jurisdiction to see from the 
outset that a charity be not withheld, concealed, or misap- 
plied, and even where it has been so dealt with they have no 
wuthority to set on foot an inquiry until complaint shall have 
been made. The Commissioners’ refer in the following 
terms to the Elphin case. 

The facts relating to this endowment, as reported to us by our 
Assistant Commissioner, are fully stated in the Tables of Schools 
and Endowments. We think it right to direct attention particularly 
to them, as furnishing a remarkable example of the evil effects 
which result from limiting the duty of superintending and con- 
trolling the administration of educational charities to cases where 
the intended endowment has been “ withheld, concealed or misap- 
plied.” Such a restriction operates, we think, injuriously in two 
ways. In the first place, the action of the public authority is gener- 
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ally delayed to a period far beyond that when its intervention has be- 
come desirable, and not unfrequently, until the benefit intended to 
the public has been seriously compromised, or even lost. In the next 
place it is possible that even this tardy protection may never be ex- 
tended to the endowment, since it may be for the advanti ge of all 
best acquainted with the estate to be administered to disregard the 
interests of the charity. The present case illustrates both these 
defects in the law as it now stands; for a lapse of thirteen years 
occurred, after the death of the testater, before any portion of the 
educational bequest was secured. Moreover, the steps by which this 
was affected were taken by the Board of Charitable Bequests, only 
on our suggestion made in consequence of the circumstance being 
brought under our notice by the Report of our Assistant Commis- 
sioner, who states that he has not been able to learn that either of 
the trustees named in the will ‘‘ ever acted in the trust, or interfered 
in any way, for the protection of the charity.” 


Mr. Abraham, from whose report they quote, has put the 
matter very broadly, and there can be no doubt that this 
is not a solitary case, but that in very numerous instances 
charities have been totally lost by this want of jurisdiction 
in the Bequest Board. 


“The case,” observes Mr. Abraham, “ appears to me to be a 
strong illustration of the defective working of the Bequest Board, 
whose jurisdiction requires to be attracted by the abuse, and too 
often by the loss of the charity. Were that, or any similar Board, 
enabled to take cognizance of charities from the moment their inte- 
rest should vest, mal-administration of the kind I have had occasion 
to refer to would become impossible, and it would be an acceptable 
relief to executors of good faith to have their responsibility sheltered by 
the intervention of such a Board, under whose protection, even 
should the charity fail to establish its claim, the failure at least 
would be placed beyond suspicion.” 


In page 185 of the report, the Commissioners refer to 
another case illustrative of the same defect of jurisdiction— 
the case of the IHerton School in the County of Galway. 
As the passage is not long, and the illustration it supplies 
seems very forcible, we give it in full. 


ci 7n Bday of this endowment, which, after the lapse of nearly 
of the ek hs Me oe yet in operation, presents a remarkable example 
bn ain yw nie results to educational charities from the want of 
i pa ae stem of public supervision. If such a control existed, 
legal pr sroompenied with adequate powers of inquiry and control, 
mi Netra would be more effectual, and, in all probability, the 
uehind «hi ae less frequently occur. This endowment, 
poi pian will of Mr. I ersse, in 1812, consisted of a legacy of 

» ANd a rent-charge of £25 (Irish). The lapse of twenty-seven 
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vears which occurred between the testator’s death and the institu. 
tion of legal proceedings by the Commissioners of Charitable Doua- 
tions and Bequests, in 1839, caused the loss of the legacy aud of 
considerable arrears of the rent-charge, extending over the long 
period from 1812 to 1830. The particulars of this case are stated 
in the extract from the report of our Assistant Commissioner, which 
will be found in the Tables of Schools and Endowments. We 
coneur with him in regarding it as a striking instance of the insuffi- 
ciency of the powers given to the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests under the 12th sec. of the 7 and 8 Vie., ¢. 
97, whereby the funds of a charity must have been withheld, con- 
cealed, or misapplied, before they can be brought within the jurisdie- 
tion of the Commissioners. This limitation is productive of evil in 
two ways; first, because such a postponement of interference on the 
part of the public authority tends to render it nugatory ; aud, 
secondly, inasmuch as one of the best modes of protecting public 
charities consists in stimulating private interest to efforts in their 
behalf; and this can only be accomplished by insuring a prompt and 
efficient attention to the representations of persons locally acquainted 
with the circumstances of each case.” 


This case, however, like many other cases in the report, 

would seem to illustrate something more than a want of 
jurisdiction in the Board of Charities ; for upon reference 
to the report of the Assistant Commissioner upon which the 
above has been founded, it appears that four entire years 
were wasted in negotiations between the Commissioners and 
the opponents of the endowment. Nay, there is one case in 
which an endowment created by a will dating so far back as 
1776, wasnot brought under the notice of the Commissioners 
of Charities before the year 1848, and even then the Commis- 
sioners thought proper to accept a compromise from the owner 
of the property, out of which the endowment issued, in virtue 
of which a perpetual rent charge was given up for an allow- 
anee during the life time of the then proprietor. We copy 
the entire case, as it exemplifies nearly all the prevailing 
defects in the constitution, and to some extent in the prae- 
tice of the Board of Charities. 

Monaghan Edenbrone School.—This school was endowed by Ed- 
ward Lucas, the elder, of Castleshane, in the county of Monaghan, 
October 17, 1756, the date of the will of said Edward Lueas.  lro- 
bate was granted to Francis Savage and Edward Lucas, Esqrs. 
April, 26, 1757. After various other bequests, the testator oequi ths 
to his executor the sum of £30, Irish, to be applied in building 4 
schoolhouse on the lands of Edenbrone, near Castleshane, for the 


Tl 


wse of the poor children of parents residing, or ho have resided rth 


or near Castleshane, He further bequeaths to Francis Savage the 
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feeasimple of the site of the intended schoolhouse, and charges the 
lands of Fategar and Carrivekeel. near Monaghan, with a rent of 
£20, Irish, payable to his executors half-yearly, in trust for the use 
of said school and schoolhouse, and of the teacher or teachers to be 
employed in same. He next appoints the minister of the parish of 
Monaghan or Buckwallis, for the time being, and the proprietor of the 
Castleshane estate, patrons and managers of the school. A power of 
distress is given to Francis Savage and his heirs, and the rent 1s 
made chargeable from the date of the buiiding of the schoolhouse 
and appointment of the master by the managers, at whose discretion 
the apportionment of the rent charge is declared to remain. The 
jands of Fategar and Carrivekeel aforesaid, subject to the rentcharge 
and to such other charges as the testator shall make, pursuant to a 
power reserved in the will, are devised to Francis Savage in trust 
for the use of the proprietor of the Castleshane estate for the time 
being. 

The executors neglected to build the schoolhouse, and conse- 
quently the condition upon which the rentcharge was made to vest 
never came into existence. The matter was brought before the 
. Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests in the year 
1848, and a correspondence was entered into with the Right Hon. 
Edward Lucas, proprietor of the Castleshane estate, in the course 
of which Mr. Lucas stated that, although prepared to dispute at law 
the claims of the charity, he was willing during his own lifetime, 
to contribute £20 per annum to the salary of the National school- 
master of the district, provided the National Board would agree to 
contribute a like sum, This arrangement was acceded to, and it 
would appear with some degree of alacrity, by the Commissioners, 
and the present schoot has been in operation since 1848. 

| have no means of learning upon what grounds or under what advice 
the Commissioners accepted the compromise proposed by Mr. Lucas, 
and by which the perpetuity secured to the charity by the will of his 
ancestor, has been reduced to a life interest at best. ‘I'he only rea- 
son put forward by the Commissioners would hardly appear to sus- 
tain the decision at which they arrived. ‘ The Board,” they write, 
in aletter addressed to Mr. Lucas, and which closes the correspon- 
dence, considering the liberal proposal made by you, do not feel 
ae on to press a claim, now, for the first time, as far as they can 
nop, against your property under a will of so old a date as 
“soll be Se sec measure the discretion of the Comwis- 
a m7 cag eno and Bequests as guardians of the 
shore of a stadia Y>. eve Iam warranted in saying that nothing 
the slalidin of + A oe: the legal advisers of the Board against 
could justify k lined th Rt aa i ee of their enforcement, 
bable ‘that Wis Con, _— 0 ie - description. It is extremely pro- 
acted under ae ae have used a sound discretion, anid 
questions of law re ‘— pinital but as this is a case involving nice 
opinion which euid re 0 e regretted that there is no record of the 

guided the Commissioners. 


Ye confess we are not quite disposed to agree with Mr. 
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Abraham, whose report we have quoted, as to the existence 
of any extreme probability or vehement presumption that 
the Commissioners of Charities had used a sound discretion 
and acted under competent advice in this matter. We are 
bound to assume that the case had never been submitted 
to the Attorney General, as the Commissioners of Endowed 
Schools were unable to discover any trace of his opinion; 
or rather it appears highly probable that no such opinion 
does in fact exist, as in caseitever had been given, the 
solicitors of the Commission would have an entry of it in 
the eost-book. But if that be so, is it not natural 
to suppose, without any disparagement of the distinguished 
persons who compose the Board of Charities, that over- 
worked judges, eminent practising barristers, and men in 
high office, have neither the physical power nor temper of 
inind requisite for deciding upon a difficult point of law, 
without the assistance of the Attorney General. It would 
seem to be no improper function for a properly qualified 
barrister to sit as paid commissioner for the purpose of 
giving his undivided attention to questions of law, and of 
suggesting or discountenancing compromises such as we 
have just noticed. On the other hand we are sensible that 
the Commissioners have a very delicate duty to perform in 
relation to small charities especially, when they have to 
decide upon legal proceedings. The entire expense must 
be borne by the charity, even where successful, if the 
opposing interest have not wherewithal to meet the costs. 
(ireat judgment, caution and tact are plainly necessary on 
the part of the board in the early stages of its proceedings 
with a hostile or reluctant party,—but such prompt ac- 
ceptance of a compromise like that suggested by Mr. Lucas 
in the foregoing case, is something that we cannot under- 
stand, in the absence of all proof that there was anything 
to justify it. 

With respect, however, to the recommendation of the 
Commissioners that the duty of ‘ superintending and con- 
trolling” the administration of edueational charities should 
not be limited to cases where the endowment has been 
withheld, concealed, or inisapplied ; it must be observed 
that the terms ‘ controlling” and ‘ superintending,’ are 
not those which we should prefer to use in defining the 
jurisdiction of the present or any future board of charities. 
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t{ul that any attempt to extend the powers 
of the Commissioners of Charities 80 as to give them ct 
perpetual right of interference m the administration of aun y 
fund, once the fund should be what the lawyers call at 
home,” would be effectually resisted. The people of this 

l as Catholic, are averse, and 


country, Protestant as well as al . 
to any thing like an administrative action 


properly averse, 
of government boards in what must be considered purely 
private charities. The powers of the Board of Charities 
might safely and advantageously be extended so as to 
enable the Commissioners to originate inquiry and every 
other proceeding for the discovery of a charity, but they 
should be rigorously kept within those limits. If the 
Commissioners be enabled to discover a charity, to take 
proceedings for its recovery, and to lodge it in the right 
place, they will have done a very handsome amount of 
work. The remainder may safely be left to the regular 
tribunals of the country. To have a perpetual Board of 
superintendance and control intermeddling in the manage- 
ment of any charity, educational or otherwise, after that 
charity should even have reached the proper hands, is what 
the country never will permit. 

The great importance of this question and its bearing 
upon the main subject, have taken us somewhat out of our 
direct road, and we shall close this branch of the subject 
with the recommendations of the Commissioners, regarding 
the extension of new powers to the Board of Charities, and 
determining its relation towards the proposed Board of En- 
lowed Schools. 
iz pir of Bchate in Ireland should be required, in all cases 
turns to the tes TP Sek . * as amar purposes, to make re- 
dactinade’s aa se of Schoo “ ow _— showing the value of 
previ anne be tye as RE » wit Ps view to the imposition 
have proved the will The s re Soarenail ee 
wake similar returns in al yee m2 hate aney office should 
either to have a dedeiiias co avy 4 the representatives apply 
creased amount. | The s ‘ fice ‘ah id rot Bn pe 
estimated value of all _ - s i d return the exact sum or 

¥ deed or wil] seni 9 " ps ot paces he pace 
eCane necessary to cae Ager ahs N oreange P raperey » which it 
eP8CY OF ginerne scertain, with a view to the collection of the 

The Ce ceession duties, 
™ England wi on and the Succession and Legacy Duty Office 
Proved, or (St eshale yi — rch in respect of any wills 
*T educational purposes tis at country, which should contain gifts 

e applied in Ireland, 


It is not doub 
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‘There is no provision in the Bequest Act giving the public a right 
of aceess to the extracts in the Bequest Office, even on the payment 
of fees. 

For searches by the public at the office for Registry of Wills fees 
must be paid, and where full copies of wills are required these fees 
are very considerable. The persons searching are not allowed to 
take copies, nor will extracts be given tothem. The officers of the 
Board are allowed to make searches without paying fees, and to ob. 
tain copies at half the usual charges, ; 

We are of opinion, that the Registration of Charitable Bequests 
for schools should be consolidated with the registration of deeds and 
other documents containing evidence specially relating to educational 
endowments, under an officer charged with this special duty. 

That the Registrar of School Endowments should compare every 
extract with the probate of the will, in order that the registered ex- 
tract may be a complete document an which all persons may safely 
act. 

That all searches in the office of the Registrar of School Endow- 
ments should be free of expense, the public being permitted without 
payment to take extracts or cupies of the documents there lodged. 

In defining the powers of the proposed Board of Commissioners 
of Endowed Schools, care should be taken to guard against any 
divided responsibility between them and the Bequest Board. 

That for this purpose it should be declared to be the primary duty 
of the Bequest Board to institute proceedings incidental to the re- 
covery and realization of trust funds, in all cases where proceedings 
ean affect other charities not under the care of the proposed Board 
of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

That it should be the primary duty of the Commissioners of En- 
dowed Schools to proceed where the entire funds to be recovered 
would come under their care. 

That either Board might take proceedings on the negleet by, or 
with the consent of the other Board, to recover funds falling under 
the jurisdiction of both. 

That the Bequest Board should not retain any funds belonging to, 
or any control over, schools under the jurisdiction of the propose 
Board of Commissioners of Endowed schools, but should transtet 
the funds, as soon as realized, to the latter Board.” 


The Report then proceeds to deal with the Grammar 
Schools under the Board of Edueation, which inelude several 
private establishments in addition to the Royal and diocesan 
schools already treated of under their heads. It next takes 
up the English schools under the same Board, to both o 
which we shall revert farther on, and both of which have 
been almost equally neglected and mismanaged, The schools 
in connexion with the old Kildare-place society and those 
which had received various grants from the Lord Licutenant= 


schoo] fund, are next reviewed, The statements ol tue 
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Commissioners with reference to the schools of the Christian 
Brothers are of so remarkable a character that we deem it 
right to give them in full. 


“In the Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, 
‘1 1825, the establishment of the association of ‘The Brothers of 
the Christian Schools in Ireland’ is noticed. The superior of the 
‘nstitute at that time was Mr. Edmond Rice, of Waterford, who, in 
the year 1802, had submitted the plan of the proposed association to 
Pope Pius VII., by whom he was encouraged to proceed with it ; 
and by whom it was eventually approved of and confirmed in 1820. 

The knowledge communicated in these schools embraces not only 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and book-keeping, 
but also an acquaintance with such branches of mathematical science 
as are suited to the tastes and talents of the pupils, and to the 
stations in life they are destined to occupy. Geometry, mensuration, 
drawing, and mechanics become special objects of attention. As to 
the manner of communicating knowledge. the most approved methods 
have been carefully reduced to practice, But it is to the communi- 
cation of religious knowledge that this institution is chiefly devoted. 
To this object the members direct their main energies. Tbe 
teachers are all under a religious obligation ; they are in the first 
instance carefully selected and trained, and they are placed under a 
strict system of organization and discipline. 

Since that time the Christian Brothers’ schools have considerably 
extended, and there are, as we are assured, at present 15,000 pupils 
intheir schools in Ireland, and 3,500 in England. Some of the 
largest of their schools of which those at Cork are liberally endowed, 
and have been visited by us, and inquired into at our public courts. 

The Christian Brothers’ school at Cork, was endowed in 1835, 
but had been in operation for several year’s previously, and is noticed 
in the Second Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education In- 
quiry, 1826. It is there stated that the schoolhouse had been built 
by subscription, at a cost of £1,500, and was supported by subscrip- 
tions and charity sermons. It is now endowed under the will of 
John Barry, Esq., who left about £9,000 for schools in Cork. ‘The 
—t has neat been invested in land, of which the gross rental, in 

oF amounte d to £369, and the net rental to £243 5s. 2d. 
ha spe Varennes reports very favourably of the 
the Christian Breck a roe school first established at I eacock-lanc, 
the endowment bef ad Hob ala nee eee an Freuaes 
small bequests aaa’ notices under the will of Mr. Barry, several 
otherwise “add ag june nee for clothing and apprenticing and 
sen Vhaicin’ B. g poor children in these schools, All the teachers 
vectda hee Brothers, and they receive no remuneration for their 
oe re cea EF Way out of the general funds of the order, 
About one-half of the fale noe fa eee Be a ee Pee 
tion, all are free Thee pay Ad. a.week ; but, with this excep- 
i MEF ohn 'o.. e were present, at the time of inspection, 

Whom were Roman Catholics ; the attendance was then 


7 isal 
‘ tian the AVerave 
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» as it was only the first week after vacation. 
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edhe? 


There was no roll, so that the attendance at other times could not 
be ascertained. The children answered admirably in the course of 
instruction, which included mensuration and geometry, besides the 
ordinary branches of English education. 

The instruction given in drawing in the Christian Brothers 


school was the best that we found in any schools that we 


visited. 

The Christian Brothers have established six schools in Limerick, 
which are now very numerously attended. It was stated in evidence 
before us that in one of these institutions many of the middle classes 
of the city of Limerick received their education, until a short time 
previously, when a classical school was opened as a private specula- 
tion, and proved very successful. : 

Our Assistant Commissioner inspected these schocls. Some of 
them appeared to be endowed with sites only, and in other respects 
supported by funds of the Christian Brothers, not appropriated to 
any one of the schools in particular, There were present in the 
school at the time of inspection 1,458 pupils, all of whom but one 
were Roman Catholics. Most of the pupils paid Id. or 3d. aeweek 
for stationery and other school requisites, and as a fund for pre- 
miums; but these small payments being optional all the pupils are 
practically free. Some of the schools are reserved for the reception 
of very young children, and as these advance they are removed to 
the other schools. The state of education is noticed as excellent. 
Several of the pupils could draw very well; their writing was ge- 
nerally unexceptionable ; and the answering in Euclid, mechanics, 
arithmetic, and all the ordinary departments of English education, 
including dictation, was of a very superior order. 

In May, 1855, the Christian Brothers opened a school in Tralee. 
The principal stated in evidence before us that the school had been 
originally under the National Board, but was then no longer in con- 
nexion with it. The attendance, he stated, had been about 150 
when he commenced keeping school, but had since risen to more than 
400, the increase being partly composed of the sons of the neigh- 
bouring shopkeepers. The course of education comprises ‘ reading, 
writing, grammer, arithmetic, use of the globes, mensuration, short- 
hand, book-keeping, all that is included in an English and commer- 
cial education.’ 

Our Assistant Commissioner visited the school, which was repre- 
sented to us as been an endowed one, but he learned that the alleged 
endowment had not as yet come into operation ; and that in any 
case it did not appear that it was intended for the Christian Brothers 
School. The endowment consists of about nine acres, which were 
granted in 1855 by a Mr. Mulchinoch to trustees for the building of 
a school for sons of poor and industrious Roman Catholics resident 
in the parish of Tralee; the rents to be applied, until the building 
should be commenced, towards the clothing of girls receiving in- 
struction in the Tralee Presentation Convent. The trustees cannot 
obtain possession of the lands for building purposes so long as 4 
lease to which they are subject subsists. 
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The entire amount of endowments belonging to the Christian 
Brothers’ schools is very moderate. Several of them were inspected 
by our Assistant Commissioners, and are returned in the Tables of 
Schools and Endowments. In their general reports, some of our 
Assistant Commissioners notice the state of instruction in these 
schools. ; 

Thus, Mr. Crawford says :—* The most efficient Schools, in my 
opinion, are those managed by the community of Christian Brothers, 
and I attribute this efficiency to the excellence of their system, the 
training of the teachers, and their zeal in the cause of education.” 

Mr. Pennefather says :—“ In the school under the management of 
the community of the Christian Brothers, which I was directed to 
visit, I found the teaching efficient, and the masters zealously devoted 
to their work.” 

Dr. M‘Blain says :—* I was much impressed with the general as- 
pect presented by these schools, and particularly with their discipline 
and order, combined with the cheerfulness and docility of the pupils. 
The boys educated in the Christian Brothers’ Schools have in general 
attained an unusual degree of proficiency in the different branches of 
learning in which they are instructed. 

“ The superiority of these schools is doubtless, in a great measure, 
to be ascribed to the extraordinary personal influence exerted by the 
teachers over the pupils—an influence based on the distinction, that 
these teachers have devoted their lives to the cause of education, for 
no private or personal gain or reward, but solely in the discharge of 
a sacred and self-imposed duty. 

“In addition to this cause, the Christian Brothers who teach in 
the schools appear to have been remarkably well trained for the 
business of instruction ; not merely that they are themselves good 
scholars but that they have acquired a great aptitude in the art of 
teaching, and no ordinary skill in devising the most efficient method 
for the organization and discipline of their school.”’ 

With respect to the schools under the care of the Christian 
Brothers we received no complaints. Our Assistant Commissioners 
have expressed most favourable opinions as to these schools, in 
which we entirely concur. 

We have reason to believe that the managers of these schools 
object to any inspection or other control over them, exercised by an 
extraneous authority. ° 

Under these circumstances we are of opinion, that it would not be 
desirable to interfere contrary to the wishes of those most interested 
in them. 
mt ses endowments should be registered by the Regis- 
pe cf oD owments, so as to afford to them the protection 

ent registration would secure. 


The schools in connexion with the National Board, and 
those in connexion with the Church Edueation Society, are 
severally reported upon ; but, as we shall have occasion to 

eal with this branch of the inquiry in particular, we reserve 
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our analysis of this portion of the Re ‘port. Various Classiea! 
Sel hools of private foundation, compris ing Catholic Diocesan 
Seminaries, have also their place in the Report ; the schools of 
the Society of Friends, and numerous schools besides, which, 
though falling under one or other of the classes already men- 
tioned, seemed to re quire particular notice ; are individually 
reported upon by the Commissioners. The remainder of the 
Reportineludes observations upon the * ‘Tablesof Schoolsand 
Knudowments,’ contained inthethird volume of the appendix ; 
remarks upon the course of instruction and discipline in en- 
dowed schools; and lastly the recommendations of the Com- 
Miissighe I's lo ¥ the promotion of intermediate edueation, the 
protection of educational endowments, and the general 
furtherance of the objects for which the commission was 
nominated. Uponan analy: sis of the “Tables of Schools and 
Mndowiments’ itdoes not appear as a result of the inquiries of 
the Commission that there are very many floating or unat- 
tached endowments which e - be dealt with at the discretion 
ofthe State. The Royal and Diocesan Schools are, perhaps, 
the only endowments so circumstanced. The total number 
of schools in actual operation, say the Commissioners, 
is VSVs, with permanent endowments amounting in the 
averremate to £76,465 Is. ld. The endowments not in 
Operation amount in annual value to £7,170 Ils. 11d. 
The contingent endowments whieh may or may not come 
Into operation amount to £1,885 7s. Gd.. and the annual 
Income which has been lost to educational: parpore 3, 
ler fairly or unfairly, has been fixed at oh 574 18s. 7d. 
Thetablesalsoeo ntuin what are Ci lle ul ‘all leged c ndowme hts, ° 
by which we are to understand endowments which « a 
be satistactorily brought to proof, Unde TY the he ad | 
‘(Course of instruction and dise ipline in Endowed Schools 
the Commissioners enter at considerable le neth into the 
quirements of edueation generally, and more espe- 
clally of primary and inte rmediate education. — Their 
Views as to the necessit y of ade ‘quate instruction in modern 
languages, and first of all in Ene rlish literature, are such as 


eae nee themselves to any man ot even mode “ate 


experience, ‘| hy ir ( hs ery ationsalso regarding the sti andard ol 
instruction which it may be desirs able to maintain in pre 
mary and intermediate schools, upon various bri anches of 


knowledge, such as_ his tory, geography, mathematics, 
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drawing, mensuration, and so forth, are also well consilered 
and practical ; but we are very far from adopting all their 
opinions upon the subject of classical education, although 
quite concurring in most of them. The Commissioners, 
indeed, appear to be sufliciently impressed with the dignity 
and office of classical studies, and we think with them that 
altogether too much attention 1s given at present to minute 
research, to unlimited speculation, and to burthensome, and 
therefore easily-forgotten learning of etacism and iotacismn, 
and digammas, and accents, and particles. 

Disputes of me or fe or aut or at 

To sound or sink in “‘ cano” O or A, 

And give up Cicero to C or A, 

If this microscopic examination of the ancient languages 
he pursued so as to shut out the entire field of view that 
lies outside each little particle, the time so spent is certainly 
worse than useless, and if we leave school with unenlarged 
ideas and unimproved taste, without any perception of the 
beauties of the ancients, or any knowledge of the canons of 
criticism, we shall have profited little by Bopp, Viger, 
Matthiee, Donaldson, Clinton, and their entire tribe. 
Nay we may be able to account for every bead in the boss 
of the shield of Hereulus, and for every spoke in the chariot 
Wheel of Diomed, or to eonstruct a system of heraldry 
for the seven allies against Thebes; and yet have learned 
Homer or Aschylus tono account. But we think that 
some of the observations of the Commissioners are founded 
upon analtogetherincorreet appreciation of the use of certain 
departments of classical teaching that exist in the superior 
schools by very old prescription. ‘Thus they seem to treat 
a very unmeasured contempt the practice of writing in 
reek and Latin verse, and describe the time so employed 
ko Pee ear Pe Were it intended by instrue- 
a maaan A een men for acquiring fame as Greek 
ig eae . of course be impossible to bestow 
object is BRORER EY rut it is well known that no such 

sect IS proposed in the composition at school of Greek 
and Latin verse. Nor is it a thine of which we are at 
ee ne which we are at 
entitled to Waehs : | ne a stra’ t, or upon whieh we are 
teem to have di, a ws completely as the Commissioners 
alot of South D ni HT you had to deal with the education of 

. owns or Short Horns; what would be good for 
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one might sate ly | we oup plie ul to all ; but there does HOt @X1si 
anything like this happy uniformity in a class of’ boys, 
and it is not because the same studies affect individuals ve TY 
differently that you must either abandon those studies alto- 
wether, or break up one class into five or six. The 
study of « omposition in Greek and Latin verse may actua lly 
develop poetical genius in one me mber of a class ; he may 
catch the very spirit and exact expression of the original 
scala not so fortunate, may nevertheless acquire an 
intimate acquaintance with the structure of ‘the ancient metres: 
a third, less fortunate, andunable to acquire even the mechan- 
ical faculty of making verses, will at least know why he ean- 
not make them, and will rare ly be canght in a false quantity, 
And if such be the application of this practice to individual 
eases, we think, on the whole, it will be found to give a 
high breeding, a spirit, and a finish to classical teaching 
wherever it is followed, that we should be sorry to miss. 
We confess, moreover, to a strong dislike for anything, 
that tends, however remotely {Oo deteriorate the ¢ quality 
of any branch of instruction, but more especially ot 
that branch without which it is impossible for us to have 
a literature at all. At all events this is a matter which 
must be lett to the ceneral taste and judgment. No 
state interference will be suffered to alter or regu- 
late, or almost to suggest the course of studies in a 
ppt such as this. That m: wv answer for the meridian 
Franee. The minister of public instruction there issues 
his programme of the year’s studies, like a general order 
to the semi-military lyeces of the Empire. The standa rd 
of classical studies is not maintained at such a height in that 
country that we should be warranted in taking it as a 
model ; and notwithstanding the exe mplary attention which 
is devoted to the study of the French] language, and literature, 
in every school in France, no one can pretend to say that it 
Is nota state of degeneracy which we at least have no difft- 
culty in connecting with the shallowness and narrowness of 
classical studies through iout the | umpire. Let us not, however, 
be misunderstood. It is not our wish to speak sli ehtingly or 
flippantly of rane ©. Or oO} kK rene h systems. W eac knowle lve 
great merit in many of them, and it cannot be doubted 
that the spe cial scho ols ot F ranece for militar y, 8c ientific, | or 
theo logical stu idie Ss are inthe h inh est de ree eli ticient,andeve ry 
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day produce the greatest results. In alittle and in anal we 
should gladly become like unto France excepting always 
those bonds. 

But in truth we do not see that the middle classes ask, 
and still less that they are entitled to, a separate education 
for themselves as aclass. Neither must drag down the educa- 
tion of the upper classes to any level they may fix. The 
only distinction of classes that can be recognised in eduea- 
tion, is the natural distinction of calling) or profession. 
But it would be something intolerable that a boy should be 
ticketed and told off for a third class or middle class school, 
because his father happens to be a shopkeeper or farmer. 
The dusty and foot-sore student that made his way from 
the Black Forest to Paris, or Padua, or Oxford, with his 
pack and his staff, chumming on the road, perhaps 
with a tinker or shoemaker on his probationary round, 
sat on the same benches with the son of a prince or a Pala- 
tine, and eventually perhaps lectured from the chair that 
had been filled by Thaulerus or Albertus Magnus. Nothing 
ean be more uncatholic, nothing more insular or petty, 
than this spirit of classification. It is the besetting vice of 
English legislation, and reacts injuriously upon the Enelish 
character. It is insisted, for instance, that all our soldiers 
ust berustics, andal! our officers gentlemen. The non-com- 
missioned officer again, must belong to a certain class, and 
just be qualified for pen work, and his wife must belong toa 
class and be qualified for washing; butto think of encouraging 
asystem which would include gentlemen among the rank and 
tile,or would have some regard to merit in promotion ; to have 
any derangement, in fine, of the system according to which 
our army must be composed of boors, clerks, and gentle- 
men, 1 fixed and immutable proportion ; that would be such 
perdition as nothing else could match. There are lectures 
lor the working classes ; sermons for the working classes : 
a a we think they are called, for the working 
vesees'y and we must confess we should be sorry to see 
he a hg! the working classes. People in this 
sas the cle — on n to other people and to patronise 
Gita hones ess OUI inclinations in this respect are grati- 

ate Aa will it be for us all. 
tes eae we are to have middle schools under a State 
ur, Jet them be middle in relation to primary and supe- 
nor education, but not with reference to this or that class 
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of the community. Your middle school must be such as to 
rive the best classical, and best English, edueation, tha 
its rank, namely the middle rank, in the educational sys- 
tem justifies. Classical studies must not be degraded or 
displaced for the convenience of one class, or nelis h studies 
neglected for the prejudices of the other. Should taste and 
inclination so develop themselves in the son of a L shop- 
ke ‘eper as to lead him towards literary or professional, in- 
tend of pero re pare the quality ot his classic: al 


he Ste ite. On en other hand, to ponetrn classical st rudic 3 at 
he expense of English and modern languages, is a substitu- 
tion of the means for the end, and should not be tolerated 
for one moment. Look at our primary schools, those 
uuder the National Board, the Christian Brothers, or reli- 
gious communities of women. Their system of education 
is not calculated according to the requirements of this or 
that class ; the education given in these schools is, so fur as 
it woes, quite good enough for the heir to the throne, and 
very much better than many gentlemen receive at present, 
although it is not pretended that it would be necessary to send 
the ehildren of gentlemen to the National, or Christian Bro- 
thers’schools. We,therefore,hs aveprimary education almostas 
luily developed in our schools as it is possible it should 
“ “sig not give a similar op portunity to secondary education! 
Why cramp or stint it in any particular to meet the wants 
or tastes of one class when it may be made ample a ind pliant 
enough to suit itself to all? If ecommerce be in honour, if 
comercial tastes prevail, book-keeping is not a very 
abstruse or black-letter science ; and we may rely upon it 
that a man will find his way to the counting: house from 
ton or Harrow just as readily as from a commercial 
Lem \ in Bi isbury Sq ware 3 and, onthe other he ind, did the 
hee Is I Ket =. and li: urrow condeseend to te: ach book-] Ke ep! Ing 
or Lare-and-Tret, it certainly would be no disqualification 1 in 
haneellor of the Exe] equer to have studied there. Nay ' 


it is not unlikely from a statement in the Report itself, that 
we have reas In one oe of an unpretending 
( I ver, the very union oO f pri imar V and intermi di late, 


of elacsical and Enelish, edueation, that will oive to every 
Dov, {1 ??) what class SOC ver, his Cc his ance ot promotion il bany 
branch o the e public service or of literature. The ‘* Hevey 


Institution,’ " noticed by the Commissioners, is intende: 
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to include two departments of education, English and 
classical; the English to be entrusted to the brothers 
of the Christian schools, and the Classical, to competent 
masters. Weare much mistaken if the operation of this 
plan will not justify the highest expectations of its promo- 
ters, or if a classical institution built upon so solid a foun- 
dation as the English teaching of the Christian Brothers, 
will not be such as to qualify a student for any studies or 
any pursuits to which circumstances may lead him. 

But while we deprecate state interference in the regula- 
tion of studies, we do not mean to say that the Btate, 
as representing the country, should not promote reform, 
when called upon to do so, nor do we insinuate that it was 
the wish of the Commission to recommend an interierence 
of the kind, to which objection has been made, Un- 
doubtedly if great educational bodies like the Universities 
the creatures of the State and the servants of the public, 
think that they exist by divine right,and if they will, exclude 
reform upon their private responsibility, and in contempt of 
public opinion and public necessity, the State is called upon 
to interfere. If a public Corporation, like the University, 
will not tender its accounts for audit ; and if its governing 
body will try to smother inquiry by censure, and to purify 
its character by penalties, then, of course, it becomes neces- 
sary for the State to interfere at the call of the country. 
But according to our notions, and to our general course of 
action in this country, it is not for the State to reform the 
teaching, or the teachers, unless in very extreme eases. 
We must make the teaching body reform itself, and come 
into harmony with the wishes, and feelings, and interests of 
those for whom it administers a trust, and nothing more. 
If the country say tothe State: We want to learn French or 
History, or to have good training for competitive exami- 
n= na arena he College accounts, but the University 
1 de sh ris sanarepir and censures ; W ask them 
sie ibs ‘ pare oo us a stone, we ask them for fish and 
cf phd aah at then becomes the duty of the State 
ieilineend 2 sine 0 "any similar body reform its own 
functions a has a “ory ays, but by no means to usurp the 
live innate bee. > for it will be sure to execute them 

But sa y% ni perhaps not more honestly. - 

se speculations may be held over in presence of 
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the serious difference of 0 panies between the Commissioners 
upon the subje et of mixed edue ation, and the controversies 
to which it has given rise. ‘The recommendations of the 
Commissioners, with reference to the appointment of a 
Registrar of school endowments, and to the various other 
expedients for the discovery and preservation of educational 
charities, are sueh as to recommend themselves to the expe- 
rience of every one of us. Their other recommendations, 
is to improved systems of inspeetion, and similar matters, 
are more or less connected with the point upon which they 
subsequently differed, namely, the possibility of exte nding 
the system of mixed education, now prevailing, or supposed 
to prevail, in the National Schools ; to schools tor interme- 
diate edueation. This the majority prefer to do, by means 
ofa Board of Commissioners, with ample powers of  visi- 
tation and inspection, to which every school not necessarily 
exclusive, that is to say, confined to pupils of one re ligious 
persuasion, should be subject. The late Nolicitor Gene ral for 
Ireland dissented from his brethren upon this one point,— 
Mr. Stephens upon that and several others. In order better 
cD unde rstand the controversy it would be desirable to give 
shortly the opinionsol the Commissioners in theirown words. 
RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO SCHOOLS AND 
ENDOWMENTS GENERALLY, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF THEIR SPECIAL NATURE OR OBJECTS. 
The General Government of Schools. 
We are of opinion— 


l. That the intentions of the founders of all private trusts should 
be adhered t ,, 


2. That the chief causes of abuse and inefficiency in endowed 
hools of Fall — are the following — 
a. The want of inspection, conducted with authority by duly 
qualified i inspectors, visiting at short and uncertain in- 
tervals, 


6. The want of properly trained masters receiving adequate 
remuneration, and animated in the discharge of their 
duty by the prospects of promotion and of retiring pen- 
sions as the reward of faithful service. 

c. The smallness of many of the endowments. 

d, ‘! he incomplete and unsafe modes at present in use of keep- 
ing the accounts of school funds and revenues, and the 
want of a pre per system of audit. ; 
e. The want of a clear definition and public announcement oe! 

the qui alitications and rights of pupils to free admission. 

3. That it is possible to separate thecourses of secular and religious 
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instruction so far as to enable scholars of diflerent religious deno- 
minations to receive instruction of the former kind in the same 
school, without compromise of opinions or risk of offence ; and that 
one of the chief recommendations of day schools, and of the great 
advantages which these possess over boarding schools, consists in the 
facilities which they afford for combining home instruction in re- 
ligious and moral principles with school instruction of a purely 
secular nature. 

4. That the trustees of all boarding schools should be enabled to 
discontinue the boarding department, and to employ the endowment 
in the support of the pupils as residents In families specially selected 
on the principle of their holding the same religious belief, and re- 
sidingin localities where the children can attend day-schools approved 
of by their parents or guardians, and where they can also enjoy the 
spiritual instruction and care of the clergy of the same denomination. 

5. That it is objectionable for the master to be allowed to conduct 
a school in connexion with any other office or appointment. 

6. That any delay in the appointment of masters in vacancies in 
schools is peculiarly injurious, as the education of the children is 
interrupted, and the risk incurred of the school being entirely 
broken up. 

7. That masters should be required to record the infliction of 
flogging in the report-book of the school, and that the observance of 
this rule should be rigidly enforced. 

8. That the intentions of founders, as to free admissions, are very 
generally evaded ; that the trustees, and others charged with the 
management, should take steps to define clearly the rights of free 
admission ; that they ought strictly to enforce the observance of the 
rules thus framed, to make them known to the persons interested, by 
a public announcement, and to guard, by examination or otherwise, 
against any abuse of the privilege of nomination, so as to secure to 
all those intended to be benefitted the full and fair opportunity of 
sharing in the privilege of free admission. 

9. That it is desirable that a well-regulated system of distributing 
prizes should be established in connexion with all endowed schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO THE PROMOTION 
OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
We are of opinion— 

Sha lhat the establishment of a system of primary education by the 
8 aa has had the effect of greatly diminishing the resources 
midi ha no doubt, scanty and imperfect, formerly enabled the 
for their child to a certain extent, to provide a suitable education 
void thus 1 “~* i ; and that there seems to be no prospect that the 
diaua s left will be supplied by exertions of a purely voluntary 

om Nabi 
Page the deficiencies admitted to exist in the system of inter- 
yg  Ucation in Ireland cannot be supplied by a redistribution 
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being ‘rent application of the educational endowments already in 
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especially in the North of Ireland, that we are called on to suggest 
means of supplying it in accordance with principles that we can 
approve of, in those localities where it is required by the inhabitants, 
without providing a Government system of intermediate education 
in places where it might not be acceptable to the majority of the 
population, 

4. That this may be effected by the union of local funds, under the 
management of local trustees, with grants of public money. 

5. That the provision for local management would enable the 
trustees to make suitable regulations, for religious instruction, pro- 
vided that the school, as a condition of its partaking of the grant of 
public money, admit of the united education of persons of all 
religious persuasions ; and provided, also, that the local managers 
be subject to the direct control of the proposal Board of Comuis- 
sioners of Endowed Schools. 

6. That it is expedient tocontinue to hold competitive examinations 
for appointments in the public service, from time to time, in Dublin, 
but open to all your Majesty’s subjects ; and that this measure 
would constitute an effectual method of promoting intermediate 
education. 

7. That the educational tests best adapted for examinations for 
the public service would be, of all others, the most general in their 
character, and therefore those best calculated to direct the efforts of 
teachers to that course of mental discipline and moral training, the 
attainment of which constitutes the chief object ofa liberal education. 

8. ‘That with a view to the maintenance of this just standard of 
school education, and in order to avoid the serious evils which would 
arise from directing the attention and efforts of masters to what may 
be called the special requirements of the public business, it is very 
important that the same generality which has hitherto characterized 
the public competive examinations should continue to prevail as the 
application of the system is extended to more numerous branches ol 
your Majesty's service. 

Y. That school scholarships, such as already exist at the Enniskillen 
Royal Free School, might with advantage be established in con- 
vexion with all schools for intermediate education under the pro- 
posed Board. 


The importance of the reasons assigned by Mr. Hughes, 
for his dissent from those recommendations, wil} more than 
justify, our giving his letter in full. | 

LETTER FROM HENRY GEORGE HUGHES, ESQ. 

Q.C, TO,THE MARQUESS OF KILDARE, REV. 
CHARLES GRAVES, D.D., AND ROBERT A- 
DREWS, ESQ., LL.D., Q.¢. 


My Lorp anp GenTLemen, 


I have read with great interest and the utmost attention, th 
Draft of the Report which you propose to submit to Her Majesty. 


‘ 
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We all concurred in opinion, that the demand, in Ireland, for “ in- 
termediate” education is considerable. I believe that it is not only 
considerable, but that the demand is rapidly increasing, while the 
means of supplying it are diminishing, and it 1s therefore of the most 
serious importance to the State to devise and carry out a system 
which will provide for that increasing demand. 

The adoption, by the State, of the most correct theory on the 
subject of education, if unsuited to the condition of the country in 
which it is to be applied, will have the effect of postponing the edu- 
cation of the classes it is intended to promote. The mere effort to 
carry out a system that is opposed to the religious convictions of a 
people, increases the difficulty of providing for their education; and 
it is therefore, L believe, essential, that any theory the Commissioners 
propose should not only be right in principle, but suited to the con- 
dition of society in Ireland. 

In the Draft Report you state your ‘belief in the possibility of 
separating the courses of secular and religious instruction, so far as 
to enable scholars of different religious denominations to receive 1n- 
struction of the former kind in the same school without compromise 
of opinions, or risk of offence ;” and you then proceed to sugyest the 
means of carrying out a system of “intermediate” education on 
that principle, “ by the union of local funds, under the management 
of local trustees, with grants of public money.” 

I cannot concur in a Report which proposes to establish a system 
which I believe to be wrong in principle, and impossible in practice ; 
and it is therefore right that I should state the reasons which induced 
me to oppose the adoption of the principle of ‘ mixed” education, 
and which now induce me to concur in your proposed Report. 

Iwill be admitted, I believe, that education must be conducted 
either on the ** mixed” system, or on the “ separate” system. ‘That 
is, the system must be, either for the united education of persons ot 
different religious dominations in respect of secular instruction, or 
i the separate education of the members of each religious per- 
S5uasion, 

Pe believe that religious instruction should form a portion of every 
: em of education. I am persuaded that the religious belief of the 
ore Liga ¥ ar ange and, perhaps, even unconsciously, in- 
mare a a o' t *% pupil, and that the wiser and better the 
pee aS m more dangerous is that influence to the faith of the 

rT] ¥ if iffers from him in religion. 
an ha a peek nen am 4th on some of the officials of this country 
tars abe a ‘J ( suns that they believe the religion of the 
that the religious te ye yay It is not unreasonable to expect 
vo Aneel sb - Se of a Government. school would teach his 
the other he . be a = the truth of that declaration. On 
sietegs a ace “ger vat 10! Saag have pronounced the I ro- 
structor waald be ial si tical. A Roman Catholic religious in- 
ie teckass ance ing 2 dispute the soundness of that doctrine. 
" secular” Bg fe . pup! ‘ thus instructed shall receive their 
be ths tdcnes om srOme. A teacher whose religious faith is liable to 
peached or denounced. The pupils find their secular 
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teacher a wise man, and they believe him to be a good man; they 
remain under his tuition, and subject to his influence for many hours 
daily: Their religious instruction occupies but a small portion of 
the week’s work. The secular teacher is constantly before them; 
the religious teacher seldom. Is it safe to leave the mind of the 
pupil to waver between the wisdom and virtue of the secular teacher 
and the doctrines of the religious teacher? I fear that under such 
circumstances the pupil would, in a short time, regard his secular 
teacher with a deference involving the sacrifice of faith or an ap- 
proach to indifferentism. I have, therefore, come to the conclusion, 
that the teacher and the pupil should be of the same religious 
persuasion. 

In your Draft Report you state—‘ That such may be done by 
competent teachers towards imbuing the youth of both sexes with a 
high sense of moral and religious responsibility, and inspiring them 
with an elevated tone of feeling and character.” ‘* To do this,” you 
say, ‘in the daily course of secular instruction, requires qualities 
whieh are not easily met with; and this consideration gives additi- 
onal weight to the view we have already insisted on, as to the great 
moment of securing the services of teachers superior by nature as 
well as in point of acquirement.” 

I heartily concur in these opinions, but what is to become of the 
faith of a child who is placed under the tuition of a teacher of a 
different religion, who is, superior by nature, as well as in point 
of acquirement,” and who“ does much” in the course of secular in- 
struction, ** towards imbuing the youth with a high sense of moral 
and religious responsibility”? If the child respect and trust his 
teacher, he may adopt his views of religious responsibility, and the 
faith of the child would thus become shaken or altered. I have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that it is dangerous to separate 
‘f religious” from “ secular” instruction, 

But even if the “mixed” system were right and sound in principle, 
I believe that it is incapable of being carried out in Ireland. It 
is admitted that the education of the middle classes, or, as it is called, 
«¢ intermediate education,” ought not to be effected altogether at the 
expense of the State. It is felt that the middle classes should be 
made to contribute to the expense of the education of their children 
either by donation or by local assessment. I think it is manifest that 
voluntary contributions, either by temporary or permanent endow- 
ment, would not supply the requisite funds. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to have recourse to an educational assessment to be enfor- 
ced in the localities that would receive Government assistance. If 
then, in the north of Ireland, the majority of the inhabitants of a 
district shall receive from the Government a grant for ‘ mixed” edu- 
cation, on the terms of providing a local assessment, the Roman 
Catholics of the district will be compelled to contribute to the sus- 
tainment of schools from which they will be practically excluded. 
What I have said of Roman Catholics in the north of Ireland 
equally true of Protestants and Presbyterians in the south and west 
of Ireland, if they shall be opposed to education on tne “ mixed 
system. OF course, Protestants and Presbyterians will determin 
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mselves whether they will adopt or repudiate the system of 
But the most authentic documents prove that 


for the 
‘* mixed” education. he ) : 
‘t would receive the determined opposition of the Roman Catholic 


I cannot believe that a new tax, involving questions of 
religious feeling and distinction, could now be enforced in Ireland. 
« Tithes” have been reduced, and “ Ministers’ Money” has been abo- 
lished, in consequence of the resistance to the collection of these an- 
cient imposts, and it would involve this country once more in ran- 
corous agitation, if a new assessment were imposed in aid of a system 
of education from which Roman Catholics would be practically 
excluded. I, therefore, assert that the “mixed” system, if requi- 
ring the aid of local assessments, would be impossible. 

In the year 1811, Mr. Leslie Foster, then a member of the Board 
of Education, addressed a letter to the secretary of the Board, in 
which he stated, «* That whatever plan may appear to this Board 
most eligible, it should be laid before the heads of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy previous to our Report.” No person,” he adds, 
“acquainted with the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland can doubt, that on the sentiments of the bishops will depend 
the degree of resistance or co-operation which such a plan would 
receive from the subordinates of their religion.” I believe that the 
same discipline still exists, and that the same results would inevitably 
follow. The sentiments of the Roman Catholic Bishops on the 
subject of “ mixed” education are beyond doubt. ‘The documents 
which I laid before the Commissioners, and some of which accom- 
pany your Report, demonstrate that the Roman Catholic Bishops ot 
Ireland disapprove of and condemn the system of ‘ mixed” education. 
Their views on that subject are not peculiar either to their order or 
to their religion. Similar views have been entertained by the most 
eminent divines of the Protestant Church,* and have been advocated 
by the most distinguished statesmen in the British Senate.t 

Tam, therefore, of opinion, that under these circumstances. the 
“mixed” system you propose cannot be made to provide for the edu- 
cation of the Roman Catholics. If it does not include them in its 
arrangements, then it only provides for the education of the fewer and 
the richer, at the expense of the many and the poorer, It not only 
endows the fewer and the richer, but it contemplates that a portion 
of that endowment shall be levied from the funds of the excluded and 
the poor. 

It, then, the “mixed” system will not be adopted by the Roman 
Catholics, why not apply the * separate” system? The latter prin- 


Bishops. 





* The late Archbishop of Canterbury, 3rd May, 1839; Hansard, 
_ Series, vol. 47, page 764; Sth July, 1839, ibid, vol. 48, page 
1248. The late Bishop of London, 1Uth June, 1839, Hansard, 3rd 
Series, vol. 48, page 91. 
| t Lord Derby, 14th June, 1839, Hansard, 3rd Series, vol. 48, 
ge #29230. Lord John Manners, Hansard, 3rd Series, vol. 
Shefheta s137; 1138, 1139, 1140. Lord John Russell, Speech at 
io € ae September, 1857, Reported, Times, 26th September, 
1961. ie Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Hansard, vol. 80, page 

* Lord Dunraven, Hansard, vol. 80, page 1143. 
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ciple is that carried out in England under the Privy Council, and jf 
cannot be said that it would not succeed in Ireland, because it has 
been tried here and has succeeded. The existing sc wih in Ireland, 
that have received the highest commendations of the Commissioners 
are those of an essentially “separate” and exclusive character, 
T he y are the sc thools of the Christian Brothers, , the schools of the 
Ine ‘orporate d Society,t and the schools of the Society of Friends ? 
In these schools the managers, teachers and pupils are of the s ame 
religious persuasion. In these institutions religious instruction is 
not only incorporated with secular instruction, but the latter is made 
subservient to the former, and it has been ascertained that in these 
separate” schools larger numbers receive a better education, at less 
expense, than the pupils of any other schools that came within the 
scope of our Commission. 

Lam convinced that the * mixed” system is wrong in principle, and 
cannot even if right, be carried out in [reland. I believe that the 
separate system is sound in principle, and if that is doubted, I think 
it is wor thy of being submitted to a fair trial, as to the only alterna. 
tive the State can adopt, if it proposes to legislate for the education 
of the middle FS ai 


I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord and Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) HENRY GEORGE HUGHES. 


rc) 


29th January, 1858. 


Mr. Abraham appears to have been led to similar con- 
clusions, although he has stated them with some reserve in 
his general report, and as the result of his inquiries merely. 


‘| have taken pains,” he writes, “to ascertain the feeling of such 
of the Roman Catholic clergy or laity as J have had occasion to 
meet, with reference to the advisability of Roman Catholics resort- 
ing for education, under proper guarantees, to institutions like the 
Roy: al Schools. That feeling I have found to be invariably hostile ; 
and, for my own part, having regard simply to what may be possible, 
and omitting altogether the consideration of what might be desirable 
or the reverse, it would, I apprehend, be quite hopeless to think of 
making the Roval Se acts available for Roman Catholic education. 
It has const: intly been urged upon me that the absence of tampering g 
with religious belief and the most absolute respect for conscience 
are purely negative advantages, and that it seems strange to leave 
a boy without positive religious instruction, at the precise age when 
the best and worst qualities of mind and heart are in process of for- 

mation.” 





. Vide, p. 152, 199, 207, 213, 214, 216, supra. 
t Vide, p. 97, 98, 99, supra. 
t Vide 140-1-2 supra. 
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The reasons named by Mr. Stephens for his dissent from 
the report of his brethren, and that of Mr. Hughes, are e1- 
bodied by him in a letter to Sir George Grey, published apart 
from the report. In his introductory observations, Mr. 
Stephens states certain matters of fact in a way that would 
seem to insinuate something like overreaching on the part 


of his colleagues. 


The proof sheets of that draft, extending to 284 folio pages, were 
forwarded to me at intervals between November the 27th, and De- 
comber the 19th, 1857. I immediately entered on a careful examin- 
ation of it in Dublin, and finding that it embodied principles and 
plans against which I had strenuously objected when they were under 
our consideration more than a year ago, I informed the majority of 
my Colleagues that [ could not concur in their Report, nor make 
myself in any way responsible for it. 

My objections to the Report were too strong to allow me merely 
to abstain from affixing my name to it, without assigning the grounds 
of my dissent. And, as I could not do justice to the views which I 
entertain within the ordinary limits of a protest at the end of the 
Report, [ proceeded to draw up a statement of my objections for 
the consideration of my brother Commissioners. I furnished them 
with the principal heads of my objections ; but time did not admit of 
my being able to complete the detailed statement previous to the 
signing of the Report; after the Commission had expired, I discov- 
ered, on examining a perfected copy of the Report (then for the 
first time furnished to me) that alterations had been made in it, of 
which | had not been informed when it was tendered to me for sig- 
nature. This circumstance led to a further and unavoidable delay 
in completing my observations. 


Admitting the accuracy of Mr Stephens’ statement in 
every particular, (which is more than we are authorized 
to do), it ought to amount to nothing more than 
this, namely, that after he had declined to sign the Report 
and discharged himself of all responsibility in its regard ; 
his colleagues thought proper to make alterations—not 
such alterations indeed as might have induced him to change 
his mind had he been allowed the opportunity—but altera- 
lions simply, of the extent, nature, or gravity of which we are 
a oa The names of the Commissioners who signed 
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misunderstood. He differs with his brethren upon ceriaiy 
other matters of fact, but as a reference to disagreements 
of this description are painful and unprofitable, we think it 
better to pass at once to the question of principle upon 
which he grounds his dissent. Mr, Stephens finds fault 
with the Report because its recommendations have all 
reference to the definition of exclusive and non-exclusive 
schools, into whieh the Commissioners naturally divided 
the educational establishments with which they h: id to deal. 
Exclusive schools were understood to be “ those into which 
pupils of only one religious persuasion have a right of admis- 
sion, or where the trustees being of one religious per- 
suasion have power to compel all the pupils to re- 
ceive religious instruction in their own tenets.’* All 
schools outside this detinition are taken to be non-exclusive. 
The Commissioners having recommended that all non- 
exclusive schools should be “placed under their new Board, 
Mr. Stephens contends that were the above definition allowed 
to operate, e ‘itherthe whole of the Church Edueation Soe riety 8 
schools would be transferred to the new Board, which would 
amount to confiscation; or else that not more than eleven of 
the number,which are admittedly non-exclusive, would come 
under its government ; and this last idea he contends is 
almost too ridiculous to be entertained for a moment, as in 
that case we should have a permanent and salaried Com- 
mission for the government of some eleven schools. Mr. 
Stephens appears to omit altogether from his consideration 
the fact that the proposed board would have the wovern- 
ment of all the Royal and Diocesan schools, a charge 
quite sutliciently important and engrossing for any board 
In existence, 

Now it will be observed there are two branches in the 
definition of exclusive schools given by the Commissioners. 
First, a school is said to be exclusive into which pupils of 
one religion only have a right of admission ; and see condly, 
that school is exclusive the trustees of which, being all of 
one persuasion, have it in their power to compel instruction 
in their own tenets. With reference to this braneh of the 
definition, Mr. Ste phe ns observes that ‘it was so framed as 
to exempt Roman rs ee schools which profess to be for 
the education of all religious persuasions, from the definition 
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seriously aflects the Church and Protestant 
schools.” We ‘an hardly trust ourselves to characterize 
this line of reasoning, especially when taken in connexion with 
the illustration adopted by Mr. Stephens in a subsequent 
part of his letter. Ile barely does not say in terms, what 
he does say by avery pregnant implication, namely, that lis 
brethren framed a trapping definition for the purpose of pro- 
tecting Catholic and of confiscating’ Protestant endowments. 
He leaves it to be inferred that the definition was f ‘amed 
notonly with the view of improperly classing certain Catholic 
schools amongst the exclusive and independent schools; but 
also of transferring to the non-exclusive class the schools 
of the Church Education Society ; and of thus removing them 
from the management of that body. That is a fair state- 
ment of Mr. Stephens’ argument. It cannot be denied 
that the imputation of such an intention is highly inju- 
rious to his colleagues. Let that pass, however. It is only 
necessary for us to see, whether, if the Commissioners, in- 
cluding such a clergyman and gentleman as Dr. Graves, 
had an intention of the kind ascribed to them, they did 
really advance their views by the definition upon which 
they agreed. We are far more willing to impeach Mr. 
Stephens’ logic than his candour, but his argument looks 
disingenuous in proportion to its plausibility. It is he 
alone who contends that the Church Education Society's 
Schools are non-exclusive, and yet he wishes it to be be- 
lieved that his colleagues so regard it. It will be neces- 
sary for ourselves to test their non-exclusiveness presently for 
another purpose ; but it will be worth our while in the first 
instance to determine whether such of the Irish Church Kduca- 
tion Bociety’s Schools as were endowed under the Lord 
Lieutenant School Fund, the Association for Discountenancin or 
Vice, and the Kildare-place Society, do in truth come within 
the second branch of the definition, that, namel y, Which makes 
the religion of the trustees a test of the exclusiveness of the 
school. We take a Church Edueation School at random from 
the lables,vol. III., p. 465, the Kilmore Bottle HillSchool; 
ee nil head “Object of the School,” and upon 
is; for y a deed of endowment,” that the ‘object 
ad by li Hage et capi to teach children select- 
nag ee ‘/more, or master, English andarithmetic 
er reguiation of Minister :” and under the head “‘ appoint- 
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ment :” we tind upon the same authority, that the appoint. 
ment of the master rests in the “ Minister.” Now there 
is not, we venture to say, one Table in the entire volume 
which does not contain mention of similar schools; and if 
this be not a school in which the trustee has pover 
to compel all the pupils to receive religious instruction 
in his own tenets, it is impossible to conceive a school 
in which a trustee could have such a power. We must 
assume the object of the school and the right ot ap- 
po intment to h: ave been corre etly abstracted from 1 the deed 
of endowment,” in as much as Mr. Stephens has not taken 
exception to,them, and it is to be supposed that they were 
submitted to each of the Commissioners in proof. Mr. 
Stephens’ course of reasoning is as good a specimen of 
what Dr. Whately would call ‘undistributed middle” 
as could possibly be selected. Le argues that these schools 
are non-exc lusive under the seeond branch of the Commis- 
sioners’ definition, if the trustees have no power to compel 
the instruetion of the children in their own tenets. He 
then affirms that the trustees have no such power, and 
concludes that, therefore, the schools are non-exclusive 
under the second branch of the definition. In proof of his 
minor premiss he adduces a rule of the Church Educa- 
tion Society, aecordine to which children of all denomi- 
tions are admitte d- to these schools, on condition of 
reading the Sacred Scriptures. Here lies the fallacy, 
we ah unintentionsl, of Mr. Stephens’ areument. He 
tacitly applies the term ‘* trustee” to the Church Education 
Society, while his colleagues understand it, as they, and he 
were ‘bound todo, of the Ministe r of the parish, or of the minis- 
ter nd church-wardens, as the case may be. Had the 
Commissioners been netaente d by themotives ascribed to them 
they could not in the ease of the parish schools have more 
0 fi ectually defeated their own object than by the defi- 
11 ition the ‘y adopted. In the proposed distribution ‘of eadowed 
hools amongst the various boards in existence, or to come 
int o existance, they assign to the new or mixed board, such 
only of the pre sent C hurch Edueation Schools as are non- 
exclusive in character, there ‘by distinctly affirming that some 
of them are exclusive in character; while it must be evident, 
that if tested by the Commissioners’ definition, schools, the 
trustees of whichare either the minister and churchwardens, or 
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‘he minister alone, with power to appoint, direct, and re- 
move the master, are exclusive in the most absolute sense 
of the word, and therefore withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of that Board which Mr. Stephens insinuates, the Commis- 
sioners are so anxious to agerandize at any cost. We do 
confess that we are obliged to call in the aid of all the 
charity we can master, to enable us to account for a proceed- 
ing like that of Mr. Stephens on the part of a gentleman, 
a lawyer, and, probably, a graduate of one of the English 
universities. 

But we are called upon to notice the case to which he 
appeals, in sustainment of his charge, [for after allit assumes 
that character] of unfairness against his colleagues. He 
takes two schools, one the Rathvilly school in Carlow, and 
the other, the Hevey school in Mullingar, and states ‘‘ that 
under circumstances in all essential respects analogous (the 
italics are our own) his colleagues treat the Rathvilly 
school, under Protestant trustees, as non-exclusive, and the 
Hevey school, under Catholic trustees, as exclusive ; we 
give his illustration, or, argument call it, in extenso - 


I will now compare the Rathvilly schools with Hevey’s schools :— 
RatTHvitty ScHoo.s. 


Mr. D'Israel bequeathed “ to the Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, 
and the minister and churchwardens of the parish of Rathvilly,” 1,00V/. 
for building a school ; and to the same persons 2,000/. for the ex- 
penses of the school, “ to be applied by the said Bishop of Kerns, and 
the minister and churchwardens of the parish of Rathvilly for the. time 
being, to the uses and purposes of said school, which it is my wish 
and desire should be conducted on the most enlightened and liberal prin- 
ciples, under the care and superintendence of the said bishop, minister 
and churchwardens, or such person or persons as they may think 
proper to appoint for the purpose.” : 


Hevey’s Scuoots. 


pea bequeathed his property to the Right Rev. John 
Willinn 3 nan Catholic Bishop of Meath, the Right Rev. 
Patrick Kop Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh, the Rev. 
Richard = Ka Roman Catholic Administrator of Mullingar, Sir 
Torbotert e of Jamestown Bart., and Gerald Dease, Esquire, 
in Mullin, ni » with powers of adding new trustees, &c., for a school 
e the staat provided, however, that no difference of religion shall 
child fr, or reason for not selecting, excluding, or expelling any 
A from the bencfit of this bequest.” 
dmitting that'in each case the trustees are * of one religious per- 
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suasion,” it seems at least as strong to say that “no difference of re- 
ligrion shall be the ground or reason for not selecting, excluding, or 
expelling any child” from a school, as to say that it shall be conduet- 
ed on the most enlightened and liberal principles.” 

Yet Hevey’s school is declared to be ‘‘ exclusive,” and Rathvilly 
school is claimed from the Church as “ non-exclusive.” 

There may be various opinions as to what is ** enlightened and _ |i. 
beral.” The framers of the Report appear to differ from the opinion 
of the testator, for they do not think it ** enlightened and liberal” to 
put a “ non-exclusive ” school under “ bishop, minister and church- 
wardens.” It is unwarrantable that an arbitrary construction should 
be placed on the words “ enlightened and liberal,” so as to violate 
the intention of the feunder, that his schools should be in strict con. 
nexion with the Church. 

The majority of the Commissioners pronounce it an “ objectionable 
proceeding’ to have placed Rathvilly School under the inspection of 
the Church Education Society.—Rep. 120. © They have perhaps 
overlooked that clause of the founder’s will which directs that the 
school shall be conducted ** under the care and superintendence of 
the said bishop, minister and churchwardens, or such person or 
persons as they may think proper to appoint for the purpose.” 

If Hevey’s school be treated as a Roman Catholic school, I can- 
not comprehend why Rathvilly should not be treated as a Church 
school. 

This, as it stands in Mr. Stephens’ letter, has every ap- 
pearance of a complete case against his colleagues, and 
would be a triumphant case, were it not that Mr. Stephens 
has suppressed the most essential circumstances of the 
Hevey endowment, while he states that the two endow- 
ments exist under circumstances, in a// essential respects 
analogous. Upon referring to the Tables of schools and 
endowments, vol. iii, p. 4, we find the object of the Rathvilly 
school to beas statedin Mr. Stephens’ letter; but willany one 
say that the trustees are empowered by the terms of the will 
creating thatendowment to enforce the teaching of their own 
tenets; atleast untilit has been sodecided by competent author- 
ity! If however we turn to thesame Tables, page 224, for the 
objects of the Hevey institution, we shall find thatit was not 
intended by the testator for a school simpliciter, but for a 
schoolor college to be under the superintendence of the Roman 
Catholic priest of Mullingar for thesupport, maintenance, and 
education in literature, science, and THEOLOGY, undertheregu- 
lation of thetrustees, of poor children resident in the parish of 
Mullingarto be selected by the trustees; the ereat majority ot 
thechildren to be Roman Catholics. Then follows the proviso 
upon which Mr, Stephens relies as constituting the Hevey 
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institution a non-exclusive school ; namely, that the school 
shall be open to children of all religious persuasions. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Stephens, therefore, the divinity classes of Oxford 
or Dublin are non-exclusive, because a Catholic can have ac- 
cess to them, and may be trained a Protestant upon payment 
of the proper fee. It would argue uncommon simplicity 
in Mr. Stephens, if with the circumstance of theological 
instruction, under the superintendence of a parish priest, 
and under the regulation of the trustees, including two 
bishops, appearing upon the face of his letter as the object 
of a school, he were to class such a school as non-exclusive ; 
but weareafraidtosay what the omission of this circumstance 
fromthe case as given by Mr. Stephens would argue, it we 
were to deal in imputations open or covert. We fear that 
Mr, Stephens has somewhat sunk the Commissioner in the 
advocate, unconsciously we believe, and that he has been 
copying from his brief; but there are circumstances which 
even an adyocate is bound in good faith to disclose to the 
court, although they tell against his cause; when once he 
pledges his professional honour to the disclosure of all that 
is essential to the decision of the question. 
_ Mr. Stephens further argues that the Royal and Diocesan 
Schools, are strictly and properly Protestant establishments, 
because at the time of their establishment it was thought 
superfluous to surround their exclusiveness by all the safe- 
guards that the present state of the law would require. At 
the time of the establishment of many of them it was little 
less than hanging matter for a Catholic to act as school- 
master or usher, and we think, ourselves, there can be no 
doubt that the presence of a Catholic as master or usher in 
those schools was not contemplated by their founders. But 
that alone is no reason why, when the disability of Catholics 
to act as school-master or teacher was removed, a Catholic 
might not lawfully so act in a Royal or Diocesan school, if 
it were desirable that he should. Those establishments 
pe gr nese to the intention of the founder, be 
a in fe me same light as private endowments. lhe 
thoes a1 esa is a mere abstraction—he is the State ; 
seer tinnns — are the creatures of the State, and may 
Me: Bhenhe ws parcelled out, or abolished at its pleasure. 

>tephens indeed argues upon the construction of several 
Statutes show be iy ar . 

€s, to show that according to law a Catholic cannot 
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officiate in those schools ; and, holding the opinion, upon the 
subject of mixed education that we do (our opinions in a great 
measure corresponding with those of Mr. Hughes) ; we can- 
not say that we have a very particular interest in the ques- 
tion of law thus raised by Mr. Stephens. Whenever the 
question of mixed education, primary or intermediate, 
comes to be finally adjusted, it will be time enough to dispose 
of the Royal and Diocesan Schools. Neither shall We con- 
cern ourselves at present with the recommendations which 
Mr. Stephens was prepared to offer, and a draft of which he 
has given in his letter to Sir George Grey. We are 
admonished that our space is narrowing, and that the one 
question, whose determination solves every minor dithculty, 
remains to be argued upon the issues raised by Mr. 
Huches. 

Mr. Ilughes’ propositions are two in number, first that 
the system of mixed education, as applied at least to 
intermediate instruction, is not right in principle ; and 
secondly, that if right, it is not practicable i in Ireland. Te is 
supporte din his belief that the system is not right in prin- 
ciple by eminent authorities, Protestant and Catholic, to 
whom he refers, and he considers that were all the 
authorities on both sides in error, yet,there are certain living 
authorities, namely, the ¢ ‘atholic clergy ,so confirmed in their 
error, and so resolute in their opposition, and so well support- 
ed by their flocks, that they never will permit the system 
to come into ope ration. Now suppose we take up the last 

' Mr. Llughes’ propositions first, there can be little doubt 
mie mixed edueation has no sincere friend in Ireland. The 
National system is generally adopted by Catholies because 
as a rule it affords se parate education accompanied by 
some distasteful conditions, but not by any means because 
it affirms the principle of mixed education ; the Established 
Chureh opposes the National system because it keeps him 
out of his neighbour's preserves; and the Presbyterian who, 
if the truth were known, objects perhaps to the sion plus 
because it is in the form of a cross, would gladly have 4 
treely and avow ly Presbyterian school. When the 
Catholic ean do so heestablishes strictly Catholic schools ; and 
upon the testimony of Mr. Ste phens as well as that of Mr. 
Ferruson, the se hools of the Christian Brothers, being what 
chemists would call a concentrated exhibition of C ‘atholicity , 
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are displacing the National schools in the centres of popu- 
lation. It is not long since they actually closed the 
National schools in Tralee, although the Catholic bishop of 
Kerry admitted the great advantages which the people 
derived from the National system in the rural parts of 
his diocese. Mr. Ferguson speaks ‘of the admirable 
schools of the Christian Brothers, a wide spreading institu- 
tion embracing all the great centres of population in the 
south of Ireland, and bidding fair to extinguish the National 
schools in that quarter,” p. 77. Mr. Stephens makes the 
same statement almost in ee verba, and there can be no 
doubt that the public mind in Ireland is as little reconciled 
to any system of mixed education, primary or secondary, 
as it has been at any time these hundred years. 

Moreover it is taken as admitted upon all hands, and 
none are more forward to admit it than the Commissioners 
whose report we are considering, that the religious element 
is indispensable to every well-ordered system of education. 
Now an element is not only a constituent part of any 
substance, butitisa part diffused in no matter what proportion 
throughout the entire of that substance. Oxygen is an 
element of air or of water,nor can you find a particle of air or 
of water, how small so ever into which that element does 
not enter. In like manner if we suppose religion to be an 
element of education there is no part of education which 
religion should not pervade and penetrate. Religion is 
not properly an element of education if it be laid upon a shelf, 
or turned with its face to the wall, during the greater por- 
tion of the school time, and just aired for halt-an-hour in 
the course of the day, or perhaps of the week. You could 
not say that the sprig of lavender you throw into your 
drawer to kill the moths is a portion of your dress, and 
. ould be equally absurd to say that religion fills in the 
i ational schools the place she ought to occupy. See how it 
"8 a - hoagie ‘agg oe Look at their reading 
ig ibencs A geograp les, their histories ; everything 
aaa te , a : Al spirit. That spirit is professedly 
tional ¢ hg wags system, and therefore the Na- 
Nir nativf, . great as are our obligations to it, does 
ors tae legitimate requirements of Catholic or 
rrotestant. Mr. Ferguson has put it fairly and forcibly 
lt his pamphlet on th ih hj sa P f N: : 7 il 9 

reland wheel, m the subject of National Education in 

‘+h appears in our head list. 
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“Tf it be asked,” he says, “Is it right to refuse relief in an hospital 
to a patient who will not listen to our spiritual instruction ?—or 
would it be endured to obtrude a religious lecture at the hospitable 
board of a friend? 1 should answer, that an hospital is founded pro. 
fessedly for temporal relief,—the hospitable board is spread for 
festivity ; and it begs the question to assume that a school is an 
institution designed or proper for secular instruction merely, and 
not for education in a sense that comprehends something more 
than secular teaching. Clergymen and Christian laymen are all 
agreed that education, without religious instruction, if not a con- 
tradiction in terms, “an unreality,” is at least essentially imperfect, 
and wants its better part, and perhaps a majority of reflecting men 
think it positively mischievous,”’ 

We frankly accept this statement of the case, as an expres: 
sion of our own views and of the views of the country 
generally, but when we come to the question, how are those 
views to be met by the State, we are beset by all the difti- 
culties that have tried and foiled the ingenuity of the greatest 
and best statesmen of the country. 

Mr. Uughes suggests theadoptionof separate education,cr 
the ‘denominational system,” as it exists in England under 
the minutes of the Privy Council. That is probably the 
simplest solutionof thedifficulty,and under proper precautions 
would no doubt content and gratify reasonable men. We 
have already expressed our private preference for that 
system, but the clergy of the Irish Establishment look for 
something very different. They pronounce in favour of 
education at once mixed and religious, but they must be 
the compounders themselves, and the religion must be of 
their own providing also, Nay, they protest that theirs is 
the only true mixture, and modestly seek tohave it protected 
by patent, and to have the appearance of their name upon the 
government stamp. Did the clergy of the Establishment 
uicrely seek to have the advantages of the National system 
extended to their schools, on the understanding that the 
teaching in these schools should be purely Protestant, and 
that a similar privilege should be extended to Catholics, we 
could have nothing to objeet, and should have reason to be 
thankful ; but their object is very different. They ask to 
endow side by side with the National schools as they are 
constituted at present, a seeond system of schools, into 
which they may be at liberty to draw Catholic children, 
and subject them to the process of what is called Seriptural 
instruction ; what kindof instruction that is in reality we shall 
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perhaps be able to collect from the Report. We may have 
put this somewhat broadly, but that is their avowed object. 
In other words, they ask an endowment for the Church 
Education schools on condition of their adopting the books 
and submitting to the inspection of the National Board, but 
at all hazards preserving their present system of religious 
instruction, according to which it is competent for the 
minister of the parish to cause the Scriptures to be read in 
the authorised version, and to give Scriptural instruction 
to the pupils of all denominations. Such is the substance of 
what Mr. Ferguson proposes, and (it is believed) not without 
a sufficient imprimatur from the highest Protestant 
authority, in his pamphlet upon the subject of National 
Edueation, which was published shortly before the report of 
the Commissioners. His views are best stated by himself. 


“Regarding the National System of Education as a settled institu- 
tion of the country, doing a great deal of good to the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Presbyterian communities, though still excluding from its 
benefits some important sections of each, let us, lastly, consider 
whether any modification or enlargement of the system can—without 
subverting or endangering its essential constitution, or infringing the 
acquired rights of those who have already joined it—admit the co- 
operation of the Established Church—the Wesleyan Methodists— 
the Christian Brotherhood—the Sisters of Mercy and Charity— 
and the residue of the Presbyterians. 

Three plans are before the public, with more or less of authority 
torecommend them. The first plan was that which Lord Granville, 
as the organ of the Government, opened to the Committee of the 
House of Lords in July, 1854. He suggested that the Church Edu- 
cation Schools (mentioned, I suppose, exempli gratia) should receive 
grants of school-books and school requisites from the National 
Board, and that the benefit of inspection by the officers of the 
— and access to its training-schools, should be extended to 

1, 

P watt pinay Lays was that proposed by the Earl of Derby, and 
pt ie - 9 °; giving, in addition to these advantages, an 
Pe cdl ie teachers for the actual progress of the pupils, 

ar ed on the Report of the Inspectors of the Board. 
- i “ - remem by Mr. Walpole to the House 
eetered ue at? wen — — for such a modification of 
“pistons gas aah wou ons the advantages now enjoyed 
Silke be the «. en Dots ) any other than vested schools, whatever 
diitiden. i ations o the school as to the mode of religious 
* Subject to the condition that no child should be required 
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in favour of any of those plans, but all of them em- 
body the alti that by State subvention,the Established 
clergy should be enabled to force what is almost profanely 
styled Scriptural instruction on the Catholics attending 
their schools. At present Mr. Stephens commends them 
for their liberality in admitting Catholics into their schools, 
and pathetically complains that their liberality should be 
drawn into a pretext for contiscating their endowments, 
We have already seen the truth of this insinuation, and that it 
is of about as substantial a texture as the liberality of the 
patrons of the Church Education schools. 

Now it is worth observing that in the Report upon the 
Charter Schools, the Commissioners whom we have already 
quoted spoke in exactly the same style of their “liberality,” 
although the teaching in those sired was avowedly as hereit 
would becovertly Protestant. The Established clergy do much 
more than admit the poor Catholics to their schools, they 
exercise all their influence, and all theinfluence they can com- 
mand to draw the Catholic children from the National school, 
andinto theirown. They exact one only condition of attend- 
ance, and that is the reading of the Scriptures. Neither have 
they exacted thisatall times. The Commissioners of ] 806-12 to 
whom Mr, Ferguson appeals, and with some reason, as the 
originators of the present National System, recommended in 
their fourteenth report, the establishment of a number of 
schools, supplemental to the existing parish schools, and 
the governing principle of which should be a total absence 
of interference with the religion of the pupils, on the condi- 
tion, however of scripture extracts to be read in common 
by Protestant and Catholic. This, of course, was considered 
a proposition of extreme liberality, as coming from two 
bishops of the Established Church, together with Mr. Lovell 
Edgeworth, and Mr. Leslie Foster ; but they tacked a crood 
consideration to itin the shape of additional parish schools, s0 
that there should be one for every parish in Ireland 
under the care of the Established clergy. Now consider- 
ing that many country parishes in Ireland would not 
furnish a single Protestant to the projected school, the 
modesty of thisproposal is not its most remarkable feature, 
and Mr. Foster himself dwells upon it in a letter to Mr. 
Corneille, the Secretary of the Board. ‘* There are parts of 
Ireland,” he writes, ‘where the population is almost ¢%- 
clusively Roman Catholic. In the returns from some 
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parishes in the diocese of Waterford, may be observed 400 
and even 000 scholars without a single | rotestant among 
them, What possible inducement could the Commissioners 
have for preferring the establishment of a Protestant to 
‘that of a Roman Catholic in those places ¢ — | ourteenth 
Report, p. 840, App. 3. The parish school extension 
scheme was never acted upon formally, although it was 
carried out to some degree in the application of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s school fund; but the scripture-extract nos- 
tram was tried for a series of years, and was only finally 
given up just before the retirement of Dr. Whately from 
the National Board. 

Some Catholics, and even dignitaries of the Church, seeing 
that there was nothing theologically wrong in the practice, 
were induced to consent to it, not without an uneasy sense 
of compromise and dishonour. But at length the thing 
broke down from the essential weakness of its prin- 
ciple. It broke down in the assumption that the 
Protestant clergy had any right, under any circumstances, 
even to suggest an element of Catholic education. It 
almost conceded, and would undoubtedly be wrested to 
concede, what was claimed by the Protestant Primate in 1824 
when he wrote to the Commissioners of that period, ‘‘ As to 
the persons to whose superintendence the education of the poor 
should be entrusted, I find that in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners itwas the intention of the State, by the statute of 
Henry VIII. and Wm. ILI., to commit this important charge 
tothe Established clergy. Iam happy to express my concur- 
rence in this opinion. It appears to me that such is not only 
the true interpretation of the statutes referred to, but the ob- 
vious nature of the thing. If the superintendence of a 
national system of moral education be entrusted as a duty, 
the obligation naturally devolves upon the Established 
clergy ; if, on the other hand, it be regarded as a privilege, 
and a mark of public confidence, they seem best entitled to 
such a distribution.” And ata later date he observes, ‘‘ I 
7 already expressed my opinion in a former letter, and 

do not think it too much to repeat it now, that the State, 
preety a State like ours, where so much depends upon 
ae feeling, has an immediate interest in the moral and 
wit principles of its inembers, that this interest gives it a 

git, or rather imposes upon it an obligation of providing 
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a system of national instruction, and that the trust of su- 
perintending the system is most consistently reposed in our 
Established clergy.” 

Now, to defer in any particular, however trifling, to the 
wishes of the Established clergy, in respect of the religious 
education of Catholics, would be to admit to some extent that 
those gentlemen were responsible for the religious education 
of Catholics. Butif so,it would come to beasked ‘‘ in what right 
arethey responsible?” andthe answer to Catholics would be— 
“in virtue of yourown recognition.” Scripture extracts are 
not only innocent but profitable ; one of the most charac- 
teristic prayers of Catholics, the ‘“‘ Hail Mary,” isa scripture 
extract; but if the acceptance of a scripture extract at the 
hands of those gentlemen were regarded as a kind of 
feudal service, nay, a sort of minor or incipient Protes- 
tantism, as a kind of ‘‘ step in the right direction,” then it 
ceased to be innocent, and became infected with the taint of 
its origin. It would go to keep up the desperate delusion 
which law, or the fiction of law, now encourages in the 
Kstablished clergy, namely, that they are the pastors of 
varishes and not the ministers of mere congregations. 
hose results were not all at once taken in by those of the 
Catholic clergy, whoat first accepted the conditions tendered, 
but they sooncame into evidence. It really is not pretended 
that the Protestant clergy effect much in the way of prosely- 
tism by their scriptural instruction to Catholics. They think, 
however, that they have attained a sufficient triumph 
when they induce a poor child to live in contempt of the 
directions of the only clergyman he thinks himself bound 
to obey. Upon the evidence of this Commission, and of 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools in England, the Scrip- 
ture that is profanely gabbled, whether as a lesson or & 
punishment, by the pupils of the Church Education schools, 
does not seem to have much more relation to the real 
thing in the comprehension of its reader, than the 
old crambo, ‘‘ forte dux fel flat in guttur,” has to the 
English words that are imitated by its sound. We 
abstract now from the circumstance that by Catholics the 
authorized version read in the church schools is regarded 
as falsitied of purpose. It is enough for us that a thing 
which might be indifferent or praiseworthy in itself 18 
adopted as a symbol of apostasy, or of an approximation or 
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condescension to it. It was not more essentially wrong in 
the ancient Christians to say “ Domine Cesar” or “ Tolle 
Impios,” thatit would be forus to say, ‘“Godsavethe Queen, 
or ‘down with the Sepoys.” There was no necessary 
evil in throwing a grain of frankincense into the fire or in 
eating a salt cake, as there is no original harm in treading 
upon two sticks set crosswise if you want to get admission 
to Japan. But when these things had an accepted signifi- 
cance, such as belong to the reading of the Scriptures by a 
Catholic, under, or at the suggestion, or in compliance with 
the desire, of a Protestant clergyman, then it became the 
same offence in the ancient Christian to comply with them 
that it is in the Catholic priest or layman to admit in 
any way the right of the Protestant authorities to inter- 
fere with his flock. 

But there is another and a very serious matter to be 
taken into account. It is found convenient upon questions 
of this kind to treat the Protestant clergyman in Ireland 
as an abstraction. What is the incumbent of a parish in 
the abstract? He is a gentleman of education, with a 
university degree, the excellent husband of a comely wife, 
the father of a blooming family, and in the enjoy- 
ment sometimes of a modest, sometimes of a good income 
no matter whence derived. He preaches in a Geneva gown 
and bands, with or without a surplice or hood, according to 
the taste of his congregation, lives peaceably, and allows 
other people todo thesame. We believe that to be an aver- 
age sample of the established clergymen in the abstract. 
What is he in the concrete, that is to say, what is the Irish 
clergyman who seeks to alter the National System? He 
is a man who lives in a state of active hostility with 
the Catholic clergy and people arround him. He gives 
his name and subscription to one or more societies, 
Whose avowed object is a Protestant propaganda. He 
circulates handbills amongst Catholics inviting them to 
controversial classes in which it will be proved ( God willing, ) 
to their entire satisfaction, that idolatry, theft and lying are 
ao of their creed, And those classes he invites them ‘‘spe- 
7 y and affectionately” to attend. From his pulpit and his 
platform, to which also they are specially and affectionately 
np he treats them to eloquence of the following style, 
Wien In speaking of the most sacred ordinance of the Church 
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he calls it ‘‘ A consecrated paste and water hocussed by the 

vriest.” In common and intimate conversation he is never 
seaoa to apply any other than the nickname of Romanist, or 
Romish, or Papist, to the Catholic Communion; andin public 
life, with a few honoured exceptions, he is the unabashed de- 
famer we have described. Now it is not to be conceived that 
the Catholic clergy could yield anything to the importuni- 
ties of men of this kind, no matter how indifferent or how 
praiseworthy the thing might be initself. It is not at their 
instance at all events the National system can be set aside. 
‘Sed tali dedicatore damnationis nostre etiam gloriamur. 
Qui enim scit illum intelligere potest, nonnisi aliquod 
grande bonum a Nerone damnatum.” We do not mean 
a literal application of this tolerably plain Latin of Teriul- 
lian to the Protestant clergy of Ireland. That body contains 
soine venerable and great names, although we have not 
seen from any one of them a repudiation of the abominable 
ribaldry,the unavoidable defilement of which,we were obliged 
to extract, from a writer quite unlike Tertullian. We mean 
simply to state, that any proposition coming from enemies 
so determined cannot be well meant, well understood, 
or accepted at all. Let them keep to their black flag, 
we do not fear it; but let us have no piracy under 
National colours at all events. Considering the authority 
under which Mr. Ferguson is supposed to have put forward his 
views, it may be worth while to extract one or two passa- 
ges from his pamphlet. In the first may be seen what is 
the real grievance of the Protestant clergy in this matter. 
It is that Catholies have the strongholds of education 
in their own hands. That they are firmly intrenched in 
several thousand schools. It is not pretended they have 
encroached upon Protestant ground, but the complaint 1s 
simply that they are the guardians of their own schools. 


Lapse of time, and usage have, in a manner, established the pre- 
sent system. It has conferred great advantages on the Roman Ca- 
thulic population, and the State has derived corresponding advantages 
from it, which it would be unwise to throw away. Anything which 
would annul what has been done since 1831, by supplying the Roman 
Catholic priesthood with an adequate motive and moving power to 
withdraw the Roman Catholic population from the National Schools, 
would be regarded as little short of a national calamity. The pre- 
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text of an organized State proselytism might be as spurious as the 
vreased cartridges of the Sepoys, but it might be one which would 
furnish an appeal to the inmost souls of the people, and should not 
lightly be offered. On the other hand, let us not exaggerate, and 
thereby add to the danger we fear ; let us not so far give way to 
timorous counsels as to become insensible to the claims of justice and 
the interests of education. To propitiate the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and keep them quiet, it is not wise to deliver over the rising 
generation of our Protestant brethren to their mercies. It is not 
only an unrighteous but a dangerous experiment to take the educa- 
tion of the country altogether out of the hands of Protestant clergy- 
men and laymen, aud commit every educational stronghold in the 
kingdom to the Roman Catholic priests. We may rest assured that 
whatever they may threaten, so long as the Roman Catholic priests 
are left the exclusive dominion of the great majority of the National 
Schools, it will not be their interest nor their policy to withdraw 
their children from them. The rebellion against the Kildare-place 
Schools was because the priests had not the control of them. As 
regards the National Schools, the Roman Catholics are securely en- 
trenched in more than 3000 of them; and the danger that is to be 
apprehended now is—that, by practising on the compressibility of 
the Government, they shall get the command of all the schools, and 
of the entire educational machinery of the country as regards prim- 
ary instruction. Lach fresh instance of undue deference to their 
behests inspires them the more with an inordinate estimate of their 
power and importance, and of the facility and weakness of the 
aaa it raises their expectations, and increases their de- 
mands. 
The Decrees of the Synod of Thurles, and the Pastorals of the 
Papal Legate, indicate a determination on the part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to effect a total overthrow of the system of Na- 
tional Education from its two fundamental bases—first, as a system 
of mixed education of Protestants and Catholics; secondly, as a 
system of secular instruction sanctified by a moral and religious ele- 
lent. Statesmen may disregard these fulminations, and imagine 
that because they outrun the sympathies of the laity and inferior 
clergy, and even outrage the proprieties of educated and independent 
Roman Catholics, they are vain and harmless as stage thunder. No 
des mistake could possibly take possession of the mind: these 
ee oe working their way, and accomplishing their purpose 
banished pt ag The moral and religious element they have 
the sil C. . Roman Hierarchy are now struggling to insulate 
i So as eg children from the wholesome influences of com- 
api slay , eatestent patrons and teachers. They are tramp- 
ay le ag rave. 9 mixed education; and the National Board 
od na fied ae to the same end, by excluding its warmest 
ao S94 Is he result is rapidly developing itself in the 
it a ~ ne Senin schools—the appropriate seats of mixed edu- 
ivan , 1¢ proper sphere for religious neutrality—are rapidly 
8 piace to the non-vested school, which is essentially denomi- 
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national and exclusive. Out of 5192 National Schools, in the year 
1855, no more than 1526 were vested. Out of 154 new schools 
added in that year, but 17 were vested; while of the old vested 
schools an unusually large number had been in that year 1855 sus. 
pended or struck off the rolls. 


The next extract will show that the Protestant clergy aim 
at an entire supremacy over parental and family authority, 
and that the parent must have no conscience in presence of 
the patron of a school. 


Sut then the scruples of the clergy of the Established Church are 
so clearly inconsistent with religious liberty, and so plainly in dero- 
ywation semua authority, that they cannotbe entertained or coun- 
tenanced for a moment. The parent must be the judge as to what 
is for the spiritual interest of his child: and if he objects to the 
teaching of the Scriptures, whether right or wrong, his objection 
must be attended to. This is true,—neither Christianity, nor Pro- 
testantism, nor Scriptural knowledge, can or ought to be diffused by 
physical or moral force ; and there ought to be no interference 
with the religious scruples of Roman Catholics or Protestants. But 
there may be another side to the shield ; and we shall fall into error if 
we look exclusively at the brazen side, and overlook that there is a 
golden side as well. The relation, duties, and responsibilities of 
patron to his school, may be taken to be the golden side; while 
the rights and privileges of the pupil and the parent are—not in 
point of actual inferiority or comparative unimportance—the brazen 
side. A school requires something more than books, and maps, and 
a salary for a teacher; these are not its most essential or valuable 
elements. It requires pupils, an intelligent and proper instructor, 
organization discipline, management and a manager. Nobody for 
a moment supposes it to be possible to concede to the parent of each 
child in a village school the right to direct the nature or amount 
of the secular instruction his child is to receive, or to select the books 
to be used or omitted. Sir Thomas Redington (a Roman Catholic 
Commissioner of National Education) says:— The parents cannot 
exclude from the hour of combined instruction any book except the 
‘ Scripture Extracts’ and the * Book of Sacred Poetry.’ "—* Evi- 
dence,” p. 689, Q. 5213. True it is, when we come to religious in- 
struction, the motive and the excuse for parental interference be- 
come higher and stronger ; but the sense of duty and responsibility, 
on the part of the patron, becomes, in the same degree, more in- 
tense and imperative? and if every parent were to exercise the right 
to enter into every school that he meets, and arbitrarily to cut the 
course of instruction short when it ceases to be secular ; and to “ de- 
mand” and ‘insist upon”—for such are the phrases used to express 
the parental right—the patron giving so much as the parept pleases 
and no more: this, instead of being religious liberty, may become 
the rankest tyranny and license, and would, in fact, compel many 
a patron to dispense what he must unaffectedly regard in his con 
science to be nothing less than moral poison, without its moral an- 
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So long as the school is the school of the National Board— 
as in the case of the Model and Vested Schools—the parent has a 
right to use it on such terms as the State, which is the patron, 
pleases ; but of the Non-vested Schools we are told, on the highest 
authority, that they ‘‘ are not so much the Schools of the Govern- 
ment as of local patrons and managers, who submit voluntarily to 
certain regulations in order to entitle them to receive aid from the 
Government.” The education given in these Schools, though su- 
erintended and assisted by the State, is provided through the in- 
strumentality and on the responsibility of the individual patron. He 
alone appoints the master, and is the party answerable before God 
and man for the education which each child receives in the School : 
and therefore it is the moral right and duty of the patron to see that 
whatever education is given in the School is proper and wholesome, 
according to the measure of his judgment and conscience. When we 
speak of non-interference in religious matters there ought to be some 
mutuality and reciprocity in it ; and the parent’s unquestionable 
right to direct the religious instruction of his child must be exercised 
in consistency with the patron’s correlative right to give such in- 
struction as he believes to be proper, and none other. It would 
surely be an extravagant price for the highest contribution the Board 
could make to a patron’s school, to require that the direction of the 
patron’s conscience should be submitted to every peasant in his 
neighbourhood. 


tidote. 


Our next extract takes us over the pleasant subject of 
the undoubted poverty of the Established Church, and 
plays with the merry conceit of its carelessness about 
proselytism. It will serve to beguile the seriousness of 
our general subject. 


It has been, and may be again urged, that possibly Roman Catholics 
would be under a disadvantage in this open competition, because that 
the Protestant schools may be supplemented by subscriptions, and so 
enabled to offer unfair inducements in the shape of food and clothing 
to the children who frequent them. To this the answer seems to be, 
that if the grant from the Board to any Protestant school—whether 
'0 connexion with the Board under its existing plan, or under any 
proposed plan—should be abused, it can be withdrawn. The most 
absurd exaggerations appear still to be current in regard to the re- 
cane of the Established Church. They were formerly reckoned by 
a re 7 gross parochial income is about £357,000, and affords 
ie ee ee an average income of about £190, leavi ng 
Matt - ps incumbents with less than £100 per annum. [wo 
templated i a gross parochial income (the maximum impost con- 
deeeian yA Commissioners of 1806 for schools) would give no 
ation to sav 4 ’ oe annum, and it would certainly be no exagger- 
iadin be y i _ times that amount is contributed by the clergy 
ina fee te the Parochial Schools. After all, the schools are 
As senate ey condition, and there seems little available for bribes. 

€ maintenance of a school, every person must see that 
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the great superiority of numbers on the part of the Roman Catholics 
ought more than compensate any imaginable superiority of wealth on 
the part of the Protestants. A school supported by fifty or sixty 
children, each paying even a penny a week, will in ordinary cases 
have a more substantial and reliable endowment than one depending 
on the precarious benevolence of a few wealthy patrons. Under 
Lord Derby’s plan, the more numerously attended schools would 
have the greater number of chances of support, in the shape of pro. 
ficiency allowances. Besides all this, the Roman Catholics are in- 
creasing rapidly in wealth, intelligence, and independence ; they not 
only erect costly cathedrals, and chapels, and hospitals, but have 
even aspired to found an University, to supersede that of the Queen, 
and [ have no doubt that under a more judicious administration of 
the funds of the Nationel Board, the Roman Catholic body could be 
broucht to give more liberal contributions to the National Schools 
than they do at present 


The last extract we furnish is a specimen of a practice 
referable perhaps to Mr. Ferguson’s forensie habits, accord- 
ing to which it becomes the duty of counsel in a losing 
case to abuse the opposite attorney. 


[ have endeavoured to show how far the Fundamental Rules of 
the National Board, in regard to religious instruction, were in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Commissioners of 1806, and necessary 
in a plan of education of Roman Catholics undertaken by a Protes- 
tant Government. I have also shown that the application of these 
same rules to the Parochial and Scriptural Schools was against 
the views of these Commissioners ; was open to grave objections of 
a substantial character, on the ground of duty and conscience ; was 
uncalled for by any wise purpose; and, that while it has been a 
source of painful and gratuitous irritation, and of injurious ex- 
clusion, it has in its results gone far to defeat the legitimate aim and 
object of the rules themselves. I have shown that their application 
was, as to a considerable number of the schools, nugatory, and as to 
some of then—the Convent Schools illusory and mischievous, and 
that there was no semblance of fair dealing in aiding schools of so 
exclusive and sectarian a character, and refusing aid to the Scrip- 
tural and Parochial Schools; and lastly, I trust I have made the 
proposition clear, that a persistence in the present course,—while it 
tends more and more to depress and deteriorate the standard of na- 
tional education, to alienate its best friends, to divorce the Church 
of England and Ireland from its co-operation with the State, to ex- 
~ those of its clergy and laity who had confidingly trusted the 
Soard, and to obstruct the advancement and lower the social posi- 
tion of the poor Protestants,—wholly fails to propitiate or to satisty 
the heads of the Church of Rome. Having for the last five-and- 
twenty years done no little service to that Church in sheltering the 
Roman Catholics from the influence of Scriptural light and truth, 
it is now being made the slave of a more uncompromising and exacting 
task-master, who banishes contemptuously the mild element of moral 
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and religious instruction as if heretical ; who rigorously interdicts 
religious communion with Protestants, in respect even of the rudi- 
ments of their common Christianity; aud would fain convert the 
National Schools of Ireland into nurseries of a bigoted and intolerant 


ultra-emontanism. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Ferguson has any more 
distinct conception of what ‘‘ultramontanism” means than he 
had of the meaning of the word “‘ Catechumen,” wher he ap- 
plied it to Dean Meyler, or than he has of a great many other 
things which he has noticed in his pamphlet. Certainly 
there is no lad under the care of the Christian Brothers, or 
probably on the third form of a National School, who does 
not understand the term so comically applied by Mr. Fer- 
guson. The circumstance perfectly illustrates the incon- 
venience of using words which connect themselves with no 
distinct idea in your mind. But as Mr. Ferguson was 
writing for a Public, who knew perhaps almost Jess about 
those matters than he did himself, he acted judiciously 
perhaps in the use of those mysterious terms. This vigo- 
rous pelting with Greek and Latin words of four and five 
syllables respectively might possibly make us waver in pur- 
pose did we not happen to understand the words, just as our 
assailants happen not to understand them. And we 
happen to understand their tactics likewise. We know 
that the monies coming from ‘the princely munificence 
of the Lord Primate” and of other lords and ladies, which 
is now held suspended in the Church Education Society : 
would by the infusion of parliamentary coin be precipitated 
upon Catholic poverty. We know well that as soon as the 
funds now applied in sustainment of the things called 
schools, should be set at liberty by the application of parlia- 
“iid funds to the same object,they would be thrown upon 
the soul-market, and knowing this we are perfectly resolute 
and decided to prevent it. 
wee . not to be inferred that we desire to see the 
to the my ae : rotestant fellow subjects, belonging 
i ag 2 er classes, in their present lamentable 
apg gnorance. We shall have to meet them 
ks ot we mechanics, or as lawclerks, or merchants 
Henge oe y rr clerks, or shopmen, as soldiers, or 
thay wioutd be fh _ officers ; and it can be no gain to us that 
is their ii De illiterate and ill-bred as they are. The truth 
much seek ou do not care about them. They not so 
te ball cus 7 8 ate the Protestant upils to our level, as 

iudren down to theirs. They have utterly and 
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totally neglected their se hools, and upon that very neglect 
they cround u claim to drive us from what they eall the 
strongholds of education. It is too late for them to plead 
poverty. The statistics of this report show that the parish 
schools are poorly endowed, that 1 is to s say poorly endowed 
by the State. The State offered them conditions which we 
and the Presbyterians reconciled it to our conscience to 
accept, although we do not like them in the lea The 
Protestants of “the Establishment have not eo : do so: 
but they might have had good schools of their own, had 
they been that way inclined. Ace ‘ording to their own boastful 
assertion, Whenever it answers their purpose to make the 
assertion, the Protestants of the Established Church have 
five-sixths of the property of the country ; and their Church 
itself isknown to be endowedas no otherChureh in the world 
is endowed. The curate may have less, and the reetor may 
have more,and the bishop may have something startling ; (we 
have nothing to say to the division of the spoil), but theirchurch 
is at our expense the richest in the world. Are we to be 
told that if they cared for education there is anything to 
interfere with their making their schools re spectable, if not 
equal in merit to those of “the Christian Brothers ? They 
send round the begging box in Fneland lor uidesions to the 
Roman Catholies, while they allow their own schools to 
starve for want of support. The small number of Protestant 
children in a parish cannot be pleaded in excuse, for when 
by accidental zeal in a reetor, or by accidental qualifications 
in a teacher, good instruction is provided, we find a paris sh 
school successful with no more than twenty-eight pupils on 
the roll.* The disgraceful condition of these se schools ean be 
attributed Lo nothing else than the neglect of the Protestant 
clergy, not as individuals perhaps, but certainly as a body— 
possibly not through inclination, but undeniably through 
policy. We shall not be indueed to believe that a chureh 
whose internal government is in the most abject subjec tion 
to the State: a shure h that cannot frame a colleet without an 
order ince oune il ; that cannot hold a synod without ine urring 
the penalties of preemunire ; and that has not virtue to incur 
any penalty whatever—a ehureh that dares not attempt the 
mostins signifies ant act of self oovernment,and cares notto doit 
even if it durst—a chureh that will accept any bishop,nomat- 


* Freshford Parochial School, County of Kilkenny, see vol. ili., Tables 
of Schools and Endowments, p. 149, 
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tor what his tenets, at the order of the State—we must not 
believe that such a church would object to State control in 
the hours at which it may dispense religious instruction to 
arisb children if the religious instruction had reference to 
Protestants only, and were a matter of purely internal 
discipline. Were that so Protestants wouldno more require to 
interfere withthe discipline of anational school than with that 
of a regimental, a prison, or workhouse school. The truth 
is, that sooner than deny themselves the pleasure of tor- 
menting the conscience, of Catholics whom the law prepos- 
terously call their parishioners, the clergy of the Established 
Church neglect their schools in order to run after proselytes. 
Nothing can be more pitiable than the description given by 
the Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners of the 
schools under the superintendence of the Established clergy. 
Wedonot care to resort to the stage trick of parallel columns ; 
the perfection of the schools of the Christian Brothers is too 
well known to require the benefit of contrast, but it may 
be well to give some specimens of the management of their 
own schools by the established clergy, upon which they 
found aclaim to occupy the strongholds which are occupied 
by Catholics in the education not of Protestants children but 
of their own. We give one or two samples from several 
counties, and we have taken those with a few exceptions 
almost at random. 


Clonmelsh ; Powerstown Schovl.—There were only two children 
(boys) in the school on the day of my visit, who were learning to read. 
J examined them, and found their reading bad; they were able to 
spell words of one syllable only. The school is at alow ebb, and 
seemed inuch neglected.— (19th of August, 1856. ] 

Clonmore Parochial Schoul.—I examined a class (the most ad- 
vanced in the school) of three girls and two boys, in English dic- 
tation, parsing. and geography. In writing from dictation two ac- 
quitted themselves tolerably well ; the rest, very badly. None of 
He were able to parse a sentence, or even to distinguish the parts 
ion In geography the answering was tolerable. —[4th August, 
‘a ee a Giis Schools.—These schools 
Ghalesteies : “isi . er arge annual income, Do the publie, 
mre endl ial pana = 9 extent of the endow- 
tive. The a ei “ a ; anys on » be answered in the nega- 
lnitdetion- riven 5 ne ler as sie the amount or quality of 
parochial A ronancderte y no means above the average of other 
ment, Nothinc “a y = oe possess a tenth part of their endow- 
writing, reel —- * based the: ordinary branches of reading, 
suration, or beck on | graphy, and arithmetic—no mathematics, men- 
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With so large an income applicable to the support of the schools, 
one would have expected that the exclusive services of a teacher would 
at least have been secured. ‘This does not appear to be the case, so 
far as the master is concerned. He is not only parish clerk and 
sexton, but also clerk of a savings’ bank. It was explained to me that 
the latter employment only occupies an hour a-week of the school 
time, and that during that period the children are catechised by the 
curate of the parish. It would be better, however, that his entire 
time were devoted to the school, the emoluments accruing from 
which, to him and his wife, are ample. 

I examined a mixed class (consisting of the most advanced boys 
and girls from each school) in reading, geography, grammer, arith- 
metic, and English history. The proficiency displayed in reading 
and geography, was only middling, and in grammer low. In history 
and mental arithmetic, the answering was fair. 

The amount of instruction given is quite inadequate ; it should 
embrace some mathematics, mensuration, and book-keeping.—[2Uth 
October, 1856.) 

Clontarf, Parochial School.—From Mr. Litton’s register of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s School Fund, it appears that a grant of 
£92 6s. 2d. was approved of on condition Tidus contributions to 
the amount of £144, and a site being granted by Mr. Vernon ; but 
that Mr. Vernon who was to make the grant died, leaving a son ten 
years old; and as nothing further is said on the subject, we are left 
to the inference, that no conveyance of the site was ever, in fact, 
executed, and it does not appear that money was issued from the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Fund. The supply of books and school requisites 
is very deficient ; there is no report-book or time-table kept in the 
school ; there are no examinations of the scholars, and no premiums 
allowed, and the amount of instruction given in the school embracing 
only reading, writing, and arithmetic) is quite too limited. Even in 
the branches taught the state of instruction was very indifferent. In 
the boys’ school or senior room I found, on the day of my visit, but 
two pupils present, of whom one only was able to read. 1 examined 
him along with four other boys and two girls (selected from the female 
school or junior room) ; of these, only three made any attempt at 
reading—the rest were obliged to spell the words before pronouncing 
them. One alone could answer any questions in arithmetic. 

The condition of the school, as I saw it, is by no means creditable 
to a locality so wealthy and highly favoured as Clontarf. It will 
hardly be credited that needlework, so important to children 10 
their rank of life, is not taught to the girls of the school, owing to 
the want ofa supply of the necessary materials.—(20th October, 1856. ] 

Rathmichael School.—The state of this school was wholly unsatis- 
factory. Of books and school requisites there was a very deficient 
supply. No report book was kept, and there was no record of the 
daily attendance of the scholars. I examined a class of six (com- 
prising three boys and three girls), being the most advanced 1n the 
school, in reading, grammar, and geography. They read (from the 
Dublin Reading Book) very badly. None of them were able to parse, 
and in geography only two were able to answer any questions 
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and even their knowledge was of the most limited character. Nei- 
ther book-keeping nor mensuration Is taught in the school, and there 
was only one boy learning Euclid.—j17th October, 1856. ] . 

St. Andrew's Parochial Girls’ Scoool.—The state of eduation in 
this school was unsatisfactory. The reading of the girls whom I 
examined was bad, their knowledge of grammar very limited, and in 
explaining the meaning of words very little intelligence was ex- 
hibited ; in geography the answering was better.—[8th October, 
1856.] 

Ballysax School_—There were but two children present on the 
occasion of my visit, and they could only spell words of one syllable. 
The school appeared at a low ebb.—[27th May, 1856.] 

Naas, Parochial Boys’ School.—I examined three boys (being the 
most advanced class in the school) in English dictation, and the re- 
sult was by no means favourable. Of English history they had very 
scanty knowledge; but in geography their answering was better. 
Only one boy in the school was learning Euclid, and he knew but 
little of it.—[2nd June, 1856.) 

Naas, Parochial Girls School. —This school is in a low condition. 
The children whom I examined, though the most advanced in the 
school, read badly, and were quite ignorant of geography. In 
arithmetic their knowledge did not extend beyond the multiplication 
table. —[2nd June, 1856, } 

Kilkenny, Subscription, Boys’ School. —As regards the state of in- 
struction, this school is almost as backward as any I have visited. 
Nothing could be more imperfect or slovenly than the reading of the 
advanced pupils, and it is ridiculous to speak of their knowledge of 
parsing, or of their having studied English grammar. IL was told, 
for instance, that in the phrase ‘‘ former time” “ former ” is an ad- 
verb, and “ time” another adverb ; nor could any one in the fourth 
or third class, explain the meaning of the word ‘‘recent.” The 
general answering in geography was more satisfuctory, but in arith- 
metic the pupils had as little knowledge of principles here as I have 
met with anywhere. The handwriting of nearly all the scholars is 
childish, I hardly know how to account for the great ignorance ob- 
servable in this school, The number of pupils on the roll is cer- 
tainly small, but not subject to the same fluctuation as in country 
districts, where it is difficult to secure the smallest degree of regu- 
larity ; and inferior as are the books in the hands of the pupils, I 
have met with schools less advantageously cireumstanced, where 
very much more seemed to have been learned. This I am inclined, 
wherever it occurs, to attribute to the accident of the schoolmaster 
being above the average of parish clerks, although the level is very 
uniform ; but with inferior books, ill-informed teachers, and inspec- 
tion resulting in the promotions I have everywhere had to notice, 
we have no reason to expect a very different state of thing.—|[2nd 
July, 1856 | 

Kilkenny, Subscription, Girls’ School.—I examined the most ad- 
vanced pupils of the twenty-one present. Their style of reading was 
bad, and their knowledge of parsing very imperfect, although much 

superior to that of the boys. ‘Their manner of writing from dictation 
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was tedious and slovenly. In one sentence there were several false 
spellings, which included every variety of spelling for the word 
“ seems,” such as “ seams,” “ seames,” “ semes.” The mistress, how- 
ever, | consider diligent and zealous, and as she has hardly been four 
months in her present engage ment, she is not altogether accountable 
for the shortcomings of the school.—[{2nd July, 1856.] 

Clara, Parochial, Boys’ School.—t found the style of reading in 
this school extremely bad, and so little idea have the pupils of pars- 
ngs that * fertile’’ was given to me asa noun andasaverb. There 

, however, one feature in this school which I have not usually found 
in parish schools—the pupils appeared to understand what they read, 

The books were of course very elementary, but it was satisfactor y to 

find that the pupils were not altogether in the dark as to the matter 
of their studies. —[22nd April, 1856.] 

Kinnitty School.—Nothing could be worse than the style of reading 
in this little school. The pupils had never been taught to parse ; 
and as far as I could ascertain, they were quite ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the generality of words in their reading books. The only 
meaning suggested for the word ‘ unobstructed,” was ‘* showing the 
way ;" and the answering of all whom I examined was equally bad in 
every respect —[2Ist April, 1856.] 

Tullamore, Charleville, Erasmus Smith's English Boys’ School.— 
The pupils of this school were extremely deficient in knowledge of 
the meaning of words upon the occasion of my visit. The word 
impostor” was explained to mean ‘ brute,” and no one could be 
found to give the meaning of the word ‘‘active.” All whom I ex- 
amined were very ill-pre pared i in geography, and unacquainted with 
the principles of the rules of arithmetic. This last is a defect which 
runs through nearly all the schools of this class, National or paro- 
chial; and is one which would seem to call for particular notice 
from the inspe ctors. As far as my experience enables me to judge, 

I think it is completely overlooked.”—[22nd April, 1856. ] 

Dundalk, Erasmus Smith's E nglish Girls’ School.—The state of 
instruction in this school was very unfavourable. I examined the 
most advanced elass of the pupils. They read (from the Third Part 
of the Dublin Spelling Book) very badly. Their answering in geo- 
graphy was very indifferent, and they knew little or nothing of gram- 
mar. In mental arithmetic their answering was better.—[ 6th 
Septe mber, 1856. ] 

Termonfeckin School.— This is a poor school, and in a declining 
condition. The state of instruction was by no means satisfactory. | 
examined a mixed class, comprising four girls and three boys, in 
reading, geography, and grammar, The reading was indifferent, 
and the answering in geography (with the exception of one boy) bad; 
none of them were able to parse, and in explaining the meaning of 
words very little intelligence was exhibited by any of the pupils. 
T he school being situs ite n¢ he the coast, and only a few ae from 
the flourishing port of Drogheda, it w ould be desirable that some in- 

struction should be given he the principles of navigation.— —([sth 
September, 1856. ] ; 
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Lauragh, Parochial School. —The state of instruction 
in this school is very low indeed; the pupils have a style of reading 
worse, if possible, than is to be met with in schools of this class 
generally. I feel persuaded they have not been taught the meaning 
of a single word in their class-books. One grown boy stated, in 
answer to my question, that England was an island: and upon my 
inquiring whether England merely was surrounded by water, pro- 
perly answered it was not ; but in answer to my further inquiry 
whether Great Britain was an island, he replied, after some consi- 
deration, that it was not, The girls were in a state of almost 
greater ignorance. As their only reading-book is the New ‘Testa- 
ment, I caused them to read a portion of the 13th chapter of St. 
Mark. Only one of those under examination could tell the meaning 
of the word “ parable ;” but although a girl of evident natural acute. 
ness, she could assign no better meaning to the word “ vineyard” 
than “a place where figs grow,’’ and to the word “ husbandman,” 
no meaning at all. Nor was any one present able to explain how 
the Holy Land came to be called Judea, or to say in what part of the 
world it lies. It is hardly necessary to state that a knowledge of 
English grammer or geography was not to be expected in a school of 
this description. —[10th October, 1856. ] 

Clonenagh; Ballyfin School.—I found only twelve children pre- 
sent during my visit, and have seldom met with more absolute ignor- 
ance. One pupil out of all under examination attempted to explain 
the word *‘ suffocate,” and gave ‘* to hurt” as its meaning ; another 
told me a lake was a river, although asked to define it as the opposite 
of “island.” I found an entry in the report book, under the signa- 
ture of the Very Rev. Dean Kennedy, in which it was stated that 
the master was in the habit of swelling his roll by fictitious names, 
that he absented himself from the schoolroom during school hours, 
and that a previous entry by Dean Kennedy, complaining of similar 
irregularities, had been torn from the report book. A letter having 
been forwarded to me in which the serious charges of profane swear- 
Ing, drunkenness, and obscenity, were preferred against the master, 
I examined, upon oath, the writer of the letter in question, Mr. 
William Graham, a parishioner and tenant-farmer in the immediate 
neighbourhood, touching the matter of these imputations. There 
seems to be sufficient truth in the statements of Mr. Graham, de- 
eetvesenrins canptints carametinets 
respect, unfit to act in the il f . | Th years Pre edhe | 
ia Pr ep = of youth. 1e circumstance of his 
wees, nae ae am "8 —- in consequence the duties of the 
master’s aaiembiedent @ y Mr. Graham. It appears, from the 
Dean Kennedy ia tg : at he does farm some fourteen acres, and 
teenies —- — oer is utterly neglected : a matter, 
papils, Deer o. rom : 1e state of instruction amongst the 
tellectually and oan a to me in terms, that the man was in- 
that the aoe y un - for his charge; and it also appears 
obtain his remove! ‘ _— ing this opinion, have endeavoured to 
one, but ne ag woes Sir Charles Coote on more oceasions than 

success, 


Ardea ; 
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The annual reports relative to this school for the years 1854, 1855, 
and 1856, furnished to the Church Education Society by their in. 
spector, have been laid before me, and I have to observe, with refer. 
ence to these reports, that none of the causes of complaint against 
the master, alleged to exist by Dean Kennedy and others with the 
utmost positiveness, upon the daily report book, and accompanied, in 
one instance upon record at this very moment, by a running com. 
mentary in the handwriting of the schoolmaster, are noticed even in 
& passing way. 

Nothing can more strongly illustrate the superficial, and I regret 
to say unreal, nature of the Society’s inspections of this school than 
these reports. The first in the order of time, that for the year 1854, 
is characteristic—it commits the inspector to no expression of opinion 
whatever with respect to the working of the school, and the range of 
conjecture it opens up is quite unlimited. The statement in that re- 
port is to the effect, that ‘‘ this is a most interesting school, but that 
the attendance has been lessened by circumstances.” ‘The second 
report enters more into detail, but ascribes what would seem to be 
considered the comparative inefficiency of the school to the opposition 
it had to encounter from Dean Kennedy, whom it represents as un- 
friendly to Scriptural education, but without the slightest allusion to 
the matter of Dean Kennedy’s observations in the report book. The 
report for 1856 states, that ‘* there is much to be pleased with in this 
school ;” but I, after my experience, am entirely at a loss to recon- 
cile the statement of the inspector with any thing that I have seen 
or heard in the school. Absolute incapacity upon the part of the 
teacher, and complete darkness in the minds of the pupils, witb 
charges of the most serious character against the master, authen- 
ticated by the signature of a dignitary of the Established Church, 
and remaining unnoticed and unrefuted in the report book, are not 
to be regarded as matter of complacent notice.—{I9th October, 
1856.) 

Killucan ; Creddanstown School.—What amount of instruction is 
given here, in accordance with the scale of proficiency, 1 am unable 
to say ; but the amount retained is very small indeed. The gram- 
mar class was perfectly ignorant of the nature of the parts of speech, 
or the meaning of the words ; ‘* rich,” was stated to be a noun, 4 
pronoun, and a verb. No pupil could give me the meaning of the 
word, “inconceivable,” occurring in the reading lesson. The clos 
est approach to the explanation of the word ‘monstrous,’ Was 
‘“‘great.” This school is certainly worse than useless. —[9th April, 
1856.] 

Old Ross, Parochial School.—This is a very wretched school, and 
the pupils receive a very inferior education in the mere elements 0! 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Although geography and gram- 
mar are professed to be taught, the pupils had scarcely any know- 
ledge of the former, and were entirely ignorant of the latter. In 
arithmetic the pupils answered fairly to the extent of compount 
multiplication, but could not go farther. The writing was fair. 1s 
English dictation, out of seven pupils two alone acquitted themselve 
with any degree of accuracy. Mental arithmetic is taught to a smal 
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extent. The school is miserably supplied with books and school re- 
quisites, and there is but one very small map (that of Europe) in the 
School.—{22nd September, 1856. ] 

Delgany ; Windgates Girls’ School. —I examined the most advanced 
class in the school, comprising six girls. heey read badly from 
the Third Book of the Christian Knowledge Society. With the 
exception of one girl none of them could parse ; and in geography 
their answering was not good. The school appeared inefficiently 
conducted, and there was besides a deficiency of books and proper 
school requisites. —[Ist September, 1856.] co 

Derrylossary, Parochial School.—The state of instruction in this 
school was indifferent. The children whom I examined read badly 
and, although the most advanced class in the school, were unable to 
parse. In arithmetic and geography the general answering was 
very unsatisfactory.—[2nd September, 1856.] 

Ballymodan ; Curravarrahane School.—The state of secular know- 
ledge in this school is very low; but much attention is given to 
religious instruction. In arithmetie and geography the pupils are 
more than commonly deficient. The same may be said as regards 
grammar, of which they are nearly altogether ignorant. The wri- 
ting is fair, but, in general, the pupils are deficient in the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the branches [havestated. They are, in general, 
very young. Four pupils have commenced Euclid, but have not ad- 
vanced beyond the Definitions.—[23rd January, 1856.] 

Ballynaclough, Parochial School.—_There were only two pupils 
present when I visited the school ; they were both very young girls, 
and their koowledge was very elementary. They could read pretty 
well, and could do a sum in short division, but knew scarcely any 
thing of geography or English grammer. The amount of secular 
education given in the school is very small. Dean Head, the rector 
of the parish, seems to pay great attention to the religious in- 
struction.—[28th April, 1856. ] 

_Bourney, Parochial School.The children in the school when I 
visited it were very young; but for their ages, I think their pro- 
ficiency was below the average in parochial schools. They had very 
little knowledge of geography; were nearly altogether ignorant of 
grammar ; not being able (with one exception) to distinguish the 
ee of speech. They read pretty well in a elementary book, and, 
or their age, had a fair knowledge of arithmetic. The writing was 
not good. The schoolroom is kept in a very dirty state.—[1Uth 
April, 1856.) 

Tramore, Parochial School.—The secular instruction given in this 
school is exceedingly limited, both in amount and quality. The pupils 
exhibited a fair proficiency in the principal rules of arithmetic. In 
English dictation they were lamentably deficient, almost every other 
word being wrongly spelled. In geography they were no better ; 
and of grammer they were utterly ignorant. Two of the pupils alone 

ad commenced Euclid, but had not gone beyond two or three pro- 
Positions. The principal attention seems to be paid to religious in- 
struction, and to needle and fancy work, which is executed with con- 
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siderable neatness. The teachers do not appear competent to give 
an improved education.—[30th November, 1855. ] 

Antrim ; Bow Lane, Erasmus Smith’s English Girls’ School. 
examined in the girls’ school the head class in geography and arith. 
metic ; the answering in the former was very poor, and the answering 
in the latter was indifferent. The mistress attributed this in a great 
measure to the children being unaccustomed to be examined by a 
stranger. The ages of the girls examined were from nine to 
eleven.—[E, P., 138th March, 1856.] 

Ballintoy, School.—The condition of this school is a disgrace to 
a civilized society. It enjoys a house and plot of ground, and an in- 
come which, though small, might be considered a very fair endowment 
for a village school. The schoolhouse was an extremely substantial 
and commodious building; but it is almost roofless. The master is 
suffering under the complaint of asthma, and is unfit for his situation 
physically, and has not had an education for the office, being educated 
for the sea, and placed as a schoolmaster because unable to follow a 
more active pursuit. Three of the children present were labouring 
under heavy colds, most probably taken in this large and uncovered 
building. There are no privies. The school is wholly without 
superintendence of any kind. Neither the proprietor of the estate 
(who is an absentee) nor his agent, so far as I can collect, look after 
the schoo]. None of the clergymen of the district visited it. There 
is no supply of books, nor regular course of instruction. The atten- 
dance is very small, and it is so much lost time to those who do attend. 

Keady ; Tullyglush School.—This school is in a lamentable way ; 
the infirmity of the master, the want of books and school requisites, 
the dilapidated state of the house, and the absence of any salary for 
the master, all contribute to render this a very inefficient school. 

The schoolhouse would require a good deal of repair to put it into 
moderate order. The school can be called nothing but a hedye- 
school.—[23rd November, 1855.] 

Anna ; Drumaloor School.—The pupils present, although quite of 
an age for greater proficiency, were hardly able to read the Second 
Book of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, or to get 
through a verse of Scripture ; grammar or geography was therefore 
quite out of the question. The master has only been recently ap- 
pointed ; but this is not sufficient to account for the low stage of 
proficiency, which it is all, it seems, that can be reached in a school 
of more than thirty years’ standing, having fifty-nine pupils upon its 
roll, and an average daily attendance of twenty-two. It is more 
satisfactory, of course, to see the pupils in a class suited to their 
knowledge and abilities, than to find them forced upwards by injudi- 
cious promotion, as I have most frequently noticed them ; but, at 
the same time, there must be a want of energy and zeal, on the part 
of the managers and inspectors of the school, as it is unreasonable 
to suppose that they should not be able to qualify some at least ot 
fiftv-nine pupils for the reading lessons of the Third Book ot the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and to fit them for the 
light studies which usually accompany it, and which are so much less 
trving than those followed by the third class in National Schools.— 
(12th March, 1856.) 
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Pelturbet, Erasmus Smith's English School.—The pupils were defi- 
cient in their answering generally, and understood little of what they 
read. They were evidently kept under scarce any restraint, as dur- 
ing my examination of the master, they whistled, talked aloud, and 
‘ame to him with complaints of each other. I have, however, visited 
schools where the amount of instruction was smaller than here.— 
(25th January, 1856. ] 
~ Kildallen, Parochial School.—The schoolmaster is very ignorant. 
It can hardly be expected he should teach grammar, when he said to 
me, “* We ‘bes’ very few on Saturdays.” I examined the chidren in 
a verse of the Acts of the Apostles, and no one could explain the 
meaning of the word «‘ consenting,” in the passage, ‘ And Saul was 
consenting to his death.”—[26th January, 1856. } 

Killeshandra, Parochial School.—The state of instruction is very 
low indeed in this school. The pupils could not give the meaning of 
any word ina simple verse of Scripture. In geography they answered 
quite wildly. One said Europe was in England ; and another, that 
Paris was seated on the St. Lawrence. Altogether, I have met with 
few less promising schools.—[18th January, 1856. ] 

Stranorlar, Erasmus Smith’s English School.—The situation of this 
school is pretty good, but there is a cess-pool on the premises which 
is filled with every kind of filth. The house, which was originally 
avery fine one, is at present in a very wretched condition. The 
master informed us that arrangements have been made for its repair. 

In this school, as in all other schools under the Erasmus Smith 
Board which I have visited, I have been unable to form any safe 
opinion as to the efficiency of the visitation. The visiter very rarely 
makes any entry or memorandum in the school register of his visit, 
what he observed, and what he wished to have remedied. Where 
the visitation merely is for the information of a board or commission 
in Dublin, this may be enough; but when the primary object is, or 
should be, the admonition and inciting of the master and pupils, some 
record should be made, which would always be before the master’s 
eyes, and to which the visitor on his next visitation might refer, to 
see how far his admonitions have been attended to ; without this, the 
great purpose of visitation is lost sight of.—[8th October, 1856.] 
Seep, Blue, Girls’ Sehool.—In_ the girls’ school there are 
no regular classes. I examined in geography, in which the answer- 
a F she ne very ‘bad. Two only of those present could 
indie F ciscie ne a eee 

“The ae ke = — y say there Was any answering In arithmetic. 
onal se a —— does not at all correspond with what one 
pupils using the a _— n made by the mistress of the number of 

Both 1] 8 = o l erent books. 

i si en are in an unsatisfactory state. The master and 
advanced in Neo . ee for their places ; they are much too far 
tion.” The viel , — cg is now under Mr. Ker’s considera- 
“ae en gies schoo does not commence at the hour directed 
: es given to the mistress; and the girls are not classed. 
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The taking in lodgers by the mistress during the assizes ought not 
on any account to be permitted, and, I understand, will not in future 
be allowed.—[30th January, 1856. ] 

Enniskillen; Derryheehan Boys’ and Girls’ School._—The mistress 
is daughter of the master, and has no salary as distinct from him. 

I examined a class consisting of six children—three boys and three 
girls, eldest aged fourteen, and youngest eleven years—in writing from 
dictation, arithmetic, grammer, and geography. The answering in 
grammer and geography was very indifferent, in arithmetic very fair, 

The writing of three of the children was scarcely respectable, two 
others very bad, and the sixth did not write. 

I consider that the quality of the instruction given is very wretched, 
and that neither the master nor his daughter is qualified to conduct 
a school with success, or to afford even the low degree of instruction 
which the neighbourhood desires to have. —[10th June, 1856, ] 

Clondermot ; Culkerragh School.—There is neither discipline nor 
instruction in this school. It is, in fact, a school but in name. Ido 
not think it answers any of the purposes of a school, and I consider 
that the annual endowment bestowed by the Irish Society towards 
its support is thrown away. It virtually has no books. The Holy 
Scriptures are converted into mere reading-books, for want of books 
—_ for that purpose. There are no maps, and, when I visited, 

ut one slate pencil. ‘The other ordinary requisites of a school were 
equally deficient. The roll (if there be any) was not in the schoolroom. 
There is no register or report-book. There is no visitation, except 
by the members of the family of the proprietor of the estate, who, I 
doubt not, discharge their duty to the school in the most exemplary 
manner; but they can never supply the want of extern visitation. 

The school is, in facet, a private school for the tenantry of the pro- 
prietor of the estate, supported entirely by a grant from the Irish 
Society. It appears from the master’s evidence, that no part of his 
miserably small salary comes from the proprietor, whose tenants’ 
children are educated in the school; and neither a suitable house 
nor the commonest school requisites are provided, nor is the school 
yeh in connexion with the Church Education Society or the 

yational Board, whence proper supervision and direction might be 
had. I therefore am obliged to say, that the grant of the Irish 
Society is not judiciously bestowed in this instance; and further, 
that no grant should be given in such a case as this, but in aid of 
some equal or adequate contribution given by the proprietor. __ 

When a teacher’s salary is limited to £10 and the trifle which 
school fees can produce, it is a mere pension or superanuation, and 
it cannot be available for the advancement of education. 

I asked for five pupils who could write. Only one was produced, 
aged about twelve years, who wrote from dictation very indifferently. 
He answered in English grammer very badly; I examined him and 
three others in geography, but could get no answer, and scarcely 
any answer in arithmetic. I asked them to read—they did so rapidly, 
indistinctly, and badly. The school was like a bear-garden during 
my visit.—[3rd October, 1856.] 

Aulmore, Parochial Sehool._Nothing could be much worse or more 
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unintelligible than the reading of the pupils. Their ignorance of par- 
sing was such, that a grown pupil in the fourth class stated the nu- 
meral “six” to be a verb, and no other pupil ventured a different 
opinion. Lam at a loss to understand, and cannot ascertain, upon what 
principle the inspectors of this school promote the pupils ; because, 
even in cases of recent promotion, where although the pupil could not 
be supposed to be familiar as yet with the business of his actual class, 
he ought to know something of what had qualified him for promo- 
tion, the ignorance displayed was so extreme, that in no instance 
could the pupil have been sufficiently advanced for the class he had 
left. This I have acertained by examining him in the text book of 
the class in question—(16th July, 1856. ] 

Tydavnet ; Bullinode Parochial School—The pupils read in the 
worst possible style. Out of a class of fourteen not one could give 
the meaning of the word “ a one only offered a guess 
that “common” was an adjective, but could assign no reason; and 
not one could name any peninsula of Europe.—(16th July, 1856. ] 

Ballisakeery ; Mullufarry, Erasmus Smith's English School.—With 
reference to this school I have only to observe that it seemed to be 
in a state of complete decay. The pupils were ignorant of every- 
thing upon which I examined them. One girl only seemed to have 
some slight knowledge of reading and spelling. 

As far as { can judge, there is no life or vigour in the inspection 
or administration of the school, and the season of the year is insufflcient 
to account for the wretched attendance on this, not a market-day.— 
(20th November, 1855 ] 

Castlebar School.— This school is the one mentioned in the Second 
Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, 1826, p. 
1256, as the school of Aglish, endowed under the Lord Lieutenant's 
Fund. The master is not a well informed man, but he can hardly 
be made responsible for the pitiable state in which I found the school, 
as he has been only a few weeks appointed. 

The pupils are in a state of utter ignorance, unless that they can 
spell their way a little through the trifling books in their hands.—[17th 
March, 1856. ] 

Boyle, Parochial School_—The answering in everything, except 
geography, was very poor. The pupils were nearly quite ignorant 
. Parsing, me absolutely ignorant of derivations. In attempting 
and all i a tg Lag pr be gp ! pAb 
ber, 1855. ] single sentence.—[17th Decem. 
7 Dearspseames cba was only one pupil, a mere infant, present 
trae cot ne so that I am not in a position to speak from 
weet = ee hand poe of instruction in the school. Seeing, 
of ean : : eacher is an illiterate man, without any knowledge 
wanting in hee yet able to read and write; that the school is 
report-book, no i's “ soe ay — requisites ; that there is no roll, no 
Rant ~ n or: rr ion, an that it 1s visited not oftener than once 
that the school oo ; L believe I am warranted in concludin, 
yy ust be essentially a bad one ; and that it would be diffi- 
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sum as £20 per annum than to the support of such a school. J con. 
fess to having heard, with much surprise, from the Rev, Mr, Stock, 
that the master is an efficient teacher, and most successful in bringing on 
his pupils. I, of course, had no opportunity of ascertaining how far 
he had brought them on; but he must be a more remarkable man 
than I supposed, if, without knowledge of his own, rules for his 
yuidance, books for his pupils, advice, direction, or control, he can 
have had any measure of success whatever.—[23rd October, 1856. } 

Drumeliffe; Muninean, Erasmus Smith's English School.—It is 
right to state that the school has hitherto been under the conduct of 
inefficient teachers. Appended to a somewhat unfavourable notice 
of the working of the school, from the Church Education Society's 
inspector, appearing in the report-book, is a comment of the late 
master, to the effect that the report was malicious and untrue. My 
experience of these cases leads me to consider this circumstance 
proof sufficient of the unfitness of the late master for his place ; aad 
additional proof is furnished by the ignorance of the pupils in the 
most elementary branches of instruction. The Scriptures may be 
said to be the only reading and general lesson book in use. The style 
of reading is as bad in this as in any other parish school, and the 
meaning of words as little known. All were alike ignorant of 
grammar; and I could not obtain the name of a single European 
island. The master, in reply to the question, what punishments were 
resorted to, in the course of examination upon oath, enumerated, 
amongst punishments to which he resorted, the practice of making 
offenders read verses of Scripture. I expressed my surprise that he 
should resort to the Scriptures as a means of punishment, when he 
at once retracted his statement, and said he had made it through in- 
advertence. I was not satisfied with this explanation, and, accord. 
ingly, examined one of his pupils, upon oath, as to the nature of the 
punishments to which he was habitually subjected, and he swore dis- 
tinctly that he had been obliged to read the Scriptures by way of 
punishment. The master, however, having interrupted my examina- 
tion to ask the witness whether such punishment had proceeded 
from himself, the witness answered that it had not; but the answer 
was manifestly suggested by the master’s question. —[22nd October, 
1856. } 


We have treated the subject of education in Ireland, 
not by any means with reference to the subject of endowed 
schools merely, nor exactly according to the view in which 
the latter subject was considered by ourselves before the | 
appointment of the late Commission. One feature, at all 1 
events, of the inquiry just furnished, is its completeness, ; 
and the abundance of the materials which it supplies for 
the treatment of the question of education generally. 
There is no class of schools in our country not found to 
include a sufticient number of endowments, to enable us to 
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form an opinion, a strong conjectural opinion, at least, as to 
the state of education in that portion of the class which 
lav outside the field of the Commission, as well as in that 
which lay within it. There was, moreover, one large sub- 
division of schools admittedly endowed, the vested schools 
of the National Board, wpon which the Commissioners did 
not consider it necessary to report, but which we have no 
reason to doubt, altogether resembled the remainder 
of their class. And further, large as was the number of 
schools taken in by the definition of the Commissioners, it 
excluded from the list of endowed schools a class which 
for many important purposes may be considered as endowed; 
the schools supported by parliamentary grant from the 
early estimates ; so that dealing with the subject of national 
education generally, we might still be said to keep within 
the subject of education in endowed schools, The inquiries 
of the Commissioners into such of these schools as were 
included within their own definition furnished us with a 
large though not complete indication instances upon which 
to grant our perferment as to the entire class, and therefore 
as to she entire National system. The same may be said 
to a still greater extent, as we have always observed of the 
rival, or Church Education system. Again, the Commis- 
sioners differed in opinion upon questions of high principle 
equally applicable to unendowed, or temporarily endowed 
Schools, as to Schools endowed in perpetuity. The 
principle involved was that of mixed education; and in 
wriving ata judgment upon the subject, no better materials 
could be found than those prepared for us by the Commis- 
sioners. We learned, not only from their general report, 
but from their tabulated statistics, and from the special 
reports of the assistant Commissioners ; that the National 
Schools are substantially separate establishments, under 
the direction of the Catholic clergy, although governed by 
rules not altogether in harmony with the feelings of that 
body. We learned further that those schools being of the 
character and under the direction we have described are good 
schools and instrumental in the diffusion of solid and 
mea educatian. We were further taught, that the essen- 
: y Catholic schools of the Christian Fools were also 
nes — ee of their class, or rather that they form a 
Mee q : e apart from, and superior to any schools that 
ght e Supposed to rank with them; and we found 
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lastly, that the schools under the immediate care of the 
clergy of the Established Church were such as have been 
described in the foregoing extracts. Upon a review of the 
entire case; while anxious to preserve for ourselves the 
intellectual superiority communicated to our youth by 
systems like those of the Christian Brothers, and whiie 
anxious to extend the application of those systems to 
intermediate and upper education ; we are far from anxious 
to perpetuate the degradation to which the parish schools 
have been reduced by the neglect of the Protestant clergy, 
and their contempt of secular instruction. If the clergy 
of the Established church would loyally agree to concern 
themselves with their own congregations merely, and 
to embrace frankly the denominational system, we 
should gladly meet their views. In three of the pro- 
vinces there is no such thing as united education, and 
in the fourth it is adopted with great jealousy and 
with no little heart-burning. If there must be a Pro- 
testant and Catholic National school in each parish; be 
it so ; but let them be as emphatically and conspicuously 
distinct as the Protestant and Catholic churches. If 
Catholic parents think proper to send their children to the 
Ministers’ school, let it be upon the distinct understanding 
that the teaching is as Protestant as Calvin could desire. 
The system of mixed education does not in reality exist; 
we have only separate education hampered by inconvenient 
rules. The attempt to extend even the theory of mixed 
education to intermediate schools would be quite hopeless, 
and involve the country again in the disastrous contro- 
versy that attended the establishment of the Queen’s Colleges, 
and which might have been so easily avoided by allowing 
open competition to separate and independent universities, 
with equal advantages and rights. The State has an oppor- 
tunity of adjusting the long disputed question now, and of re- 
considering the entire subject of education. We for our part 
are not anxious to encroach upon any educational endow- 
ments whether of state or private foundation that have 
been regarded as belonging peculiarly to Protestants. We 
make no reference at present to the revenues of the Church 
Kstablishment. That is an altogether different question. 
But speaking for ourselves merely, we are quite willing to 
leave to the Protestants every one of the educational endow- 
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ments they claim as theirs, or that Mr. Stephens claims 
for them, not by any means, in the case of the school» of 
State foundation as a matter of right, but as a peace 
offering merely and upon conditions. We hold what will 
hardly be disputed, that in the distribution of favours as well 
as of burthens Catholic and Protestant should stand upon 
opposite sides of an equation. No one can pretend that 
they stand in any such relation at present. In respect of 

rimary education the state endowment is nearly all upon 
the Catholic side for the reasons so abundantly discussed 
already. In respect of intermediate education it is all the 
other way, and we for our private part are content to leave 
itso. In respect of superior education we have upon the 
Protestant side the University of Dublin, a great Protestant 
institution, to the secular teaching, and to some of the prizes 
of which Catholics are admissible, but upon the Catholic 
side we have absolutely no equivalent ; while the Queen's 
Colleges, being open to Protestant and Catholic alike, 
are common quantities, and cannot restore the balance. 
Complete the equation by giving tothe Catholic interest a 
quantity to balance the University of Dublin. The mate- 
rial is ready to our hands in the Catholic University. 

It isnot many years ago since the Z2mes, when such an 
institution was first in contemplation, suggested that if 
Catholics should be so fortunate as to obtain for their pro- 
jected University the services of some of the disciplined 
minds of Oxford and Cambridge that have passed over to 
their communion, it would entitle them to some sort of 
countenance. They have obtained for their University all 
that was suggested, but they do not receive more counte- 
nance or support on that account, than if the Rector and 
Professors were so many hedge-school-masters. The Herald 
bade welcome to the coming University on the somewhat 
peculiar ground that Luther was the alumnus of a Catholic 
L niversity. But now that the University has come, neither 
the Times out of respect for the literary training it sup- 
plies to Catholics “Ilium in Italiam portans,” nor the 
Herald in anticipation of its promised crop of Luthers, 
has given to it the support they seemed to hold out 
Never was a moment more propitious for the adjustment of 
the question. The existence of free and recognised univer- 
sities side by side with the State university, and enjoy- 
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ing every privilege of a University, is a fact in Belgium, 
why not in Ireland? Mixed education, like the Turkish 
empire, has no friends, and yet no one is quite prepared to 
do without it. This is certainly a favourable time, and the 
rivalry between the great educational establishments of the 
country for the prizes thrown open to them by competitive 
examinations, could not fail to promote the general interests 
of education. And greater than all would be the gain of 
the country in harmony and good feeling, by the abandon- 
ment of theories and frank adoption of realities. Catholic 
and Protestant must have mixed education in the great 
school of the world, even if they learn their alphabet and 
construe their classics apart. They must meet and rub to- 
gether, and educate each other in the counting house or 
stock exchange, at the railway board, in the hall of the Four 
Courts, in municipal councils, in the same or in a different 
political connexion in the legislature ; but the attempt to con- 
fuse the boundaries of Protestant and Catholic education, pri- 
mary, secondary, or superior, we regard as wrong in principle, 
and if right not practicable. The bare agitation of the 
question will estrange the fathers, who will bequeath the 
estrangement to their sons ; suspicion and watchfulness far 
more than wholesome for the peace of the State will be 
generated between the partics it was intended to unite ; and 
the substance of that union which mixed education has 
been instituted to forward, will be lost in the worship of 
the shadow. 


























